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BIDER has flown across the 
Alps several times ; Brindejonc 
des Moulinais has travelled by 
the aerial highway from Paris 
to St Petersburg and back to 
Paris; Daucourt, accompanied 
by M. Roux, has made an 
aerial voyage across the whole 
of Europe and Asia Minor in 
the hope of reaching Cairo in 
Africa; both Fourny and 
Hellen have covered 10,000 
miles or more, flying on con- 
secutive days, in all weathers, 
round a cross-country circuit 
of about 66 miles; Seguin has 
made a non-stop flight from 
Paris to Bordeaux and back, a 
total distance as the crow flies 
of over 645 miles; Garros has 
crossed the Mediterranean from 
St Raphael to Bizerta, a dis- 
tance of about 485 miles; 
Provost, competing in the 
annual Gordon-Bennett Avia- 
tion Cup Race, has travelled 
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in the air at the speed of 124 
miles an hour; Chévillard, 
Pégoud, Chanteloup, Garros, 
and many other French 
aviators, have dived from alti- 
tudes varying between 5000 and 
4000 feet to the ground, and at 
other times descending from 
similar altitudes have turned 
somersaults in the air, tumbling 
and twisting about in a far 
more bewildering fashion than 
a tumbler pigeon; Vicomte 
Guy de Lynes d’Auteroche has 
demonstrated that it is com- 
paratively easy and not dan- 
gerous to allow an aeroplane to 
fiutter down to a few feet above 
the ground from any altitude ; 
Lieutenant Stoeffler has made 
an aerial raid of 1376 miles in 
less than twenty-four hours, &o. 
If further evidenee of the mar- 
vellous rapidity with which 
aerial navigation is developing 
in France were required, it would 
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be easy to enumerate hundreds 
of other achievements, to say 
nothing of the week-end out- 
ings so often indulged in by 
some dozen French amateur 
aviators, who use their aero- 
planes like motor-cars for 
excursions. 

It is not the place to go 
into technical details, but it is 
necessary to point out that 
though the general aspect of 
the various types of aeroplanes 
has not been greatly altered, 
their stability in the air has 
been increased, the carrying 
capacity of many of them con- 
siderably augmented by the 
curve given to the bearing sur- 
faces, and that greater speed 
has been obtained by flattening 
out and shortening the wings 
so as to offer less resistance to 
the air. Weak parts of the 
framework have been strength- 
ened, the landing gear improved, 
and yet the total weight of most 
aeroplanes compared with the 
load they can carry has been 
considerably diminished. The 
motors, without which all the 
improvements in the fiying 
machines would be useless, 
have also been made more 
reliable. Not long ago there 
existed no more than two types 
of fairly reliable aviation en- 
gines: now several others com- 
pete with them. 

A few explanations concern- 
ing the most remarkable ex- 
ploits accomplished in 1913 are 
necessary to show their respec- 
tive importance from the point 
of view of the progress of aerial 
navigation. In crossing the 
Alps Bider showed confidence 
in his motor, which did not 
failhim, The only real danger 
attending the enterprise was 
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the possibility of being obliged 
by a breakdown of his engine 
to descend on a glacier or on 
the top of a mountain, or again 
in some deep precipice where a 
landing would spell catastrophe. 
In rising to the altitude of 2000 
or 3000 metres (9840 or 13,120 
feet) he did not accomplish any 
very unusual exploit, as the 
world’s record of altitude at- 
tained by an aeroplane belongs 
to Perreyon, who reached the 
height of 5880 metres (19,287 
feet). 

Daucourt’s aerial voyage ap- 
pealed strongly to the imagin- 
ation of the general public, 
because it was projected to 
extend over three continents, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. In 
reality it was a formidable 
undertaking, chiefly, and it 
may be said almost solely, on 
account of the preparations it 
necessitated. Depots of essence 
and oil had to be established 
throughout Asia Minor, and as 
it was indispensable to be able 
to effect repairs in case of acci- 
dent, spare parts of the aero- 
plane and of the motor had to 
be sent to numerous places 
along the whole course of the 
voyage. The only important 
natural obstacle the aviator 
had to surmount was the 
Taurus range of mountains, 
the highest peak of which is, 
however, only 10,000 feet 
above sea-level. When they 
left Paris, both Daucourt and 
his passenger M. Roux re- 
garded the enterprise in the 
light of an aerial trip, which 
they calculated would occupy 
about a fortnight, as they pro- 
posed to stop on the way to 
visit places of interest. How- 
ever, Daucourt was unfortu- 
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nate from the very outset. 
Minor accidents delayed him 
considerably, and when at 
length he reached the southern 
slope of the Taurus mountains 
he, in landing, damaged his 
machine beyond repair. Never- 
theless he had accomplished 
more than three-quarters of his 
voyage. Brindejonec des Mou- 
linais’ aerial raid of close on 
3000 miles across Europe to 
St Petersburg and back to 
Paris, vid Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium, was 
more remarkable on account 
of the imposing natural ob- 
stacles which had to be sur- 
mounted. The aviator had to 
fly over high mountains, vast 
plains and forests, and to 
cross the Baltic Sea and the 
Cattegat. 

The achievements of Fourny 
and Hellen, undertaken with 
the object of capturing the 
Michelin Aviation Cup, were 
of a very different character 
from those of Bider, Daucourt, 
and Brindejone des Moulinais. 
The regulations of the com- 
petition imposed on them the 
necessity of flying every day 


without exception, whatever 


the atmospheric conditions 
might be. In those daily 
flights round a cross - count 

circuit of about 66 miles, they 
had to cover each day on an 
average 50 kilometres (31 miles) 
per hour between sunrise and 
sunset. Their aeroplanes were 
taken out of their hands at 
sunset every evening, and were 
locked up in a shed by the 
Aero Club officials, who only 
opened the door at sunrise the 
following day to permit the 
aviators to continue their 
“hard labour,” as it was called. 
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They could therefore only 
effect repairs to their flying 
machines or motors in the day, 
when they had to maintain the 
average speed of flight of at 
least 31 miles an hour during 
the whole time the sun re- 
mained above the horizon. In 
the course of those daily flights 
both Fourny and Hellen met 
with extremely rough weather. 
They had to contend against 
storms of wind, torrents of 
rain, and, what was worse, 
on several occasions, with fog. 
Those performances were pro- 
bably the most remarkable 
proof of the strength and 
satisfactory construction of the 
aeroplanes and of the reliability 
of their motors that has ever 
been given, especially as, to 
comply with the conditions of 
the competition, Fourny and 
Hellen had to descend to earth 
to sign the register at the end 
of each round of the 66-mile 
circuit. Séguin’s non-stop 
flight from Buo, near Versailles, 
to Bordeaux and back to Bue, 
was a striking demonstration 
of the reliability of his motor ; 
but the distance of 645 miles 
covered was not much superior 
to that of Fourny’s non-stop 
flight of 630 miles made in 
September 1912. 

With regard to Garros’ non- 
stop flight across the Mediter- 
ranean, in which he covered 
about 485 miles in a trifle less 
than eight hours, the best that 
can be said of it is that it 
showed the aviator had confid- 
ence both in his flying machine 
and the motor propelling it. 
Though M. Barthou, the Prime 
Minister, telegraphed his con- 
gratulations immediately he 
learned the successful issue of 
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the perilous undertaking, and 
subsequently bestowed the 
cross of the Legion of Honour 
on the bold aviator, the fact 
remains that the only excep- 
tional feature of the perfor- 
mance was that the non-stop 
flight was accomplished under 
conditions which must have 
almost inevitably transformed 
an accident to either the flying 
apparatus or the motor into a 
terrible disaster. Non-stop 
flights of eight hours, while 
not common, have been made 
over and over again, therefore, 
from that point of view, Garros 
did nothing very extraordinary, 
and he is scarcely pardonable 
for risking his life simply to 
make a sensation. On reaching 
Marseilles on his way back to 
Paris after the exploit, he ad- 
mitted he at more than one 
moment during the crossing 
considered he had but little 
chance of avoiding a fatal 
plunge into the sea. He had 
not yet reached Corsica when 
@ reacting spring of an exhaust 
valve flew off. Fortunately 
the centrifugal force of the 
rotary motor sufficed to keep 
the valve working, but the 
accident seriously disturbed 
the equilibrium of the engine, 
thus causing an extremely dis- 
agreeable and dangerous vi- 
bration of the aeroplane, and 
diminishing its speed. When 
still at a distance of 70 or 75 
miles from Bizerta, he discovered 
his tank no longer contained 
more than 20 litres of essence. 
He admits his anguish at that 
time was intense, especially as 
he was twice the victim of 
mirage. He saw what he 
believed to be land, and steered 
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towards it, only to see it vanish. 
He had pretty nearly lost all 
hope when he descried three 
black spots on the wide expanse 
of water. They were the 
torpedo-boats the Minister of 
the Marine had ordered to put 
to sea to meet him. He was 
saved, but when he landed on 
African soil his essence tank 
was as good as empty. Though 
Garros’ exploit was foolhardy 
and useless, it is probable that 
within a shorter delay than 
most people imagine the cross- 
ing of the Mediterranean on 
hydro-aeroplanes will become 
® common, if not daily, occur- 
rence. Already the flying ap- 
paratus is sufficiently perfect 
to inspire confidence in its 
strength to weather almost 
any storm, and its stability 
and the improved skill of the 
aerial pilots have reduced the 
danger of an accident, due to 
the condition of the atmosphere, 
toa minimum. The only really 
great risk run by the pilot of 
an aerial craft heavier than air 
while navigating over the sea 
consists in the still too great 
unreliability of the aviation 
motors. Non-stop flights of 
thirteen hours have been made 
with certain aviation engines, 
but the same motors sometimes 
break down after working a 
very short time. When the 
aviation motors can be relied 
on to work as continuously as 
a steam-engine, the aerial pilot 
who may undertake a cross- 
sea voyage, such as that made 
by Garros, will not run any 
much greater risk than the 
aviator travelling over land, 
on the condition, however, that 
he carry sufficient essence on 
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his machine to enable him to 
reach his destination. 

At the annual Gordon- 
Bennett Aviation Cup Race 
held at Betheny (Rheims), the 
winning monoplane covered 
the 124 miles in 59 m. 453 s. 
—that is to say, it travelled 
at an average speed of 124,5, 
miles an hour. Though sen- 
sational, the performances of 
the competitors in that race 
cannot be said to have greatly 
furthered the cause of avia- 
tion, because the flying ap- 
paratuses with which such 
high speed was attained were 
universally recognised to be 
utterly useless for all practical 
purposes. It was consequently 
decided to modify the condi- 
tions of the annual aerial Derby. 
A preliminary test of compara- 
tively slow flight will be 
imposed on all the machines 
entered to compete in the 
race, If that be done, the 
Gordon-Bennett Aviation Cup 
Race will not, as heretofore, 
encourage the creation of 
“freak” machines, but stimu- 
late constructors to build 
aeroplanes capable of attain- 
ing high speed—perhaps not 
124 miles an hour—and at the 
same time of maintaining 
themselves in the air at a 
sufficiently low speed to deprive 
the landing of any special 
danger. Though speed is 
undoubtedly a very desirable 
quality, the machine which 
possesses it cannot be regarded 
as constituting a useful pro- 
gress if no one but a most 
expert aviator can pilot it, 
and even he at the risk of 
his life. To attempt to land 
with the monoplanes used at 
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Betheny this year on anything 
like rough ground would inev- 
itably spell disaster. 

When Chévillard commenced 
his twists in the air, and 
plunging descents, they were 
qualified as. “acrobatic tricks,” 
and condemned by many 
people who saw nothing in 
them but the means of gain- 
ing popularity with its con- 
sequent pecuniary advantages. 
However, if Chévillard was or 
was not inspired with the 
desire to make a little fortune, 
even at the risk of his life, 
it is now recognised his 
“acrobatic” performances did 
much to give confidence to 
aviators in general, because his 
eccentricities of flight showed 
that it is possible for an 
aerial pilot, if he preserves his 
presence of mind, to right 
his machine even from posi- 
tions which were previously 
regarded as inevitably leading 
to catastrophe. The lessons 
he thus taught were soon 
learned. Pégoud, Chévillard 
himself, Garros, Chanteloup, and 
numerous other aviators, out- 
doing Chévillard’s first exploits, 
purposely upset their machines 
in the air, looped the loop, 
flew with their head down- 
wards, replaced their respec- 
tive aeroplanes in the normal 
horizontal position, reascended 
to giddy heights from which 
they dived down _ perpen- 
dicularly, or nearly so, and 
landed safely. 

Vicomte Guy de 
d’Auteroche, who unfortu- 
nately lost his life while 
attempting to loop the loop 
in the air, was nevertheless 
a very skilful military aviator. 


Lynes 
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He distinguished himself at 
the autumn manceuvres, and 
at the same time rendered 
signal service to military 
aviation. He was ordered to 
fly over a certain place, on 
which he was to drop imagin- 
ary bombs. Not having prac- 
tised bomb-dropping, he was 
conscious that if, in the case 
of real hostilities, he tried to 
throw bombs from his aero- 
plane travelling at a speed 
of 50 or 60 miles an hour, 
he would almost certainly miss 
his aim, but that if he could 
make his machine remain 
stationary over the spot he 
wished to hit, his task would 
be easy. He therefore decided 
to attempt to make a per- 
pendicular descent over the 
place which he had _ been 
ordered to destroy with imag- 
inary bombs. He effected the 
manceuvre by placing his 
aeroplane head to the wind, 
which at the time was blow- 
ing at the speed of about 
35 miles an hour, and then, 
slackening his motor till the 
flying machine remained sta- 
tionary in the air, he allowed 
it to flutter down compara- 
tively slowly while constantly 
preserving its horizontal po- 
sition. When within about 
200 or 300 feet of the ground 
he set his motor going full 
speed, and effected a landing 
in the usual manner. Later 
on Vicomte d’Auteroche re- 
peated the experiment many 
times at the Buc Aerodrome, 
with passengers accompanying 
him on his aeroplane. The 
vertical descent, the utility of 
which is self-evident, is devoid 
of any special danger when 
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effected in that manner, and 
it can be made without diffi- 
culty by any ordinarily skilful 
pilot. It is almost needless to 
add that, instead of landing 
after such a descent, the 
aviator can, if he chooses, 
continue flight. 

Lieutenant Stoeffler’s aerial 
raid of 1376 miles in less 
than twenty-four hours is 
noteworthy, not simply be- 
cause it far surpassed the 
world’s record of 869 miles 
in one day, established by 
Brindejonc des Moulinais in 
the month of June last, but 
because about a third of the 
voyage was effected during 
the hours of darkness. That 
German aviator’s very remark- 
able feat was a disagreeable 
surprise to the French, who 
had too long indulged in the 
fallacious idea that the stolid 
German could never become a 
good aviator. Their national 
amour propre was so wounded 
by the performance that some 
journals tried to find consola- 
tion in the fact that Stceffler 
is an Alsatian, and conse- 
quently only German by right 
of conquest. However, almost 
at the same time the German 
aviator Hirth vanquished a 
strong team of French avia- 
tors at the hydro-aeroplane 
race over the Italian lakes 
and rivers. Piloting an all- 
German machine, he covered 
the 370-kilometre (229}-mile) 
course in 3 h. 31 m. 50} 8.; 
whereas Garros and Fischer, 
each piloting an all-French 
hydro-aeroplane, occupied re- 
spectively 3 h. 41 m. 52} 8. 
and 4 h. 14 m. 543% 6. 
in reaching their destination. 
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Though Hirth was ultimately 
disqualified, because he failed 
to perform the altitude test, 
the French aviators, of whom 
there were half a dozen in 
the race, all piloting French 
machines, were beaten by the 
only German aviator par- 
ticipating in the contest. 
Stoeffler’s exploit of travelling 
by night showed undeniable 
courage and skill, but it can- 
not be said to have demon- 
strated any particular progress 
in aerial navigation any more 
than Hirth’s victory in the 
Italian lakes hydro-aeroplane 
race. But those performances 
show that the French must 
continue to exert themselves 
if they wish to preserve the 
considerable advance they still 
possess in aviation over all 
other nations, 

If the foregoing deductions 
are as correct as the writer 
believes them to be, it would 
seem undeniable that as a de- 
monstration of the progress 
made in the construction of 
aeroplanes and in aerial navi- 
gation during 1913, the per- 
formances of Fourny and Hel- 
len and the “acrobatic” flights 
of Chévillard, Pégoud, Garros, 
Chanteloup, &c., are the most 
convincing. Fourny and Hel- 
len by their daily long cross- 
country aerial voyages in all 
weathers, and often in storms 
of wind, of which the velocity 
was sometimes almost, if not 
quite, equal to the speed of 
their respective aeroplanes, 
showed that well - constructed 
biplanes and monoplanes can 
be depended on to perform 
service in almost every con- 
dition of the atmosphere, The 
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exploits of Chévillard, Pégoud, 
Garros, Chanteloup, &c., leave 
no doubt concerning the in- 
correctness of the assertions of 
the theorists who formerly gave 
scientific proof on paper that 
when once the air pressure is 
transferred from the lower to 
the upper side of the bearing 
surfaces of an aeroplane it 
cannot possibly be re-trans- 
ferred back to the lower side, 
and that consequently the 
machine must come to the 
ground. 

Every means of locomotion 
entails risk, and unfortunately 
in the whole world between 
330 and 350 persons have lost 
their lives in aeroplane acci- 
dents. The number is con- 
siderable, but it is consoling 
to know that compared with 
the distance flown fatalities 
are becoming less frequent. 
Though the statistics compiled 
in various countries do not 
absolutely coincide, they all 
prove that flight is becoming 
much less dangerous, if it can- 
not yet be called safe. The 
English periodical, ‘Popular 
Mechanics,’ has published stat- 
istics, according to which, in 
1910 one fatal accident oc- 
curred for every 20,000 miles 
flown, in 1911 one fatal acci- 
dent for every 30,000 miles 
flown, and in 1912 one fatal 
accident for every 107,000 
miles flown. In 1913 the num- 
ber of miles flown was at least 
double that covered in the air 
in 1912, yet the fatal acci- 
dents have not been of more 
frequent occurrence. When re- 
liable statistics are published, 
they will perhaps show a 
larger number of persons have 
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lost their lives in aeroplane 
accidents, but that will be 
accounted for by the more fre- 
quent presence of two or more 
persons on aerial craft, and 
the consequent loss of more 
than one life in one single 
accident. In any case, it is no 
exaggeration to say that at 
the end of 1913 flight had been 
made twice, if not three times, 
safer than it was in 1912. 
With the now existing more 
perfect flying apparatus and 
the greatly improved skill of 
aerial pilots in general, acci- 
dents in the air are becoming 
very rare. The risks attend- 
ing aerial navigation are not 
so much in flight itself as in 
landing after flight. Never- 
theless the landing chassis have 
been so immensely improved 
that an experienced pilot can 
now bring his machine to 
the ground safely almost any- 
where, if he is not piloting a 
purely racing aeroplane like 
the monoplanes used at the 
Gordon-Bennett Cup contest. 
Only the other day, Irat, a 
French aviator, renowned for 
the number and length of his 
aerial raids while performing 
his military service, was liber- 
ated from the active army. 
He affirms that during his 
two years’ service he effected 
safely, on all descriptions of 
ground, at the lowest estimate, 
as many as 3000 landings 
without ever damaging his 
flying machine. 

The aerial science has al- 
ready reached a point which 
defies attack. Its further pro- 
gress towards perfection is as 
inevitable as the diffusion of 
light by the rising sun. Yet 
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its development may be as- 
sisted or delayed. Unfortu- 
nately, the measures the Gov- 
ernments of the great European 
Powers have taken with the 
object of insuring their national 
defence are calculated to hinder 
most seriously the continuation 
of the rapid advancement of 
aviation. Certainly no one could 
for a moment entertain the 
idea of accusing any State of 
seeking to suppress flight ; but 
the number and extent of zones 
round fortified positions, mili- 
tary camps, naval ports, ar- 
senals, &c., over which flight is 
prohibited, constitutes a griev- 
ous impediment for aviators. 
On certain frontiers those in- 
terdicted zones form a veritable 
barrier, or leave nothing but a 
narrow channel through which 
the aerial pilot can with diffi- 
culty thread his way. And 
as fortifications are for the 
most part raised to prevent 
the easy access of — hostile 
troops into the country by 
valleys and plains — which 
are, of course, most propi- 
tious for flight—the aviator, 
to avoid passing over inter- 
dicted zones, is frequently 
obliged to ascend and fly 
over mountainous. regions, en- 
tailing additional risk of 
accident, The regulations con- 
cerning the descent of aerial 
pilots within interdicted zones 
are not only severe against 
aerial travellers coming from 
a foreign country, but also 
against native pilots. In the 
case of an aerial vessel—steer- 
able balloon or aeroplane— 
landing either intentionally or 
unintentionally, or again in 
compliance with signals from 
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the earth, it is seized by the 
authorities and not allowed to 
leave before a number of vex- 
atious formalities have been 
accomplished. It goes with- 
out saying that in the case 
of any attempt at spying 
having been discovered, the 
airship is confiscated and the 
guilty persons arrested. 

No true patriot can object 
to the punishment of a spy; 
and since it is believed by 
most people that really im- 
portant secrets of national 
defence can be surprised by 
flight over fortified places, the 
enactment of even most ex- 
ceptionally severe penalties 
against all persons convicted 
of aerial spying would be re- 
ceived with satisfaction in the 
aviation world. But the pilot 
who comes to the ground 
within the limits of an in- 
terdicted zone should not, 
without proof of guilt, be 
treated as @ criminal. 

In spite of their severity, the 
regulations are not likely to 
prove an effectual safeguard 
against aerial spying. Ad- 
mitting that secrets of national 
defence can be surprised by 
flight over certain places— 
which, however, is contestable 
—it is most improbable a spy 
would willingly come to earth 
within an interdicted zone; 
and if he descended beyond 
its limits no one would have 
the right to molest him, un- 
less it were proved he had in 
reality flown over the pro- 
hibited land. Only in the 
case of the machine and pilot 
coming from abroad could they 
be detained for an inquiry. 
In most cases it would be 
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very difficult to prove the 
violation of the regulations 
concerning flight over an in- 
terdicted zone, because the 
spy would certainly not de- 
scend to earth, unless con- 
strained to do so by the 
break-down of his motor, 
within sight of the place 
where he had committed his 
crime. Already aeroplanes can 
be relied on to remain in the 
air for many hours, travelling 
at the speed of 65 or 70 
miles an hour. The record 
of the duration of flight 
is over thirteen hours, and 
that of the distance covered 
without stopping over 625 
miles. It is therefore evident 
@ spy could come from a very 
long distance and escape far 
beyond the reach of the persons 
who might have witnessed the 
perpetration of his spying. He 
might have come from a foreign 
country, and he could return 
to it. As for the danger he 
would run from rifle or other 
fire while flying over an inter- 
dicted zone, it would not be 
very serious, firstly because the 
persons within the zone would 
not be prepared for recourse 
to that extreme measure, and, 
secondly, even supposing they 
were prepared, the rapidity of 
flight of an aeroplane makes it 
a difficult target to hit. And 
to bring it down the pilot him- 
self must be killed or wounded, 
or some vital part of the ma- 
chine seriously injured. The 
wings of an aeroplane may be 
riddled with bullets without 
preventing the continuation of 
flight. Moreover, if an aerial 
pilot undertook a spying ex- 
pedition, he would probably 
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use an armour-plated machine, 
in which both he and his motor 
would be protected effectually 
against rifle-fire from the earth 
beneath him. For these and 
other reasons the present severe 
restrictions placed on flight 
over fortified places do not 
seem likely to prove effectual 
against any really determined 
attempt at spying. Their 
utility, if it be admitted they 
have any, would, however, be 
considerably increased by every 
aerial craft being, like every 
automobile, provided with a 
number which should be 
painted under its wings in 
figures a yard or more long. 
To succeed in his perfidious 
task a spy would be constrained 
to descend sufficiently low to 
render the figures legible for 
persons on the ground. 

Many competent judges de- 
clare interdicted zones have 
been created in all countries 
over numerous places where 
their utility is most problem- 
atical, and that in almost every 
case the extent of the zone is 
unnecessarily large. For in- 
stance, the 10-kilometre (6} 
miles) radius round fortresses 
cannot be regarded as anything 
but exaggeratedly excessive. 
A 5-kilometre radius would be 
more than sufficient. Suppos- 
ing an aeroplane rose on the 
outskirts of that radius to the 
height of 2500 metres—that is 
to say, to half the distance 
separating it from the fort— 
the angle of vision of its pilot 
would be sufficiently acute to 
prevent him from discovering 
anything of interest, even if 
his sight could penetrate 
And if the height 


so far. 
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were increased, though the 
angle of vision would become 
less and less acute, the greater 
altitude would render all useful 
observations impossible. That 
is the opinion, based on experi- 
ence, of the French civil aviation 
authorities, and it is shared by 
French military men. Indeed, 
General Baillaud goes so far as 
to affirm there is no secret in a 
fort which can be surprised by 
an aviator flying over it. In 
any case, the severity of the 
restrictions put on flight are 
deemed in France so detrimen- 
tal to the progress of the aerial 
science, that both the Aero Club 
of France and the French 
National Aerial League have 
appealed to the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, urging him 
to take the initiative of sum- 
moning an International Con- 
ference or Commission to 
examine the question of in- 
terdicted zones. By requesting 
the foreign Governments to ap- 
point delegates to participate 
in the labours of the Conference 
or Commission, the French au- 
thorities would indicate their 
willingness to set the example 
of suppressing useless zones, 
and of reducing the extent of 
those zones over which it may 
deem it prudent to maintain 
the interdiction to the dimen- 
sions strictly necessary for the 
safety of national defence. At 
the same time, the Aero Club 
of France has written to Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, President of 
the International Aeronautic 
Federation, informing him 
officially of the painful sensa- 
tion caused by the creation of 
the exaggeratedly extensive in- 
terdicted zones, and requesting 
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him to call the attention of all 
the federated clubs to the 
matter, with the object of 
“giving the movement of 
opinion which manifests it- 
self that amplitude and un- 
animity which will secure 
success and safeguard the 
vital interests of aerial navi- 
gation, without in any way 
wounding the susceptibilities 
of any nation or compromising 
its national safety.” 

In connection with the pro- 
jected International Conference 
or Commission for the study of 
the question of interdicted zones, 
it is important to note that the 
British Government was re- 
sponsible for the break-up of 
the International Conference 
of Aerial Navigation held in 
Paris between 18th May and 
29th June 1910. At its last 
sitting Rear-Admiral Gamble, 
the chief of the British delega- 
tion, read the following decla- 
ration: “By the order of its 
Government the British dele- 
gation has the honour to pro- 
pose the adjournment of the 
Conference. That proposal is 
made because the British 
Government considers the great 
importance of the questions 
treated by the Commission 
renders it necessary for the 
Government itself to examine 
those questions exhaustively 
before the draft convention be 
approved.” The Conference 
then adjourned, nominally till 
the 29th November 1910, but 
it never reassembled. How- 
ever, awaiting the conclusion 
of a comprehensive inter- 
national treaty regulating in- 
ternational aerial navigation, 
France and Germany found 
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it necessary, after the land- 
ing of a great Zeppelin at 
Lunéville, to conclude an 
arrangement regulating aerial 
traffic between the two coun- 
tries. It was based on the 
work done by the Commissions 
of the 1910 International Con- 
ference. The identical note 
establishing the modus vivendt 
was signed last August in 
Berlin by M. de Jagow, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, and 
M. Jules Cambon, French 
Ambassador in the German 
capital. It gives all flying 
machines (dirigibles, aeroplanes, 
and ordinary balloons) belong- 
ing to private individuals the 
right to navigate the air over 
the territories of the two con- 
tracting States. The pilots 
and passengers must be pro- 
vided with papers establishing 
their identity. If a military 
airship (dirigible or aero- 
plane) should cross the fron- 
tier inadvertently, by stress 
of weather or by any other 
unavoidable circumstance, it 
should immediately descend to 
earth. In the case of the 
military authorities recognis- 
ing the good faith of the pilot 
and passengers of the foreign 
airship, the crew will enjoy 
the advantages of ex-territori- 
ality—that is to say, the crew 
cannot be arrested. However, 
a French civil aviator, who 
may wish to make a voyage 
to Germany, should obtain the 
written permission of the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Paris, or 
of a German Consul, to pene- 
trate over German territory, 
and a German pilot coming 
to France should apply to the 
French Ambassador in Berlin, 
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or to a French Consul, for per- 
mission to cross the frontier. 
It goes without saying that 
each of the contracting Gov- 
ernments reserved for itself 
the right to interdict flight 
over such places as it might 
judge necessary in the interest 
of national defence. It was 
what was regarded as the 
abusive use of that right by 
both France and Germany 
which led to the present cam- 
paign for the summoning of 
an international Conference or 
Commission to examine the 
question of the possibility of 
restricting the number and 
extent of the interdicted zones. 
The Franco-German modus 
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vivendi stipulates equal treat- 
ment for native and foreign 
aerial pilots who may descend 
within an interdicted zone. 
No airship (dirigible or aero- 
plane) which may come to the 
ground within such a zone can 
leave it without the permis- 
sion of the military authorities. 
The consequence has been that 
in France the native civil 
pilots have been the first to 
feel the inconvenience of the 
arrangement. For instance 
Vedrines, having flown from 
Paris to Nancy, was detained 
there several days because at 
first he refused to demand the 
necessary permission to leave 
that interdicted zone. 


IL. 


It is no longer a figure of 
speech to call military avions 
the “Fifth Arm.” At the 
French autumn manceuvres 
held last September they did 
not constitute a simple volun- 
teer corps, but occupied the 
position of an arm in the 
same way as the infantry, 
the cavalry, the artillery, and 
the engineering corps. Three 
squadrons, each composed of 
six avions, were attached to 
each of the conflicting armies. 
The forces commanded by 
General Pau possessed 1 squad- 
ron of Bleriot monoplanes, 1 
squadron of Henry Farman 
biplanes, and 1 squadron of 
Maurice Farman biplanes. The 
army commanded by General 
Chomer had 1 squadron of De- 
perdussin monoplanes, 1 squad- 
ron of Voisin biplanes, and 1 
squadron of Bréguet biplanes. 


Each of those squadrons was 
naturally provided with its 
convoy, composed of 6 tractors, 
1 automobile van, 2 motor-cars, 
and 1 automobile workshop 
van. 

As some 60 avions were 
employed in the autumn 
manceuvres of 1912, consid- 
erable surprise was created 
among the general public by 
only 36 figuring in the sham 
fighting of 1913. That re- 
duction was, however, the 
consecration of the avion as 
a regular arm. Indeed, the 
corps engaged in the man- 
ceuvres comprised the regu- 
lar number of avions attached 
to them and no more, in the 
same way as they possessed 
a definite number of batteries 
of artillery, &. The limita- 
tion of the number of avions 
was the palpable proof of the 
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definitive militarisation of avia- 
tion. It was acting in accord 
with that fact that the pilots 
were not picked men, as they 
had been on previous occa- 
sions, but simply the military 
aviators of the squadrons form- 
ing part of the army corps 
which participated in the 
manoeuvres. Though the gen- 
eral public had never heard 
the names of the greater 
number of those officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and com- 
mon soldiers, those military 
pilots did the work confided 
to them as well, if not better, 
than the renowned picked 
aviators employed in last 
year’s sham fighting. They 
thus proved the French mili- 
tary authorities were right in 
already applying the prin- 
ciple that all military aviators, 
without exception, should be 
capable of rendering the ser- 
vices their chiefs may require 
of them. It was the same with 
the mechanicians and military 
workmen accompanying them, 
whereas last year the aero- 
plane constructors and motor 
builders supplied special gangs 
of expert mechanicians and 
workmen to assist the military 
aviators on the sham battle- 
field. 

It would be idle to describe 
all the evolutions of the mili- 
tary avions; but it may be 
worth while to note that they 
all, without any exception, 
effected their concentration in 
the south-western region of 
France by the aerial highway. 
Agen having been the point 
of coneentration fixed for the 
avions of General Pau’s army, 
and Toulouse for those of 
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General Chomer’s aerial forces, 
they had to fly to those 
places from Lyons, Epinal, 
Villacoublay, Douai, Mour- 
melon, &c., thus traversing 
the greater portion of France. 
The staff officers trained as 
military observers on avions 
were all men capable of appre- 
ciating the value and im- 
portance of the information 
they collected, and in each 
of the two conflicting armies 
@ superior officer served as 
intermediary between the com- 
mander-in-chief and the avia- 
tion department. He indicated 
clearly to the pilots and mili- 
tary observers the precise 
nature of the problems they 
were required to solve. There 
was a question of using the 
wireless telegraph on _ the 
avions, with a receiving- 
station at headquarters; but 
it was recognised that for 
scouting and exploring within 
a distance not exceeding 100 
kilometres (62 miles) the speed 
of the avions was such that 
the message could be brought 
by the aviator as quickly as 
it could be transmitted, re- 
ceived, translated, and written 
out. 

That calculation was doubt- 
lessly correct, because on 14th 
September, after reviewing the 
three squadrens attached to his 
army, General Pau, address- 
ing the military pilots and 
observers, said: “I congratu- 
late you each individually, but 
I must thank you all as a 
body, for your devotion and 
the services you have rendered 
us—I mean the services you 
have rendered the army of 
which I am the chief. Thanks 
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to you, we from early morn- 
ing knew hour by hour 
what the enemy was doing. 
You brought the information 
rapidly, and, what is more, 
it was always precise and 
correct. I confess that though 
I used it at once, I later on 
had it controlled. It was al- 
ways confirmed. That is the 
greatest praise I can give you. 
I knew in good time all that 
diligent, skilful tactician, Gen- 
eral Chomer, attempted. That 
fact speaks for itself. And I 
believe your comrades of Gen- 
eral Chomer’s army rendered 
the same useful services, be- 
cause it seemed to me our 
adversaries were not unaware 
of any thing which we on our 
side attempted. That is a 
splendid result in a region like 
this, crossed by rivers and deep 
valleys, where landings are dif- 
ficult and dangerous.” Though 
General Pau thus declared the 
military pilots and observers 
had carried out most success- 
fully all the instructions given 
them, he was not altogether 
satisfied with those instruc- 
tions. He considered they 
were incomplete, because, as he 
remarked, “in a country where 
communications by land are so 
diffieult and occupy so long a 
time, it was perhaps natural 
that what we call the service 
de liaison should prove to be 
the weak point. Whether I 
was in the rear or van of my 
troops, there were times when 
I was without any sufficiently 
prompt and precise informa- 
tion cencerning the carrying 
out of the orders I had given, 
and of the result of which I 
was ignorant. Had it been 
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possible to execute them? and 
how? That inconvenience is 
especially great for night 
marches. Troops are ordered 
to go and take up such and 
such positions. One knows 
they start, but one is not sure 
they reach their destination. 
Sometimes twelve hours elapse 
before one knows whether it 
has been possible to effect the 
manceuvre, and one may con- 
sequently act wrongly during 
twelve hours! Thanks to you, 
pilots and observers, we are 
often better informed of the 
enemy’s doings than we are 
concerning our own move- 
ments. It is indispensable 
this last weakness should dis- 
appear. You must start with 
the double mission to go and 
see what the enemy is doing, 
and also to ascertain whether 
what we sought to do has 
been done.” 

The aeroplanes which have 
been already incorporated in 
the French army being destined 
exclusively for scouting and 
exploring, no surprise need be 
felt that they were not used 
in the last mancuvres for 
directing artillery fire or as 
instruments of combat. It 
may be regrettable that after 
so many proofs of the capacity 
of observers on aeroplanes to 
correct the aim of artillery- 
men who are firing at a spot 
hidden from their. sight, no 
steps have yet been taken to 
provide batteries of artillery 
with that most useful auxiliary. 
It seems, however, pretty 
certain that General Bernard, 
the director of the aviation 
department quite recently 
created at the French War 
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Ministry, is determined not 
only to give the artillery the 
avions it requires, but also to 
create squadrons of avions to 
assist each division of cavalry. 
The cavalry manceuvres held 
last autumn between Rethel 
and Sissonne, at which avions 
were used, furnished convinc- 
ing evidence in favour of the 
employment of the aeroplane 
as an auxiliary for cavalry 
in scouting. It was clearly 
demonstrated that, for instance 
in the case of cavalry wishing 
to come into contact with the 
enemy, the observer on an 
aeroplane would in a ve 
short time be able to furnish 
reliable information concerning 
the positions occupied by the 
enemy which could not other- 
wise be obtained without long 
and perilous expeditions. 

At the German Imperial mili- 
tary manceuvres held in Silesia 
during the month of September, 
each of the conflicting armies 
had 1 dirigible and 18 
avions at its disposal. The 
2 dirigibles do not seem to 
have distinguished themselves 
any more than the 2 French 
dirigibles did at the French 
autumn manceuvres, but the 
services rendered by the 
German avions were described 
as having been most useful 
to the commanders, who based 
the movements of their forces 
on the information furnished 
by the aviators. Of the 18 
monoplanes (Rumpler, Albatros, 
and Jeanin, “pigeons” ) and 
the 18 biplanes (Albatros, 
Aviatik, and L.V.G., all hav- 
ing the propeller in front), 8 
L.V.G. biplanes were held in 
reserve, Each of the other 
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28 machines had at its disposal 
a four-wheeled vehicle con- 
structed for the transport of 
the avion, an automobile tractor 
carrying a tent to shelter the 
aeroplane when camping out, 
essence, oil, spare parts, &ec. 
In addition to that rolling 
stock, each of the 5 squadrons 
of avions was accompanied 
by an automobile workshop 
van. 

A material change has taken 
place during the last twelve 
months in the respective posi- 
tions of the great European 
States in so far as aviation is 
concerned. Great Britain has 
commenced the acquisition of 
an aerial fleet, destined not only 
for military scouting and ex- 
ploring expeditions, but for the 
defence of her coasts and her 
fleet ; Germany, in addition to 
the many millions lavished on 
aerial Dreadnoughts, has spent 
more money in the purchase 
and construction of aerial craft 
heavier than air than any 
other country; Russia, recog- 
nising the inestimable services 
aeroplanes can render in war, 
has undertaken the creation of 
important aerial forces; Italy 
has continued to increase her 
aerial fleet; Austria, though 
lagging behind, is occupied 
with the study of the questions 
relative to the organisation of 
a Fifth Arm; Spain has pur- 
chased a certain number of 
military avions; and Greece, 
Bulgaria,Servia,and Roumania, 
as well as Turkey, already 
possess aerial forces, to say 
nothing of the two neutral 
European States — Belgium 
and Switzerland, the former 
of which is taking a promi- 
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nent part in the development of 
aviation, or of Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, 
that are one and all following 
the example of the great 
Powers by adopting aeroplanes 
as a Fifth Arm. However, 
France still keeps the lead. 
She does not only possess a 
greater number of military 
avions than any other State, 
but she has proceeded with 
marked success with the or- 
ganisation of her Fifth Arm. 
Nevertheless, it is undeniable 
thatshe hassince the end of 1912 
lost some of the great advance 
she then had in aviation over 
all other countries. It was 
on ist January 1913 possible 
to compute with something 
like accuracy the number of 
avions she and her chief con- 
tinental rival, Germany, pos- 
sessed. Now such an operation 
would be very difficult, and 
even if reliable statistics of the 
avions belonging respectively 
to the two Powers could be 
obtained they would be mis- 
leading, because the data 
required for estimating the 
military values of the ma- 
chines would be wanting. 
It is certain the French military 
aeroplane sheds contain a num- 
ber of old avions of obsolete 
types, which could not be 
utilised in case of war, and 
it may be taken for granted 
that among the aeroplanes 
made in Germany the number 
of military flying machines 
unfit for service is also very 
large. However, aeroplane con- 
structors, who are perhaps in 
a better position than most 
people to know, affirm that 
while the French military 
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authorities have in _ recent 
months been taking delivery, 
on an average, of one avion 
per day, the German army has 
been receiving two, If that 
proportion were to be main- 
tained the German fleet of 
avions would soon be, at least 
numerically, more imposing 
than that of France. 

In addition to the regular 
aerial forces incorporated in 
the French active army, an 
aerial militia is likely to be 
created erelong. The idea was 
started by M. Alfred Leblanc 
and the Friendly Association 
of Civil Aviators, of which he 
is the President. The project, 
elaborated by the Aviators 
Syndicate and a sub-commis- 
sion of the General Staff of 
the French Army, consists in 
the grouping of some 200 civil 
aviators in an aerial militia 
force. Those civil aviators may 
be divided into three cate- 
gories : first, the pilots possess- 
ing aeroplanes; second, those 
in the service of aeroplane con- 
structors ; and third, those not 
possessing aeroplanes. At the 
present time there are not 
more than 50 or 60 civil 
aviators possessing aeroplanes, 
but a greater number are em- 
ployed by aeroplane construc- 
tors who could place machines 
at their disposal. However, 
the large majority are men who, 
having learned to pilot aerial 
craft, have been unable for 
want of money to pursue 
the calling of aviator. As 
none but men possessing the 
superior military aviation cer- 
tificate are to be admitted into 
the ranks of the proposed aerial 
militia, the Government would 
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facilitate matters by paying a 
lump sum of £60 to the pro- 
prietors of aviation schools who 
should, by the instruction given, 
and the loan of aeroplanes, en- 
able a volunteer for the aerial 
militia to pass the examination 
for the necessary superior mili- 
tary aviation certificate. After 
being admitted into the aerial 
militia, every member of the 
corps would be called out for 
a period of eight or ten days’ 
exercise every three months, in 
addition to the periods corre- 
sponding with the training of 
the military reserves. In re- 
muneration of his services each 
pilot of the aerial militia would 
receive £144 per annum. 

In spite of the fact that, as 
stated above, a German officer 
piloting an all-German avion 
of the military type last Octo- 
ber beat the world’s record of 
distance covered in the air in 
one day, and that a civil German 
aviator, piloting an all-German 
hydro-aeroplane, surpassed the 
performances of half a dozen 
of the best French aviators 
piloting all-French machines at 
the Italian Lakes competition, 
there can be little doubt of the 
German avions being less per- 
fect than those built in France. 
Indeed, in the construction of 
aeroplanes the French have 
maintained their superiority. 

It would be useless for any 
Power to possess the best and 
most perfect fleet of avions if 
it had not a sufficient number 
of expert pilots to man the 
aerial craft. At the present 
moment the French Aero Club 
has issued 1550 aviation pilot’s 
certificates, but the list com- 
prises many foreigners. Of the 
VOL. CXCV.—NO, MCLXXIX. 





licensed French pilots about 
250 have also obtained the 
superior military aviation cer- 
tificate, and are consequently 
most expert and experienced 
aviators. Whether Germany 
can boast of possessing an 
equal or a superior number of 
aviation pilots may be ques- 
tioned ; but it is undeniable that 
the German military aviation 
authorities are pushing for- 
ward as fast as possible the 
instruction of pilots regardless 
of expense, and also, it would 
seem, from the frequency of 
serious and often fatal acci- 
dents, regardless of cost in 
human life. The writer of this 
article does not pretend to be 
acquainted with, or to be able 
to appreciate all, the details 
of the organisation of the 
military aerial forces of Great 
Britain, Germany, or France, 
but it may be useful to call 
attention to the state of 
transition which existed in 
France during the last six 
months of 1913. After the 
appointment of General Roques 
to the command of a division, 
Colonel Hirschauer, promoted 
to the grade of general, was 
named Permanent Inspector- 
General of Aviation. He made 
no important innovation, but 
contented himself with the 
continuation of the work of 
organising the aerial troops 
commenced by General Roques. 
He in his turn was removed 
from his post at the head of 
the French military aviation 
services and given the com- 
mand of a brigade. In the 
meantime M. Etienne, the War 
Minister, had created a special 
aviation department at the 
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War Ministry, and General 
Bernard was placed at its 
head. That superior officer is 
not a specialist of the aerial 
science, but great hopes are 
founded on his common - sense 
and organising capacities. It 
is said he is determined not 
only to generalise the use of 
scouting and exploring avions, 
but also to give the artillery 
and cavalry the aeroplanes 
which are destined to render 
those two arms most useful 
services. Also, he considers 
the moment has come to 
create a force of armour-plated 
fighting aeroplanes. 

By the creation of the new 
aeronautic department at the 
French War Ministry, French 
military aviation has been re- 
lieved of the dual control of 
the artillery and engineering 
departments, which led to so 
much confusion. Now, enjoy- 
ing the advantages of an 
autonomous existence, like the 
other arms, it is divided into two 
sections—the aeronautic branch 
(steerable balloons and ordinary 
balloons) and the aviation 
branch (all flying machines 
heavier than air). The officers 
at the head of those two 
branches are naturally under 
the orders of the Director- 
General of Military Aero- 
nautics, who is alone respon- 
sible to the War Minister. 
The former organisation of the 
aerial forces is also being 
modified. At the present mo- 
ment the avions and their 
pilots are dispersed among 
very numerous small aviation 
stations, many of which are to 
be suppressed. They will be 
replaced by a certain limited 
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number of great aviation 
centres or aviation camps, 
each having a vast aerodrome 
for the evolutions of the aerial 
craft and for the instruction of 
apprentice military aviation 
pilots. It is believed no 
serious inconvenience will re- 
sult from that arrangement, 
because with their rapidity of 
flight the avions will always be 
able to reach in useful time the 
places where their services 
may be required. Moreover, 
amongst the other advantages 
offered by the system are the 
reduction of the general ex- 
penses, and above all the possi- 
bility of enforcing discipline. 
Grouped in veritable regiments, 
the aviation troops will for the 
future be subject to the general 
rules of military discipline, and 
administered in the same 
manner as the units of the 
other arms by a special per- 
sonnel. The workshops annexed 
to those great aviation centres 
are to be provided with all the 
machinery, tools, and raw 
materials required for the 
rapid execution of the repair 
of avions and also of their 
motors. 

Considerable feeling, not to 
say alarm, was created some 
weeks ago among the aeroplane 
constructors by the report that 
the War Department had de- 
cided to unify its avions and to 
build them itself. If the Gov- 
ernment really undertook that 
task the French Fifth Arm 
would very quickly lose the 
place it still holds at the head 
of the aerial fleets of European 
States. The aeroplane has not 
yet been brought to such per- 
fection that it is possible for 
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any Government to adopt one 
type of avion to the exclusion 
of all others. Moreover, the 
Fifth Arm must always com- 
prise one, two, three, four, and 
perhaps five types of machines, 
each better suited than the 
others for the particular service 
it will be destined to perform. 
To deprive the French aero- 
plane constructors of the State 
orders on which the vast ma- 
jority of them depend for their 
existence would, at least, most 
seriously impede the progress 
of aerial science. The im- 
probability of there being much 
truth in the report is therefore 
evident, though it is known the 
War Department favours the 
idea of considerably reducing 
the number of types of avions 
it will employ. The advisa- 
bility of doing so cannot be 
contested, because the State 
has at various times purchased 
aeroplanes which are so defec- 
tive that they cannot be utilised. 
With the alleged object of re- 
ducing the number of military 
types of avions to a minimum, 
the War Department has 
adopted a new type of aero- 
plane recently invented by a 
military officer, who is to con- 
struct ten trial machines. It 
is believed that in the case of 
their proving as efficient as the 
inventor says they will be, the 
State will purchase the inven- 
tion and build the machines. 
However, that would not 
entail the suppression of 
Government orders to civil 
aeroplane constructors, who, in 
compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed several months ago, 
have already built or are build- 
ing sample armour - plated 
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avions. ‘Those armour-plated 
machines may be divided into 
three categories :— 


1st. Armour-plated monoplanes, 
or small portable biplanes, 
for artillery or cavalry 
scouting, and for short 
exploring expeditions, hav- 
ing a speed of about 75 
miles an hour. 

2nd. Armour-plated biplanes, 
for Staff scouting, with a 
minimum speed of 62 miles 
an hour. 

. Armour- plated fighting 
avions, armed with quick- 
firing guns, or capable of 
carrying large quantities 
of explosives. The speed 
of those destined to pur- 
sue hostile avions and 
steerable balloons should 
be 75 miles an_ hour, 
whereas that of the 
heavier description might 
be reduced to 62 miles an 
hour. 


The reason for this projected 
armour plating of all military 
avions is that the experiments 
made at Toulon, and the ex- 
perience of the employment of 
aeroplanes during the Balkan 


wars, prove that at a lower 
altitude than 1000 or 1200 
metres (3280 or 3936 feet) 
the flying machine and its 
occupants are dangerously ex- 
posed to rifle and artillery fire 
from the earth, and that for 
a military observer to make 
correct and precise observa- 
tions with the naked eye the 
altitude must not exceed 600 
or 800 metres (1986 or 2625 
feet). The military observer 
using strong field-glasses can, 
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however, do useful work at a 
much greater altitude, where 
he would be beyond the range 
of rifle and artillery fire from 
the land below. 

The first real trials with a 
fighting aeroplane were made 
at Camp de Chalons last Sept- 
ember. The Henry Farman 
biplane used on that occasion 
was armed with a Hotchkiss 
quick -firing gun, having a 
useful range of 4000 metres. It 
carried into the air 1000 ball- 
cartridges. For these trials 
the wings of an old Antoinette 
monoplane had been placed at 
45 degrees on the top of an 
embankment thrown up behind 
the targets of a shooting range. 
The firing with isolated shots 
commenced at a distance of 
4000 metres, but when the 
attacking aeroplane had come 
within 2000 metres of its target 
the firing was made automatic. 
To be able to aim effectually 
the aeroplane had to be kept 
at no greater height than about 
32 feet above the ground. The 
monoplane was literally riddled 
with bullets. In fact it was 
calculated that 80 per cent 
of the projectiles fired took 
effect. The fact that the 
Antoinette monoplane was 
stationary does not deprive 
those trials of any of their 
importance, because in the case 
ef an armed aeroplane pursuing 
an avion, flying in front of it, 
at about the same speed, the 
target offered by the fleeing 
aeroplane would be virtually 
stationary in relation to the 
pursuing avion. Further trials 
are to be made with targets 
suspended from balloons or 
hung from kites. 
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The experiments of bomb- 
dropping were not less suc- 
cessful. In the competition 
for the Michelin Aero-target 
prizes controlled by the mili- 
tary authorities, Lieutenant 
Varcin, piloting a Maurice Far. 
man military biplane, gained 
the £2000 prize for bomb- 
dropping from the height of 
200 metres (656 feet). Having 
in accord with the regulations 
carried into the air 15 bombs, 
each weighing 7 kilogrammes 
100 grammes (about 154 Ib.), 
he dropped 13 of them on the 
target of 20 metres (65 feet) 
diameter. The first prize of 
£600 for dropping bombs from 
the altitude of 1000 metres 
(3280 feet) on a circular target 
having a diameter of 25 metres 
(82 feet), was won by the civil 
pilot Fourny, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Desmoulin on a 
Maurice Farman biplane of 
the military type. Being per- 
mitted by the regulations to 
carry on his machine only 5 
bombs, each, however, weigh- 
ing 22 kilogrammes (about 
48} lb.), he succeeded in drop- 
ping two of them on the target. 
The second prize of £200 was 
awarded to Gaubert, another 
civil aviator, who, also piloting 
a Maurice Farman biplane, hit 
the target once. It is import- 
ant to note that, though the 
other bombs dropped by Fourny 
and Gaubert failed to hit the 
target, the greatest distance 
between the spots on which 
they fell and its circumference 
was only 5 metres (16 feet 
5 inches). 

In presence of the activity 
with which aerial armaments 
are being pursued in all 
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European States, and especi- 
ally in Germany, the entente 
cordiale with France acquires 
considerably increased value 
for Great Britain. In a com- 
paratively short time the Ger- 
man Government, backed by 
the whole of the German 
nation, will have created a 
formidable fleet of aerial 
Dreadnoughts and sufficiently 
numerous squadrons of aero- 
planes and hydro-avions to 
play a most active part in 
case of war. It is needless 
to repeat what has _ been 
already said in ‘Maga’ on 
more than one previous occa- 
sion concerning the danger 
which must result for Eng- 
land from the existence of 
a powerful aerial fleet in 
Germany. Nevertheless it is 
permissible to point out once 
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more the necessity of provid- 
ing adequate aerial forces to 
repel the attack of hostile 
aerial forces, because, if not 
effectually opposed, the damage 
they could do to the British 
ports, arsenals, towns, cities, 
shipping, &c., would be in- 
calculable. In that case the 
assistance France could lend 
in the shape of aerial craft 
would be at least of as great 
importance for England as the 
aid Great Britain could fur- 
nish the Republic by de- 
spatching an army corps to 
co-operate with the French 
in repelling a German in- 
vasion. In any case, there 
is no longer any doubt that 
Great Britain must not count 
exclusively on her superiority 
at sea to preserve the advan- 
tages of her insular position. 








THE LADY IN THE BLUE VEIL. 


SHE was the very first per- 
son that we noticed among the 
crowd of passengers who with 
their friends filled the prome- 
nade-deck of s.s. Bussorah. 

It was our first voyage 
together, for Marjorie and I 
were newly married then, in 
the early eighties, and we had 
gone straight below directly 
we came on board and settled 
our belongings in our cabin, 
as becomes experienced travel- 
lers. At least I was that, and 
Marjorie was still in the sub- 
missive stage of married life, 
when she followed my lead 
willingly. That business being 
well over, we were free to 
look about us, and take notes 
of our future companions. 
Rather an important matter 
that, for in the days of which 
I write a voyage to India 
lasted a good month,—and 
among them all, the first who 
attracted us both was the lady 
in the blue veil. 

She stood leaning on the 
rail of the ship, isolated from 
every one, not looking at the 
crowd on the wharf, and 
apparently quite unmoved by 
the leave-takings which were 
going on all round her. 
Apart from it all, she was 
gazing, with a curious air of 
expectancy, in the direction 
in which we should so soon 
oe moving. There were other 
women as solitary (there 
always must be at the begin- 
ning of a voyage), but none 
who looked so extraordinarily 
aloof and alone. 


There was something dis- 
tinctive also in her appear- 
ance, She was small and 
slightly made, very neat in 
dress and figure, with fair 
hair closely coiled on a well- 
shaped head, and a hat securely 
fastened on. She wore suit- 
able clothes, too, and without 
being what you would describe 
as fashionable, she looked just 
right, unmistakably a lady, 
and surely a pretty one, I 
don’t know why I should have 
expected that from only see- 
ing her back, and yet I did. 
Perhaps the thick blue gauze 
veil which was wound round 
her hat, covering her face 
and completely enveloping her 
head, had something to do 
with it. I thought, I suppose, 
that she was protecting a 
lovely complexion from the 
sea-air. Anyhow, the idea 
that her whole personality 
conveyed to me was: firstly, 
that here was a very pretty 
woman ; and secondly, that she 
was waiting—waiting for some 
one, or something. Marjorie 
thought so too, for she mur- 
mured in my ear, “J wonder 
who she is waiting for, 
Dick? Isn't she nice and 
pretty,—I am sure we shall 
like her. I wish she would 
look round.” 

As she spoke the woman 
we were watching turned, 
and we saw why she wore 
a veil. It came almost as 
a shock, the reality was 
such a blow to our expecta- 
tions, and so contrary to the 
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impression her general appear- 
ance had given us; for the face 
we had thought would be beau- 
tiful was marked from brow 
to chin with the disfiguring 
signs of smallpox. The per- 
fect oval remained, but the 
lines of the features were 
blurred, the nose thickened, 
the complexion faded, the 
whole effect as of a picture 
over which some careless hand 
had rubbed a cloth before the 
paint had dried. From this 
ruin a pair of the bluest eyes 
I have ever seen met mine for 
a moment, with a look that 
said as plainly as words, “I 
know that I am a horrid sight, 
but oh, don’t let me see that 
you think so.” It was only 


a look, and then she passed 
quickly by us and was gone, 
—leaving us only trusting 
that our expressions had not 
betrayed our feelings. 


“Oh, Dick, how awful! The 
poor thing,” gasped my wife in 
my ear. “And I was sure she 
was pretty. What can have 
happened to her?” 

“She’s had smallpox badly, 
poor lady,” I answered, for in 
my wanderings I had seen the 
result of bad cases before. 

“She’s got the cabin opposite 
to us. I think I saw her there,” 
went on Marjorie presently. 
“T shall try to make friends 
with her. Did you notice, 
Dick, she looked at us as if 
she thought we'd hate to see 
her? No one could be so brutal 
as to let her see that, could 
they?” 

“T hope not,” I said; but 
looking down at Marjorie’s 
pretty face as she lifted it to 
me then, with her fair English 
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rosiness, pureness of outline, 
and look of healthy cleanness, 
I could not help realising what 
the loss of all that must mean 
to the other woman. “I am 
afraid it must make a difference, 
but no decent: fellow would let 
her see it,” I answered. 

“‘T wonder if she’s married ?” 
said Marjorie thoughtfully. 
“The poor thing.” 

There was a world of pity 
in her voice, and I knew my 
kind-hearted wife was planning 
how best she could help with- 
out showing too plainly the 
pity she felt,—for we both 
knew instinctively that this was 
one of those cases where to be 
of any use considerable tact 
would be needed. 

But after all, some days 
passed before we made the 
acquaintance of the woman 
who had enlisted our sym- 
pathies ; for no sooner did we 
reach the open sea than we 
came in for one of the worst 
storms it has been my lot to 
encounter. The Bussorah was 
not a good boat, and she 
pitched and rolled and wal- 
lowed all through the Bay and 
well on into the Mediterranean. 
The weather, in fact, was so 
bad that very few of the men 
even showed up on deck, and 
no women. The stewardesses 
had orders from the captain 
to keep the ladies in their 
cabins as long as possible, and 
they, for the most part, were 
only too thankful to obey. 
Certainly the deck was no 
place for women-folk, for there 
was not a dry spot anywhere, 
and the bitter winds drove 
even the hardiest of the men 
into the shelter of the smoking- 
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room, where the hours dragged 
slowly by, with the help of 
whist and small-talk. I knew 
some of the other passengers, 
and it was from one of them, 
Lindsay, a captain in the 
Gunners, that I learnt that the 
lady in the blue veil was a 
Mrs Carthew, wife of a Major 
Carthew in a Bengal Cavalry 
regiment. Lindsay had noticed 
her too, but he was a chivalrous 
sort of a fellow, and naturally 
neither he nor I made any 
reference to her looks, though 
I am sure that we each knew 
what was in the mind of the 
other. He had met Carthew, 
and though he did not say that 
either, I knew, as well as if he 
had told me, that he didn’t 
think much of him. 

Well, the bad weather ended 
at last, and one by one the 
victims of sea-sickness crept 
up on deck, and before many 
days had passed we had all 
forgotten the miseries of the 
storm, and settled down to 
enjoy the rest of the voyage. 
My wife, who was always a 
most popular young person, soon 
made friends in all directions ; 
but still, as is always the case 
in a crowded ship, people 
formed their own little sets, 
with whom they sat at table, 
promenaded the deck, and 
generally passed their days. 
Our particular set was com- 
posed chiefly of old friends of 
mine: there was Mrs Raymond 
(the wife of my colonel, who 
was going out to rejoin her 
husband after a year at home 
with her children, a real good 
sort, and I was very glad that 
she and Marjorie had taken so 
kindly to each other), a cap- 
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tain and Mrs Clark (he was 
in the Gunners), various un- 
attached men who came and 
went, and Lindsay. He was 
a cousin of Mrs Raymond’s, 
otherwise we should not have 
seen so much of him, for he 
was a reserved, shy man, a 
great sportsman, and not at 
all given to ladies’ society, 
but I fancy they liked him 
all the better for that. We 
had a very good time to- 
gether, and the days passed 
quickly, in a pleasant kind of 
monotony. 

You must not think, though, 
that we had forgotten Mrs 
Carthew. It really was her 
own fault that she was still 
so solitary, for I am sure Mrs 
Raymond, Mrs Clark, and my 
wife had all done their best to 
draw her into our circle. It was 
not that she was shy, or that 
she rebuffed them pointedly ; 
they all knew her, to the extent, 
that is, of exchanging a few 
words with her morning or 
evening, and my wife, who was 
the most persistent in her en- 
deavour to make friends, used 
occasionally to sit talking to 
her for a few minutes; but 
they never got any further, 
and as for Lindsay and myself, 
we were ready and willing to 
get her chair into a comfort- 
able corner, to fetch and carry 
for her, as one always does for 
lonely women on a voyage, to 
be friendly if she would only 
have allowed us; but she 
wouldn’t. You cannot talk to 
a@ woman who has her chair 
arranged right against the 
rails, and whose sunshade com- 
pletely blocks out the rest of 
the world—especially when she 
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makes it very plain that she 
wishes to be let alone. So, in 
spite of all our efforts, we had 
failed, and Mrs Carthew re- 
mained as apart from the life 
of the rest of us as if she were 
on another planet, and through 
it all she maintained that curi- 
ous air of waiting—of fright- 
ened expectancy —for what? 
She really hardly seemed to be 
living in the present at all, 
only in the future, and as 
though she had no mind to 
spare for anything else; but 
all this was in the first ten 
days of our voyage, and in a 
month many things may 
happen; and in this case 
they did. - 

We were sitting chatting 
one morning in our usual 
group, and the talk had turned 
on courage—I don’t remember 
how. We had given instances 
of various forms of courage, 
and my wife was arguing that 
it would be far braver for her 
to display courage than for 
Lindsay, for instance ; because 
she said that she was naturally 
a coward, and he wasn’t; and 
he was becoming very embar- 
rassed, when our captain— 
Meade was his name—came 
rolling along on his morning 
rounds, and stopped to listen 
to the chaff. 

We all liked the captain, 
because, though he was cap- 
tain of his ship, and no mistake 
about it, he gave himself no 
airs, and was a capital fellow, 
and very good company be- 
sides. There were some very 
big- wigs of civilians on the 
ship, and we were quite small 
fry, but the captain’s father 
had been in the army, and he 
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had a soft spot for soldiers, not 
to say for soldiers’ wives, espe- 
cially when they were good- 
looking. Another thing we 
had noticed and liked was, that 
whoever he spoke to, or didn’t 
speak to—and the attentions 
of a captain are considered of 
some value—he never passed 
Mrs Carthew without a cheery 
word or two, and on this par- 
ticular morning he had been 
sitting with her for quite a 
long time. He stood listening 
to us now, smiling good- 
naturedly, but apparently not 
attending very much, for his 
eye wandered back to Mrs 
Carthew, though she was sit- 
ting a long way off—and then 
suddenly he seemed to make 
his mind up, and pulled in 
another chair, and said, in 
answer to a laughing appeal 
from Mrs Clark about woman’s 
courage— = 

“I could tell you a yarn 
about that—about one of the 
bravest things I’ve ever seen 
done—but I can’t tell you now 
if the woman is really a brave 
woman, or if she only acted 
from some sort of instinct.” 
He spoke doubtfully, but of 
course we all encouraged him 
to go on, and so he filled up 
his pipe and began: 

“Tt all happened only a 
year ago when I was captain 
of the Selma. We had a 
crowded ship, and from the 
moment we left Bombay I 
felt it in my bones that we 
were going to have an un- 
lucky voyage. It wasn’t the 
weather, that was settled and 
good, so I knew it would be 
with either the passengers or 
the crew that there would be 
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trouble. I was new to the 
job too, having only had the 
one voyage out in command ; 
and of course I was particu- 
larly anxious that everything 
should go smoothly, and that 
made me all the more nervous. 
Nothing, however, went wrong 
at the beginning, only a good 
deal of squabbling among the 
ladies, and at first that only 
amused me. I couldn’t look 
upon it as serious. If you'll 
excuse me for saying 80, pas- 
sengers are cranky folk, and 
I'd had a fair experience of 
’em as first officer. 

“In this case there was 
one woman who made all the 
trouble—I was sure of it from 
the beginning—a Mrs Delorme. 
She was a beautiful woman 
too, but right-down disa- 
greeable; a regular cat the 
other women called her, though 
I should not be saying 
that now the poor thing’s 
dead. 

“The trouble began because 
she couldn’t get a cabin to 
herself. No one could, but 
there was no use telling her 
that. I fancy she had gen- 
erally had her own way, be- 
cause she was both well off 
and, as I said before, remark- 
ably handsome. Her husband 
was a big civilian, and we 
didn’t envy him when we 
found out the kind of tem- 
per she had. Poor woman, 
though,” said the captain 
remorsefully, “I get so angry 
when I think of it all that 
I keep on forgetting that 
she’s dead. Well, to go on. 
Her cabin companion was 
Mrs Carthew there,” and he 
nodded in her direction, while 


some one murmured, “The 
lady in the blue veil,” and 
we all grew more interested. 

“Yes,” he went on, “Mrs 
Carthew, but a very different 
woman to the one you know 
now.” (“We don’t know her, 
she won’t let us,” interpolated 
Mrs Raymond, but the cap- 
tain continued without notic- 
ing her.) 

“T wish I could make you 
see her as she was then,” he 
said earnestly. ‘She was as 
pretty—as pretty a woman as 
ever I’ve seen, and full of fun, 
and wild as a hawk—quite a 
charming woman. She had a 
colour like Mrs Adair there,” 
his eye falling on my wife’s 
glowing face (she was sitting 
gazing at him, listening with 
all her ears), “and such blue 
eyes, and a way with her. 
She was all over the ship 
in no tix.e, and friends with 
every one. I won’t say that 
she hadn’t her faults, though. 
I expect, for all her good 
nature, she had a bit of a 
temper; and when she found 
out, as she couldn’t help doing, 
how very disagreeable Mrs 
Delorme could be, she didn’t 
exactly lie down under it. 
And Mrs Delorme hated her 
from the first, God only knows 
why. Possibly she was jeal- 
ous, for in all the rows that 
followed Mrs Carthew had the 
majority on her side. I am 
afraid she did not try to get 
on with Mrs Delorme. She 
was very untidy in their joint 
cabin, for one thing, and the 
other woman was a regular 
old maid for neatness; and 
there were other things too— 
lots of things. In the end it 
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got so bad, and I was so sick 
of it, that when two of the 
officers offered to double up, 
to give Mrs Carthew a cabin 
to herself, I was only too 
thankful to consent. It was 
after that that the climax hap- 
pened. Mrs Delorme came to 
me one day and _ reported 
formally that she had lost 
a valuable diamond brooch, 
and she insinuated that Mrs 
Carthew had taken it; and 
then Mrs Carthew was at me 
in a great state, of course, 
and naturally very angry. 
Well, you can imagine it 
made no end of a fuss. Both 
their cabins were searched 
thoroughly, but there was no 
sign of the brooch; and per- 
sonally I didn’t believe that 
Mrs Delorme had ever had it, 
but I had to make just as 
thorough an_ investigation ; 
and the stewardesses were 
‘upset,’ and everything was 
most uncomfortable. 

“The passengers took differ- 
ent sides, though how any one 
in their senses could imagine 
Mrs Carthew capable of such 
a thing passes me. Mrs 
Delorme ‘cut’ her, and every- 
thing was as unpleasant as 
it could be. Things went on 
like that for several days, 
only getting worse instead of 
better; and then one morning 
my man told me that Mrs 
Carthew wanted to speak to 
me, and there she was with 
that damned brooch in her 
hand, and with a face like a 
ghost. She had found it all 
knotted up in the fringe of 
&@ shawl she’d been wearing 
on deck in the evening. I 
wished she’d thrown it over- 
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board when she found it,—if 
1 hadn’t been captain of the 
ship I’d have done it myself. 
As it was, there was nothing 
for it but to send for Mrs 
Delorme, give her the brooch, _ 
and tell her the story,—which 
she didn’t believe, or said she 
didn’t believe, which was just 
as bad. It was a dreadful 
scene, and poor little Mrs 
Carthew was horribly upset. 
Of course I stood by her 
afterwards, but I fancy that 
she hadn’t a pleasant time 
with some of Mrs Delorme’s 
friends. This story’s getting 
too long,” said the captain, 
breaking off to look at his 
watch; but he yielded to the 
persuasions of the whole lot 
of us, and went on again, only 
saying that he must “cut it 
short.” 

“The next thing that hap- 
pened,” he continued, “was 
that Mrs Delorme developed 
smallpox—and smallpox of a 
very bad type, too, You can 
imagine what a bad thing that 
was on a crowded ship, crowded 
just like this, only a smaller 
ship, so that we really couldn’t 
possibly isolate the case pro- 
perly. The doctor was very 
serious about it, but even if he 
hadn’t been, I had my orders 
from the Company about what 
I was to do in such a case, and 
they were to ‘land the patient 
as soon as possible.’ It seemed 
cruel, but even if I had not had 
orders, I’m not sure I wouldn’t 
have done just the same. We 
were in the Canal when this 
happened, in the hottest, most 
stagnant kind of weather you 
can well imagine, and glad I 
was, for the sake of my passen- 
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gers, that we were so near Port 
Said. The doctor and I were 
sad, though, for the poor lady, 
knowing it was small chance 
she’d have in a place like that 
— but he declared she was 
in such a bad way that it 
wouldn’t make much difference 
in the long-run. In the mean- 
time, by threats and bribes, we 
induced one of the stewardesses 
to look after her—and hoped 
for the best. 

“Naturally all this made a 
great stir among the rest of the 
passengers. They were all con- 
cerned, even those who hadn’t 
liked Mrs Delorme,—but the 
most upset of all was Mrs 
Carthew. She is a very sym- 
pathetic woman, and most kind- 
hearted—one of those women 
who find nothing too hard to 
do for any one who is ill; and 
I suppose she had besides been 
pretty well hating Mrs Delorme, 
and this threw her right into 
the other extreme. She volun- 
teered at once to nurse her, but 
naturally I was not going to 
hear of that, and there was no 
need for it either, as there was 
the stewardess. 

‘“When we reached Port 
Said I signalled for a doctor, 
and it wasn’t long before he 
came on board, and I felt worse 
than ever about leaving Mrs 
Delorme. Not that he was a 
bad sort of little fellow—in- 
deed, from what I hear of him 
now, I believe that he was most 
kind, but he was what we call 
a Dago—half Portuguese, you 
know, and he owned that the 
hospital was not up to date, 
or really fit for an English- 
woman. However, there was 
nothing else for it, so the ship’s 
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doctor went to get his patient 
ready for the move. I pitied 
him most sincerely, poor fellow, 
especially when the stewardess 
absolutely refused to be left at 
Port Said. She had seen the 
little Dago doctor, and that 
settled her, and of course we 
couldn’t make her stay against 
her will; indeed, I had strained 
a@ point when I proposed it, 
and was wondering what the 
owners would say. 

‘We were at our wits’ end, 
the two doctors and I, and it 
was pitiful to hear poor Mrs 
Delorme sobbing, and alter- 
nately imploring me not to 
send her on shore, or the 
stewardess to stay with her. 
It was then that Mrs Carthew 
came on the scene. She walked 
up to me with her hat and 
coat on, and a little bag in 
her hand, and said, quite as 
though it was an everyday 
affair to take charge of a 
woman dying of smallpox in 
a place like Port Said, that 
she was going to stay with 
Mrs Delorme. I was really 
very short with her at first, 
and the doctors and I assured 
her that she couldn’t be al- 
lowed to do such a thing, and 
that if she were allowed, it 
would be a useless risk, as Mrs 
Delorme was most unlikely to 
recover. But she only said 
it wasn’t a question of be- 
ing ‘allowed.’ No one had 
any right to stop her. And 
then she asked what did we 
propose to do if we did stop 
her; and she had us there, for 
indeed we did not know what 
to do. I was called away for 
a moment, and then she took 
the matter into her own 
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hands. She ran to Mrs De- 
lorme’s cabin, dropped on her 
knees beside the poor sick 
crying thing, and putting her 
arms round her, said, ‘Don’t 
cry, I’m coming with you. I'll 
take care of you, I promise 
ou,’ 

“T stood at the door and 
saw it all,” said the Captain. 
“Oh, but she was a pretty 
creature then ” He stop- 
ped, evidently thinking of the 
change. 

“And she went, and she 
caught it?” said my wife 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, we left her with Mrs 
Delorme at Port Said. I don’t 
remember ever feeling worse in 
my life than when I watched 
the tug going off with those 
two young women, and only the 
little half-caste doctor in charge, 
—and yet I don’t know now 
what else we could have done. 
.. + I was due for leave when 
the ship reached England, and 
so I didn’t come this way for 
some months, and though I’d 
written both to Mrs Carthew 
and the doctor, Id heard 
nothing of her, Next time I 
called in he told me that Mrs 
Delorme died soon after we 
left her, and that Mrs Car- 
thew caught smallpox and 
had the horrible complaint 
very badly, but that she had 
recovered and gone home. He 
said she was marked, but I 
had no idea it was as bad 
as this. I had not seen 
her from the day I watched 
her go off with Mrs Delorme 
until she came on board the 
other day, and then I hardly 
recognised her. Well, perhaps 
that’s rather an exaggeration, 
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but she is certainly terribly 
changed.” 

We sat silent a little, think- 
ing over what we had heard, 
and fitting in the facts with 
what we had seen for our- 
selves of Mrs Carthew. No 
one said how brave we thought 
she had been. It was one of 
the things which go without 
saying, — but presently Mrs 
Raymond said thoughtfully : 

‘‘What strikes me as curi- 
ous is that a woman who could 
show such courage should be 
apparently really rather mor- 
bid now? You know,” she 
added, addressing herself more 
directly to the captain, “she 
is not really a bit disagree- 
able to look at—at least I 
don’t think so, especially since 
I’ve heard her story, and it 
spoils the whole thing that she 
should be so overwhelmed, as 
it were, by her appearance. 
I don’t want to seem hard, but 
that’s the way it strikes me.” 

The captain shook his head. 
“JT don’t know,” he said. 
“She’s new to it, you see— 
and you may say what you like, 
but looks do make a great dif- 
ference to a woman, especially 
when she is among strangers. 
All the same, it’s not that she 
feels so much. It’s meeting 
her husband again that she’s 
breaking her heart over. Her 
mother brought her on board, 
and she told me that they’d 
only been married six months, 
and that she'd put off, and 
put off, going back to him, 
hoping that she'd get more 
like herself. It isn’t as though 
they were old married people, 
you see,—it was a hurried 
marriage, a case of ‘love at 
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gers, that we were so near Port 
Said. The doctor and I were 
sad, though, for the poor lady, 
knowing it was small chance 
she'd have in a place like that 
— but he declared she was 
in such a bad way that it 
wouldn’t make much difference 
in the long-run. In the mean- 
time, by threats and bribes, we 
induced one of the stewardesses 
to look after her—and hoped 
for the best. 

“Naturally all this made a 
great stir among the rest of the 
passengers. They were all con- 
cerned, even those who hadn’t 
liked Mrs Delorme,—but the 
most upset of all was Mrs 
Carthew. She is a very sym- 
pathetic woman, and most kind- 
hearted—one of those women 
who find nothing too hard to 
do for any one who is ill; and 
I suppose she had besides been 
pretty well hating Mrs Delorme, 
and this threw her right into 
the other extreme. She volun- 
teered at once to nurse her, but 
naturally I was not going to 
hear of that, and there was no 
need for it either, as there was 
the stewardess. 

‘“‘When we reached Port 
Said I signalled for a doctor, 
and it wasn’t long before he 
came on board, and I felt worse 
than ever about leaving Mrs 
Delorme. Not that he was a 
bad sort of little fellow—in- 
deed, from what I hear of him 
now, I believe that he was most 
kind, but he was what we call 
a Dago—half Portuguese, you 
know, and he owned that the 
hospital was not up to date, 
or really fit for an English- 
woman. However, there was 
nothing else for it, so the ship’s 


doctor went to get his patient 
ready for the move. I pitied 
him most sincerely, poor fellow, 
especially when the stewardess 
absolutely refused to be left at 
Port Said. She had seen the 
little Dago doctor, and that 
settled her, and of course we 
couldn’t make her stay against 
her will ; indeed, I had strained 
a point when I proposed it, 
and was wondering what the 
owners would say. 

‘We were at our wits’ end, 
the two doctors and I, and it 
was pitiful to hear poor Mrs 
Delorme sobbing, and alter- 
nately imploring me not to 
send her on shore, or the 
stewardess to stay with her. 
It was then that Mrs Carthew 
came on the scene. She walked 
up to me with her hat and 
coat on, and a little bag in 
her hand, and said, quite as 
though it was an everyday 
affair to take charge of a 
woman dying of smallpox in 
a place like Port Said, that 
she was going to stay with 
Mrs Delorme. I was really 
very short with her at first, 
and the doctors and I assured 
her that she couldn’t be al- 
lowed to do such a thing, and 
that if she were allowed, it 
would be a useless risk, as Mrs 
Delorme was most unlikely to 
recover. But she only said 
it wasn’t a question of be- 
ing ‘allowed.’ No one had 
any right to stop her. And 
then she asked what did we 
propose to do if we did stop 
her; and she had us there, for 
indeed we did not know what 
to do. I was called away for 
a moment, and then she took 
the matter into her own 
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hands. She ran to Mrs De- 
lorme’s cabin, dropped on her 
knees beside the poor sick 
crying thing, and putting her 
arms round her, said, ‘Don’t 
cry, I’m coming with you. I'll 
take care of you, I promise 
ou.’ 

“T stood at the door and 
saw it all,” said the Captain. 
“Oh, but she was a pretty 
creature then——” He stop- 
ped, evidently thinking of the 


change. 

“And she went, and she 
caught it?” said my wife 
breathlessly. 


“Yes, we left her with Mrs 
Delorme at Port Said. I don’t 
remember ever feeling worse in 
my life than when I watched 
the tug going off with those 
two young women, and only the 
little half-caste doctor in charge, 
—and yet I don’t know now 
what else we could have done, 
... I was due for leave when 
the ship reached England, and 
so I didn’t come this way for 
some months, and though I’d 
written both to Mrs Carthew 
and the doctor, I’d heard 
nothing of her, Next time I 
called in he told me that Mrs 
Delorme died soon after we 
left her, and that Mrs Car- 
thew caught smallpox and 
had the horrible complaint 
very badly, but that she had 
recovered and gone home. He 
said she was marked, but I 
had no idea it was as bad 
as this. I had not seen 
her from the day I watched 
her go off with Mrs Delorme 
until she came on board the 
other day, and then I hardly 
recognised her. Well, perhaps 
that’s rather an exaggeration, 
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but she is certainly terribly 
changed.” 

We sat silent a little, think- 
ing over what we had heard, 
and fitting in the facts with 
what we had seen for our- 
selves of Mrs Carthew. No 
one said how brave we thought 
she had been. It was one of 
the things which go without 
saying, — but presently Mrs 
Raymond said thoughtfully : 

‘What strikes me as curi- 
ous is that a woman who could 
show such courage should be 
apparently really rather mor- 
bid now? You know,” she 
added, addressing herself more 
directly to the captain, “she 
is not really a bit disagree- 
able to look at—at least I 
don’t think so, especially since 
I’ve heard her story, and it 
spoils the whole thing that she 
should be so overwhelmed, as 
it were, by her appearance. 
I don’t want to seem hard, but 
that’s the way it strikes me.” 

The captain shook his head. 
“JT don’t know,” he said. 
“She’s new to it, you see— 
and you may say what you like, 
but looks do make a great dif- 
ference to a woman, especially 
when she is among strangers. 
All the same, it’s not that she 
feels so much. It’s meeting 
her husband again that she’s 
breaking her heart over. Her 
mother brought her on board, 
and she told me that they’d 
only been married six months, 
and that she'd put off, and 
put off, going back to him, 
hoping that she'd get more 
like herself. It isn’t as though 
they were old married people, 
you see,—it was a hurried 
marriage, a case of ‘love at 
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first sight’; and then at the 
end of six months he was or- 
dered on to the Frontier—one 
of those places where women 
are not allowed, and he had 
to send her home, She hasn’t 
much to go upon; but if 
among you you can buck 
her up a bit, it'll be a great 
thing. If you had only seen 
her before, you'd understand 
better.” 


I suppose that night that 
every young married woman on 
the ship wanted her husband to 
assure her that whatever hap- 
pened to her looks, nothing 
could make him love her less. 
At least, Marjorie awoke me 
in the middle of the night to 
make me vow that I was that 
impossibility—a man incapable 
of change. “It all depends,” 
she murmured, as, reassured, 
she settled herself comfort- 
ably to sleep again, ‘‘on 
what kind of a man Major 
Carthew is.” 

Lindsay said the same thing 
again as we paced the wet 
decks together the next morn- 
ing. He had listened in silence 
to the captain’s story, and had 
wandered off without making 
any comment, leaving the rest 
of us to talk it over; and now, 
being a man of few words, he 
said but little,—indeed, I doubt 
if he would have mentioned 
the subject at all if I had not 
started it. 

“TI can’t believe that any 
man would go back on a 
woman who had acted as 
Mrs Carthew acted,” he said 
slowly. “He should be proud 
of her. And what do ‘looks’ 
matter? No man worth call- 
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ing @ man would let it make 
any difference.” 

“Perhaps not let her see 
that it did,” I amended. “But 
if he feels different, she will 
know it,”— and Lindsay an- 
swered nothing. 

It began from that day, in 
small ways, gradually, slowly, 
little by littlek—the recovery 
of Mrs Carthew; and it was 
Lindsay who did it all. We 
all tried: we refused to be re- 
buffed by her shyness; we re- 
fused to notice that she shrank 
from us, that she wanted to 
be left alone,—we insisted that 
she should join in the deck- 
quoits and other games. We 
made much of her, but it was 
Lindsay who succeeded best. 
He was a shy man, too, and 
I do not know how it was 
done, how he became so in- 
timate with her; or when it 
was that she began to rely 
on him, to turn to him natu- 
rally for all the little services 
which some one must give to 
the woman who is travelling 
alone. 

I can remember now the day 
when I first heard her laugh. 
She soon learnt to smile again ; 
but that morning something 
that he had said made her 
laugh—a real merry, spon- 
taneous, amused laugh—like a 
girl. Lindsay looked at her 
curiously, I thought, in a 
puzzled, half-satisfied way, and 
I wondered what it was that 
he had said to amuse her 80 
much. Presently he got up 
and walked away, and 
heard her laugh again quite 
five minutes later. 

You cannot imagine the 
difference there was in Mrs 
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Carthew after that; no one 
could help being surprised who 
had seen her at the beginning 
of the voyage; and now, when 
we were only a few days from 
Bombay, she really was like 
another woman. What Mar- 
jorie called “the waiting look” 
was very rarely seen now,— 
human intercourse, and know- 
ing that her changed looks, her 
poor marred face, made no 
difference to all of us, who 
after all were only the chance 
companions of a voyage, had 
worked the change. No doubt 
she argued that surely her 
husband would be no harder 
to please. And happiness 
had really improved her ap- 
pearance. She had thrown 
the blue veil aside long 
ago—and I am sure she 
thought less and less of her 
disigurement, especially dur- 
ing the long hours when she 
talked or walked with Lindsay. 
Watching them, I wondered 
sometimes if he were over- 
doing the thing; and then, 
remembering the good fellow 
he was, and knowing the 
motives of his chivalrous atten- 
tions, I cursed myself for a 
suspicious cynic. 


Mrs Carthew only once spoke 
of her dread of the meeting with 
her husband, and that was when 
she was low and depressed, 
after a day spent nursing a bad 
headache in the seclusion of her 
cabin. To Marjorie, sitting on 
the edge of her berth, she told 
something of her fears. 

“Fred,” she said, “is one of 
those men who can’t bear plain 
women, I remember hearing 
him say that all ugly women 
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should be drowned.” She 
shivered a little as she spoke, 
and Marjorie put an arm round 
her, I know. “I wrote to him,” 
she went on, “that people 
couldn’t bear to look at me 
now—I thought I’d_ better 
prepare him for the worst,— 
but that’s hardly true, is it? 
—lI’m not so bad as that,” she 
asked humbly—and you may 
be certain that Marjorie gave 
her the asked-for assurance. 

“She showed me his por- 
trait, too,” said my indignant 
wife, when she described this 
interview to melater. “And I 
don’t think him good-looking a 
bit! The cheek of saying that 
‘plain women’ should be 
drowned! I’d drown him. 
Why shouldn’t women be plain 
as well as men, if they choose?” 
she demanded indignantly, and 
then added, “ But what can you 
expect of a man called Fred- 
erick? I’m thankful I didn’t 
marry @ Frederick, anyway.” 

“It wasn’t his fault, poor 
chap,” I said, in a smothered 
voice—for Marjorie, who was 
really upset, had thrown her- 
self into my arms. “It was 
his godfathers and his god- 
mothers. It might have hap- 
pened to me,’—but Marjorie 
only said it couldn’t, and 
kissed me again. 

And in due time we came to 
the last evening, the end of our 
first voyage—and in the kind 
half-light Marjorie and I sat 
very close, talking of the life 
we were to lead in this wonder- 
ful land, which was all strange 
and new to her, and thinking 
too how good it was that we 
should be always together, 
when all these people by whom 
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we were surrounded, and with 
whom we had become so in- 
timate, would have scattered 
far and wide, each to play 
their part on the great Anglo- 
Indian stage. The end of a 
voyage always makes one think 
somehow ; but most of all we 
thought of Mrs Carthew, and 
of the meeting with her hus- 
band, which was now so near. 

“She must be feeling very 
anxious—I hope she'll sleep 
well, and wear her black hat, 
it suits her best,” murmured 
Marjorie inconsequently, an- 
swering part of my thought— 
“but I wish it had been Cap- 
tain Lindsay.” What things 
women will say, even the best 
of them. I had thought so 
too, but I would never have 
said it, and I told her so. 

It seemed to me that the 
coolies came on board clamour- 
ing for baggage before we'd 
had half a night’s rest, and 
even for that half-night the 
cranes working, bringing up 
things from the hold, had 
troubled our slumbers. What 
with helping Marjorie to cram 
our swollen belongings into 
our cabin-trunks, collecting 
the rest of our boxes, filling 
in Customs papers, tipping 
stewards, and all the fuss of 
disembarkation, I had been so 
busy that I had almost for- 
gotten Mrs Carthew and her 
affairs; and it was only when 
everything was finished and, 
hot and tired, I made my way 
on deck for a breath of fresh 
air, that I remembered her, 
and wondered if her husband 
had come on board. Passing 
her cabin, I heard the murmur 
of voices, and a woman’s 





strange voice speaking in pity- 
ing accents. It struck me as 
curious, 

Surely Carthew must have 
come? He could not have 
failed her on such an occasion. 
And then, while a suggestion 
of something wrong, wrought 
by the chance sound of a 
woman’s voice, was fresh in 
my mind, my wife met me. 

“Dick,” she whispered in 
awe-struck tones, ‘Major 
Carthew is dead. . . . He died 
of enteric a week ago. Mrs 
Carthew’s sister is with her 
now—she came to meet her, to 
break the news to her, Oh, 
Dick—isn’t it awful?” 

It certainly seemed so, but 
even then, when the news was 
bewildering in its suddenness 
—remembering the scraps of 
information that I had gath- 
ered about the poor fellow—I 
wondered ? 

My wife reported to me later 
that Mrs Carthew seemed half- 
stunned, and sat bewildered, 
saying again and again, “He 
will never see me now, he will 
never know;” and sorry though 
I was for her, I could not help 
speculating whether to her, 
too, this final solution of her 
problem might not hold some 
hint of relief. 

I did not see her again then, 
or for some years after, for her 
sister took her on shore at once 
(there was nothing to wait for 
any more), and they left by 
that night’s mail for Delhi— 
while Marjorie and I went 
south the same evening. 

Twelve months and more 
passed before the sequel to 
Mrs Carthew’s story could be 
written. I remember the date 
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well, for our eldest son was 
just two months old, and Mar- 
jorie was celebrating his birth- 
day —for at that time she 
counted his birthdays by the 
month. It was a very hot 
day in April, and when I 
came back from barracks I 
was astonished to see her in 
the veranda waiting for me, 
too impatient even to remain 
quietly under the punka. She 
was evidently in a great state 
of excitement too, for she 
began to speak before I was 
half-way up the steps. 

“Dick,” she said, seizing me 
by the arm and shaking me in 
her eagerness. “Something 
really splendid has happened ! 
Guess.” 

“Some one going to be mar- 
ried, I suppose,” I hazarded, 
feeling safe to be right, for I 
knew nothing else interested 
her so much. 

‘How did you know?” she 
asked, rather crestfallen. And 
tin, ‘But you'll never guess 
who. Just listen to this,” and 
she read from the ‘ Pioneer’ : 


“¢ At Delhi, on the 10th inst., 
by the Rev. Charles Mattison, 
Captain Guy Lindsay, Royal 
Horse Artillery, to Mary Car- 
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thew, widow of Major Carthew 
— Bengal Cavalry, and second 
daughter of the late Colonel 
Harris, Royal Engineers, and 
of Mrs Harris, The Holme, 
Buckinghamshire.,’” 


We met the Lindsays some 
years later, when we were on 
leave in Kashmir. They had 
settled down, like ourselves, 
into sober married people, with 
children to educate and not 
too much to do it on, which 
gives plenty to think of with- 
out worrying about looks, and 
I must say I never knew a 
happier couple. It is true that 
Mrs Lindsay’s placid face could 
never again be fair to see—but 
then she was a picture of con- 
tentment, and that carries a 
charm of its own, and the 
“ waiting look” we had known 
so well was gone forever. As 
for Lindsay, he was just the 
same good fellow, sparing in 
speech, kind in deed as before, 
and, as was only right and 
proper, kindest of all to her 
who had once been “The Lady 
in the Blue Veil.” 

“TI told you so,” said my irre- 
pressible wife. ‘“I always said 
it should be Major Lindsay.” 

A. M. Scorr-MoncRIEFF. 
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OUTSIDE, there is a dazzle of 
blinding sunshine on the white 
gravel of the station platform, 
and on the purple clusters of 
the bougainvillea that forms 
the invariable adornment of 
all Indian railway stations. 
Three or four brother officers, 
clad in the white raiment of 
the tropics, are standing by the 
door of the carriage in which 
we are seated. Behind them 
is gathered a group of Indian 
gentlemen, attired in all the 
colours of the rainbow. In 
the background is a large con- 
course of friends and depen- 
dents in the humbler walks 
of life. All are assembled to 
do the last honours to the 
departing, according to the 
prescribed ritual. Inside the 
carriage is a whirring of 
electric fans, a sensation of 
heat and dustiness, and an 
intolerable smell of marigolds, 
arising from the garlands 
which, upon such oecasions, 
are cast about the necks of the 
victims. A vague feeling of 
tension is in the air. I feel 
somehow that I am _ looking 
a fool. The idea is not dis- 
pelled by a glimpse of myself 
reflected in the carriage look- 
ing-glass, and strengthens to 
conviction when I turn my eyes 
to the well-loved figure of my 
wife, about whose neck clings a 
wreath of horticultural horrors 
only less appalling than that 
with which my own is adorned. 

A feeble joke or two is 
eracked, and we all laugh with 
unnatural heartiness. The 
guard comes to say that time 
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is up, and the portly station- 
master bids us farewell. The 
flag waves, and the whistle 
blows. The lumbering train 
begins to move. A more 
natural expression steals over 
the faces of the official mourn- 


‘ers upon the platform and the 


groups begin to disperse. A 
hand or two is waved in 
natural kindly farewell, and 
we sink back into our seats 
with a sigh of relief—not un- 
mingled with regret. 

So this is the end of it all— 
of thirty years’ exile and toil, 
failure an‘ success, sweet and 
bitter,—a long vista of labour 
enlivened with much good 
sport in good company, and 
the making of many pleasant 
friendships with many men 
of many races, professions, and 
creeds. My mind harks back 
to the earlier years of my 
service and their promise, 
when, for a space, it seemed 
that all official citadels were 
to fall before the blasts of my 
trumpets, and the seats of the 
mighty were speedily to be 
mine. Well, well— 

Amphora coepit 
Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit? 


Better men than I ere now 
have had perforce to slake the 
thirst of their ambition from 
a pint-pot, and amid many 
recollections of things that 
might perhaps well have been 
otherwise, there remains some 
satisfaction in duty done, and 
in honest endeavour which, 
one may hope, cannot be al- 
together wasted. 
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Le rot est mort, vive le roi! 
Another Commissioner reigns 
in my stead, and will soon, no 
doubt, after the manner of 
new brooms, be busy correct- 
ing the mistakes of his pre- 
deeessor. Like the well bullock 
released from toil, I sniff the 
air, and begin dimly to realise 
my own freedom. So this is 
the end of it all—and, but 
for some of those friendships 
above mentioned, for the 
thought of one small grave 
beneath a tall tamarind-tree 
by a wayside rest-house, the 
familiar breath of the dawn 
breeze blowing across the 
broad river through the open 
doors of what we still naturally 
think of as “our house,” and 
a vision of one or two familiar 
and well-loved jungle camping- 
grounds, I am net sorry to bid 
farewell to the scenes where 
my life’s work, such as it is, 
has been done. 

The Indian Civil Service, 
to which I have the honour 
to belong,—like every other 
service that ever I heard of,— 
is, of course, steadily going to 
the dogs. But there are still 
some of the right stamp to 
be found among the younger 
generation, and so long as that 
can be said, so long as the 
politicians at home are not too 
flagrantly foolish or too ram- 
pantly dishonest, I suppose 
the much-enduring Empire of 
British India will continue to 
hang together somehow. At 
all events it is no business of 
mine now. 

The days of the Nabobs 
have departed, and though 
we have much to draw us 
homewards, the early spring is 
&@ poor time of year te arrive 
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in England and set up house 
amid the many diseomforts 
which narrow means_ there 
entail. So before we start on 
our final voyage we have 
decided to hasten slowly and 
see once again some of those 
wonders which travellers come 
to India from all the world to 
look upon, and which we of 
the Imperial working class 
have so often to leave un- 
visited. 

A breath of morning air, 
keener than any we have 
tasted for many a long day, 
a glimpse of an unfamiliar 
landscape of endless plains, 
with the dew glistening upon 
miles of tiny fields, smiling 
with green crops beneath the 
orient sun, and our leisurely 
mail train has come to a halt 
at a wayside station. A knock 
on the carriage door tells 
that Futteh Khan, the in- 
valuable, the last of our re- 
tainers, thinks it is -time for 
us to be getting up, and 
has brought hot tea to con- 
vince us of the fact. A curious 
character is Futteh Khan, the 
undisputed master of our house- 
hold: a Pathan by race, and 
nearly as much of a stranger 
amongst our simple peasantry 
as we are ourselves, alien from 
them in faith and habits of 
life, he has always known how 
to make himself respected, and 
to exercise the Pathan’s gift 
of getting work done—prefer- 
ably by some one else. For 
years he has followed my 
fortunes. My affairs are, I 
am sure, well known to him; 
but he and his are scarcely 
less inscrutable to me than 
when we first foregathered. 
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A wife he has, I know, and I 
have seen two of his child- 
ren. But he keeps his family 
away up in the north, some- 
where near Peshawar, I be- 
lieve, and visits them only for 
two months in the year, when 
he takes his annual holiday, 
leaving us with a host of 
injunctions about household 
matters, and returning, gener- 
ally before his time is up, with 
the air of one who has done 
his duty. He is always re- 
spectful, and has never shown 
the mistress of the house how 
utterly superfluous he con- 
siders her directions. My 
orders he receives with defer- 
ence, and he calls himself my 
servant. But upon more than 
one occasion he has proved 
himself my friend, and in all 
matters of domestic routine 
we know him to be our master. 
So his present injunction not 
to dawdle, lest Delhi find us 
unprepared, is promptly and 
cheerfully obeyed, and by the 
time that the train thunders 
on to the mile-long bridge over 
the shrunken waters of the 
Jumna, we are ready and at 
leisure to regard the outside 
world. 

A wonderful prospect meets 
our eyes. North and south 
the river stretches—a bar of 
silver between banks of white 
sand, dotted here and there 
with clumps of green trees. 
Beyond, on one side can be 
discerned the long, low line of 
the historic ridge, on the other 
are the clustered houses and 
close-packed tenements of the 
great city. In the foreground 
are the grim bastions of 
Salimgarh, and the cyclopean 
walls of Shah Jahan’s great 
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red sandstone fort, with their 
fairy bordering of marble 
pavilions. Behind these can 
be seen the round domes and 
soaring minarets of the huge 
mosque built by the same 
king, and towering high above 
everything, modern, utilitarian, 
and unsightly, are the six 
gigantic masts which support 
the wireless installation. Here 
and there still hangs a swathe 
of morning mist, and as we 
draw nearer the city the air 
is pervaded with the faint, 
unmistakable, not unpleasant 
aroma that marks all Indian 
habitations—a blend of wood- 
smoke, spices, burnt cow-dung, 
tobaceo, grain, cattle, and 
humanity. Before we are 
well aware, our train is off 
the bridge, through a con- 
cealed aperture in the walls of 
Salimgarh, and drawing up in 
the station, where we descend 
amid the seething turmoil of 
the arrival platform. 


The question where the 
new capital was to be located 
was at the time of our visit 
still unsettled, and the Govern- 
ment of India was for the time 
being in temporary quarters 
near the circuit - house, occu- 
pied by the Viceroy, on the 
eastern slopes of the ridge. 
Of the drive from the station, 
of the kindly welcome that 
awaited us, and of _ the 
joys of bath and breakfast 
after a night in the train, 
there is no occasion to speak 
here. We were not idle during 
our stay in Delhi, and I would 
tell only of matters of general 
interest. We had hired a 
motor-car for the period of our 
visit, and when, about eleven 
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o'clock, its arrival was an- 
nounced, we were all ready to 
start, and felt that if our age 
had as yet produced no sights 
worth going to see in Delhi, it 
had anyhow invented a means 
of conveyance to the noble 
remnants of antiquity, which 
the Great Moghul himself 
might have envied. 

Even the least careful of 
drivers—and ours seemed to 
have no excessive bump of 
caution—must swing his car 
slowly round the curve of the 
road that passes beneath the 
battered Kashmir Gate, and 
even the most heedless of 
tourists cannot fail to see the 
tablet there erected to the 
memory of the brave men who 
fell there. What a scene it 
must have been in the steamy 
dawn of that historic 14th 
September, when the explo- 
sion party had done its work, 
and the bugles rang for the 
assault! But in a moment we 
are through the gate and 
alighting at the doors of a 
treasure-house (one of the most 
notable shops in the world), 
where the wonders displayed 
put even the Mutiny out of 
mind. Persian carpets, ivories, 
lacquer, carvings, swords, arm- 
our, curios from all the lands 
of all the East, are courteously 
displayed for our inspection, 
and very soon we begin to feel 
as Bilkis, Queen of Sheba, felt 
in the house of King Solomon. 
By the way, there is a curious 
little story in the Koran about 
that famous visit. As may be 
discerned by a careful reader 
of our more meagre biblical 
narrative, it was a case of love 
at first sight between Bilkis 
and her royal host. So the 
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King feasted her and displayed 
the wonders of his house to 
her, and, manlike, rejoiced to 
show off his wisdom before her. 
All was going merry as a mar- 
riage bell, when some nameless 
backbiter in the suite of one or 
other monarch, who perhaps 
had reasons of his own for 
disliking the intending alli- 
ance, put about a rumour, 
which, of course, as it was 
meant to do, speedily reached 
the ears of King Solomon. It 
caused no small anxiety to the 
King, as well it might. The 
Queen’s loveliness, so ran this 
shameless story, was marred 
by a hideous growth of goat’s 
hair, which grew upon her 
shapely legs. The tale seemed 
to emanate from _ credible 
sources, and to test its veracity 
was a delicate matter. But to 
marry a lady with goat’s hair 
Bah! the idea was intoler- 
able! What was a gentleman 
to do? The King passed an 
uneasy night, and the royal 
temper suffered. So, next day, 
did the royal entourage. But 
that was of little consequence. 
A second night’s reflection . 
proved more fruitful, and very 
early in the morning the King 
had recourse to his mighty 
ministers—the Jinns. When 
that day the Queen entered 
the hall of audience by her 
accustomed door, lo! all the 
chivalry of Israel was as- 
sembled, and the King was 
seated on his throne of state 
upon the royal dais, But to- 
day, between the door and the 
dais, where yesterday there 
had been only the polished 
marble floor, there ran, or 





seemed to run, a crystal limpid 
stream. 


Bilkis was non- 
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plussed, but this was no place 
to show it. So overcoming 
her natural feminine dislike 
for wet feet, and resolving at 
the same time that at any rate 
her best petticoat should not 
suffer, she stepped briskly for- 
ward. She _ reached the 
stream’s margin, and there, 
like Lizzy Lindsay in the 
Highland song, “she kilted 
her petticoat up to the knee,” 
and put her best foot foremost. 
To her surprise she walked on 
dry footed. For the stream 
was not of real water, but of 
glass, divinum opus, the work 
of Solomon’s Jinns. Before 
she had recovered from her 
amazement, the King had 
solved his dilemma, and rumour 
was once more discovered to be 
a lying jade. They were mar- 
ried without delay, and there- 
after, we read, Solomon was 
accustomed to visit her in her 
own country for three days in 
each month. This may not 
sound an ideal of wedded bliss 
perhaps. But if the scriptural 
scribe’s account of the King’s 
harem and the number of its 
inmates is to be trusted, Bilkis 
at any rate had more than her 
share of his company. 

I could not but regret that 
no representation of this pic- 
turesque incident was to be 
found among the water-colour 
paintings by Persian artists 
which we saw in the treasure- 
house. The merits of Persian 
poetry have long been recog- 
nised in Europe, but I have 
never come across any critic 
bold enough to speak in praise 
of Persian paintings. The col- 
lection in the treasure-house, 
which numbered about twenty 
specimens, might perhaps con- 
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vince the sceptical. The art- 
ists’ names have not been 
placed upon record, but we 
were told that the pictures were 
between two and three hun- 
dred years old. Each picture 
was about as large as a 
cabinet photograph, and they 
were painted with great 
strength of conception and 
surprising delicacy of execu- 
tion. The perspective, no 
doubt, to Western eyes seemed 
queer ; but the figures were in 
all cases well designed and 
drawn, and for all the mar- 
vellous elaboration of detail, 
each picture was a finished 
and balanced composition. For 
the most part the paintings 
were illustrative of incidents 
recounted in the ‘ Bo’stan’ and 
‘Gulistan’ of Sa’adi. One 
scene in particular lives clear- 
ly in my memory. The pic- 
ture presents a clear stream 
of blue water rising frem a 
distant range of hills and 
running over a shingly bed 
in bold sweeps and turns. 
Every ripple on the surface, 
every boulder in the river- 
bed, and every pebble on its 
banks is daintily portrayed. 
In the foreground, on the 
right bank, a gaily-clad ca- 
valier, mounted upen a white 
horse with a jewelled saddle- 
cloth, and attended by run- 
ning footmen in rich liveries, 
is watching two fishermen at 
work upon the opposite shore, 
where lies a garden full of 
trees laden with golden 
oranges and searlet pomegran- 
ates. Each fisherman holds 


one end of a large net, which 
has been cast into the river 
and is bellied out below the 
surface by the force of the 
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current. In the net struggles 
a gigantic fish with gleaming 
scales and fierce red eyes. In 
the distance, behind the gar- 
den, stands a white building 
of handsome aspect with lat- 
ticed zenana windows. What 
the story may have been I 
do not know. But surely no 
very lively imagination is 
needed to build an Eastern 
tale of such material. 

But the treasure-house is 
no place for a poor man to 
linger in. Let him come away 
as I did, thanks to my wife, 
no poorer than he entered. 
And when he has done so, 
let him eonsole himself, as I 
did, by the thought that even 
had he indulged his fancy, he 
must still have had cause for 
regret in that he left the 
remainder of the shop un- 
purchased. 

A word to the chauffeur—a 
cheery if apparently somewhat 
homicidal soul—and the car 
glides on, past John Skinner’s 
church, and past the building 
that once was the library of 
the gifted Prince Dara Shikoh, 
the Moghul Marcellus. Later 
it became the British Residency, 
and is now a school for the 
training of teachers. A few 
paces farther on stands the 
telegraph office, with an obe- 
lisk in front of it, on one 
side of which is an inscription 
recording the fact that in 
1857 “the electric telegraph 
saved India.” Those who have 
seen or felt the paralysing 
effect of continual telegraphic 
instructions will be glad to 
know that space has been left 
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on the reverse for a companion 
inscription which may here- 
after eome to be engraven, 
to the effect that India was 
subsequently lost by the same 
agency! Beyond the telegraph 
office stands the gateway of 
the old powder magazine, pre- 
served as a memorial to “the 
nine resolute Englishmen ” who 
in May 1857, after defending 
the magazine to the last, blew 
it up and themselves with it, 
lest its contents should fall into 
the hands of the enemy. All 
this is familiar ground and 
needs no re-description. The 
car dives beneath the railway 
bridge and we turn sharp to 
the right towards the station, 
eut through the gardens on 
our left, and in a moment are 
entering, near the town hall, 
the Chandni Chouk, or Street 
of Silver, the main bazaar of 
the city. 

The throng of traffic and 
foot-passengers walking in the 
roadway, none of whom can 
apparently see the car unless 
they also hear its horn, or 
hear its horn unless they also 
see the car, three or four 
narrow escapes of disaster and 
my earnest adjurations to the 
driver have their effect, and 
that joyous creature is content 
to move less recklessly. 

On this side is the spot 
where in September 1857, in 
the face of a threatening 
erowd, not one of whom dared 
lift a finger against him, 
Lieutenant Hodson, attended 
only by a few Indian troopers, 
tried, sentenced, and executed 
the Delhi princes.' Within a 





1 That is, if Hodson’s version of the incident is to be accepted. It is not con- 


tended that the action was justified, but simply that it was done. 
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stone’s-throw of it stands the 
house from which, in Dec- 
ember 1912, in the presence 
of an enthusiastic concourse 
of loyal citizens, and all the 
might, majesty, dominion, and 
power of the British Empire, 
a bomb was thrown at Lord 
Hardinge, with wellnigh fatal 
effect, by the hand of an 
assassin who was not arrested 
at the time, and is not likely 
to be so now. But before we 
have time to pursue to its 
probably erroneous conclusion 
the train of thought suggested 
by these two incidents, an 
opening in the traffic gives 
our irrepressible driver his 
chance. Away we go once 
more at top speed. By the 
grace of God we reach the 
steps leading up to the Jama 
Masjid without accident, and 
there alight. ‘Surely you are 
favoured of Heaven,” say I to 
the driver, ‘“‘else had the stain 
of innocent blood been upon 
your hands.” ‘Nay, sahib,” 
he replies with a pleasant 
smile, “innocent blood in all 
this city there is none — save 
that of little children, of whom 
I am ever careful. Be pleased 
also to reflect that to-day is 
Friday, and the hour lacks a 
quarter of one. Now shall the 
sahibs see a sight worthy of 
seeing, and I too shall be in 
time for the prayers.” 

Futteh Khan, who has been 
adorning the front seat beside 
the driver, attired in a coat of 
an outrageous check, which he 
always wears when travelling, 
and has been brought with us 
partly for the good of his soul 
and partly to look after our 
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luncheon, at this seeks per- 
mission of me, by a glance, to 
break silence. He takes his 
religion very seriously, does 
Futteh Khan. “Since when 
hast thou learnt the Kalama?”’! 
says he to the driver, a trifle 
contemptuously. I find the 
question echoed in my own 
thoughts. For the man has 
all the appearance of a low- 
caste Hindu of the upper 
Gangetic plain. His smile be- 
comes a little sheepish at this, 
and he gives no answer to 
Futteh Khan. But as we 
mount the great steps I find 
occasion to hang back a little, 
foreseeing a confidence. My 
expectation is rewarded, and 
I learn that our driver’s con- 
version dates from a fairly 
recent accident. That he was 
then in the service of a Hindu 
Raja, and that the victim was 
a sacred cow, appeared to be 
not wholly irrelevant details. 
Marvelling at the adaptabil- 
ity of the human intellect, I 
hasten to catch up my wife, 
and we pause beneath the 
great gateway at the top of 
the staircase, and gaze into 
the dazzling brightness of the 
huge courtyard of red sand- 
stone. Scores of worshippers 
are entering as we stand 
there, and passing to the tank 
in the centre of the court, 
there to perform ceremonial 
ablutions. Futteh Khan and 
the convert take leave of us 
and hurry off with the throng. 
The covered portion of the 
mosque is already crowded 
with the faithful, and the 
later comers have perforce to 
be content with places in the 
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court, in the full glare of the 
sun. More keep pouring in 
every minute, but for all their 
numbers the great court seems 
still wellnigh empty. A soft- 
spoken Khadim! steals up to 
us. He suggests that we shall 
see better and more comfort- 
ably from an upper chamber 
in the tower over the gateway, 
and thither we follow him. 
As we go I question him about 
the numbers of those attending 
service, and he tells us that 
last Friday between twelve 
and thirteen thousand persons 
had been present, and that to- 
day there will be still more. 
The war in the Balkans, it 
seems, has had a very reviving 
effect on the followers of the 
prophet in Delhi, and many 
come eagerly to pray for the 
success of the Turkish arms 
who seem heedless about their 
own salvation. With that he 
leaves us ensconced in a niche 
over the gateway, whence we 
can see, ourselves unseen. We 
are comfortably seated and in 
the shade, but in the open 
air and well away from the 
worshippers. So there is no 
need to keep silence. We 
agree that the Khadim’s esti- 
mate must be grossly exagger- 
ated, but a brief reckoning of 
the crowds that still continue 
to pour in makes us very 
soon mentally beg his pardon. 
Time passes. A Muezzin raises 
his voice, intoning the well- 
known eall to prayer, and the 
service begins. Faith, as I 
take it, is a thing to be re- 
spected, wherever it is found, 
and I admit that the sight 
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of that magnificent building 
of red sandstone and white 
marble, packed with that vast 
multitude clad in all the colours 
of the rainbow, and all mov- 
ing as one man through the 
prescribed office, was to me 
very impressive. I find my- 
self too murmuring the form- 
ula: “ Allahu akbar. La ilaha 
ilillah, wa Muhammad ur rasul 
ul illah.” “God is greatest. 
There is no god but God, and 
Muhammad is the prophet of 
God.” Was there after all 
nothing but imposture in the 
wily old camel-driver of 
Medina? “Magna est veritas, 
et praevalebit,” we ory, with 
a touching belief in the ulti- 
mate discernment of oft-de- 
ceived humanity. But it must 
be admitted that the process 
is very slow and the triumph 
of truth tardy. If imposture 
be such perishable stuff, how 
comes it that thousands still 
go gladly to their death on 
the strength of the deceiver’s 
word, and thousands more have 
suffered agonies sooner than 
break the commandments of 
which he professed and perhaps 
believed himself to be the 
mouthpiece ? 

My dear wife, Heaven bless 
her, has her faults like the 
rest of us. But at the arrange- 
ment of a picnic luneheon she 
is unrivalled. Within half an 
hour of our departure from the 
great mosque, as dainty a 
meal as the heart of hungry 
traveller could desire was laid 
out in the shade of a cool green 
mango-tree at a convenient dis- 





visitors to a sacred building. 


1 One who does Khidmat or service—i.e., in a specialised sense, one who attends 
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tance from the Mattra road, 
and the heat, dust, flies, and 
discomforts of the great city 
were speedily forgotten. 
There are, I believe, in the 
plain where modern Delhi, the 
city of Shah Jahan, stands, 
the remains of thirteen or 
fourteen separate cities, not 
counting the new Jerusalem 
which the Government of India 
is at present contriving. And, 
apart from the ruins of great 
citadels, for miles the ground 
is covered with the remnants 
of dwellings and mosques and 
tombs and temples, and all the 
wreckage of former civilisa- 
tions, where, though lions are 
wanting, the contemplative 
wanderer may see many 
lizards as he ponders over the 
glories of the past. Were I to 
essay but the briefest mention 
only of all the buildings of the 
first importance, I should 
certainly exhaust all patience 
both in myself and my readers. 
So I will attempt no connected 
account of all that we saw in 
those golden days at Delhi, nor 
of the much more that we did 
not see but have read about. 
Let us merely pick a bit here 
and there as the kaleidoscope 
of memory presents them. 
Not far from the spot which 
we had chosen for our meal a 
turning on the left hand leaves 
the main road at a sharp angle. 
Round this the homicide, his 
soul refreshed by prayer, lightly 
swings the car, and points to a 
great dome of white marble 
appearing in the distance over 
some nearer stone buildings, 
themselves stately in decay. 
The dome is that which crowns 
the tomb of the Moghul 


Emperor Humayun. The road 
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skirts a lofty stone wall, and at 
its end turns sharply to the 
right. We find ourselves in 
face of a handsome portico of 
red sandstone, flanked on either 
hand by a wall of the same 
material, with a turret at each 
corner. Behind us, too, is 
another noble gateway that 
leads into the building by 
which we have been passing. 
It is known as the Arab Serai, 
and in old days the Emperor’s 
Arab bodyguard was there 
accommodated. Our prede- 
cessors in India may have had 
faulty notions about sanita- 
tion: but their barracks were 
certainly more imposing than 
ours. We alight from the car, 
and mounting a short flight of 
broad steps pass towards the 
tomb through the sandstone 
portico. It gives access to 
a peaceful garden of green 
grass, soft trees, and rect- 
angular red-earth paths, with 
a red sandstone fountain in 
the middle. The little grey 
squirrels frisk and twitter to 
and fro, while all the air is 
filled with the gentle coo of 
doves. At the far end of the 
garden stands the great tomb. 
A gigantic platform of red 
sandstone, its near side adorned 
with a row of white marble 
arches, raises the whole edifice 
well above its surroundings. 
In the middle of the platform, 
and built of the same material, 
stands the mausoleum itself, 
strong, square, but with the 
corners smoothed off. In the 
centre of the side turned to- 
wards us is a great pointed 
arch, set into a rectangular 
fagade, and embellished with 
pale fawn-coloured stone, and 
lavish decoration of grey and 
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white marble. On either side 
of this is a similar but smaller 
arch, giving access to the 
domed apartments which sur- 
round the central chamber, 
and are fenced from it and 
from one another by latticed 
screens of white marble. The 
flat roof is adorned with red 
sandstone cupolas surrounding 
the great white central dome. 
A small minaret of grey and 
white marble marks each angle 
of the outer wall. There is a 
great strength and _ nobility 
about the whole building, 
which make it rank high 
even amongst the tombs of 
the Moghuls. 

I have never come across 
any memoirs of the Emperor 
Humayun, such as were kept 
by his father and grandson 
and render them such out- 
standing figures across the 
gulf of years. But the Fates 
were kind enough to pour a 
wholesome portion of mis- 
fortune into Humayun’s cup, 
and his life was perhaps the 
most interesting of them all. 
Even before the death of his 
father he had commanded 
armies with success, and had 
added more than one province 
to the empire. A brief reign 
of less than nine years, and 
he was an exile, fleeing before 
the Afghan usurper, the great 
Sher Shah. It was early in 
this period, while the fugitive 
emperor was in a desert camp 
beside the Indus, that a son, 
Akbar, the greatest of the 
Moghuls, was born to him, 
the issue of a Hindu queen. 
For sixteen years Humayun 
remained in Persia before he 
dared again to invade India. 
Then he returned, and at 
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the battle of Sirhind, largely 
through the youthful prowess 
of his son, won back his 
empire. After the victory he 
came straight to Delhi, took up 
his quarters in what is now 
known as the Purana Kila 
(the Old Fort), a massive 
agglomeration of buildings— 
fort, palace, and citadel—about 
a mile to the north of where 
his tomb now stands. This 
stronghold he had _ himself 
designed, and its foundations 
were laid before his departure 
into exile. But, though courtly 
historians have recorded other- 
wise, it was no doubt com- 
pleted during his absence 
under the direction of the 
usurper, whose great mosque 
still stands there as an endur- 
ing monument of his short 
reign. Humayun must have 
found it very pleasant on his 
return to go round the place, 
marking how his designs had 
been modified or completed by 
his rival, and planning further 
improvements. 

But no long triumph was to 
be his. He had scaree rested 
from the fatigues of his cam- 
paign, when Ramazan, the 
month of fasting, during which 
no good Mussulman takes bite 
or sup between sunrise and 
sunset, drew round again. 
The old king, perhaps as a 
thank-offering for his restora- 
tion, observed the fast rigor- 
ously. But like the rest of 
his co-religionists he had small 
taste for works of supereroga- 
tion,, and watched eagerly for 
the new moon that should 
bring the term of his penance. 
In his joy at seeing it, he 
slipped in descending from the 
high place whither he had 
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gone up to look for it,—the 
roof of the royal library,— 
fell, and broke his neck, and 
was taken up dead. The place 
still stands much as it must 
have been then, and is clearly 
visible even from the high- 
road, towering above the walls 
of the Purana Kila. So King 
Humayun rested with his 
fathers, and Akbar his son 
reigned in his stead. The 
tomb was built by Humayun’s 
widow, who herself occupies a 
small and inconspicuous grave 
in one corner of the building, 
still waiting upon her lord and 
master in death as in life. 

But, as elsewhere in Delhi, 
in the tomb of Humayun that 
which speaks most eloquently 
to the discerning is a relic 
of the Mutiny. The circular 
apartments which surround 
the central chamber are, as 
we have said, rounded off by 
marble screens of lattice-work. 
In the turmoil that followed 
the fall of the city in Septem- 
ber 1857, Bahadur Shah, the 
last King of Delhi, made his 
escape with his sons and a 
small band of attendants, and 
took refuge in the tomb of 
Humayun. He was intro- 
duced by some secret way 
into a small cupboard -like 
cul-de-sac behind one of these 
screens, and there concealed. 
Information of his flight was, 
however, speedily given to the 
conquerors, and Hodson, with 
one other British officer and 
a troop of Indian cavalry, was 
at once in pursuit. Opposi- 
tion was overawed by the cool 
daring of the pursuers. The 


attendants were disarmed and 
the King’s hiding-place was 
disclosed. 


The screen was 
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broken for the hasty removal 
of the poor old fugitive, and 
the break remains visible to 
perpetuate within one building 
the fall as well as the rise of 
the Moghul dynasty. 


Over against Humayun’s 
tomb, on the other side of 
the highway from Delhi to 
Mattra, is the shrine and tomb 
of the famous Muhammadan 
saint Nizam-ud-Din, Aulia. 
It is one of the chief resorts 
of Muhammadan pilgrimage 
in all India, and, as it dates 
from the fourteenth century, 
was already of a respectable 
antiquity ere Baber laid siege 
to Delhi and planted the 
foundations of the Moghul 
empire. Its architecture is 
of the style known to experts 
as the Middle Pathan. Fine, 
stern, strong, vigorous men 
were these early Pathan 
invaders of India, who passed 
their days in warring with the 
infidel and spread a network 
of Muhammadan_ kingdoms 
over all the land of the 
idolators. And their build- 
ings are like unto them, s0 
that, amid many differences, we 
of the West, when we look upon 
them, feel ourselves yet some- 
how in the presence of a 
spirit that is vaguely familiar. 
What is in our minds is, I 
suppose, our recollection of 
Norman buildings in our own 
country, with their incompar- 
able strength and simplicity. 
If architecture be the expres- 
sion in stone of the souls of 
men, such likeness as exists 
between the Norman and the 
Pathan may perhaps be 
ascribed to the similarity of 
the circumstances in which 
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these two warrior races were 
cast. And though the loftier 
ideals and purer morality of 
the Norsemen impart to their 
work a grandeur which the 
Pathan buildings lack — at 
least in our eyes—the latter 
have yet a source of interest 
that is wanting to the Norman. 
For the Pathan mosques and 
tombs, while expressing in their 
nobility of conception and 
unity of design the stern 
monotheism of the minds that 
created them, were in point 
of fact actually built by the 
hands of subject Hindus. 
And it is curious to note 
how the exuberant fancy and 
lavish ornament of the sub- 
jects—a people of a riot- 
ously polytheistic imagination 
—everywhere in the execution 
of all details, modify, mar, and 
yet embellish the simple con- 
ceptions of their conquerors, 
All this can be better seen 
at other places than in the 
buildings of Nizam - ud - Din’s 
shrine, which the piety of 
successive ages has adorned 
with some very tawdry decor- 
ation. The chief interest of 
the place, apart from the story 
of the founder, of which more 
anon, centres in the number of 
graves tenanted by later scions 
of the Moghul dynasty who 
there lie buried. Even if the 
history of the later Moghuls 
were lost to us, we could surely 
read in this a sure indication 
of decline and fall. For when 
princes seek protection of this 
nature for their bones, it seems 
clear that the sceptre of earthly 
dominion must have been slip- 
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ping from their grasp. On all 
alike the epitaph, 


‘‘ Badshah-i-alam 
Az Dehli ta Palam,”! 


might have been inscribed. 
Of all these now almost name- 
less sepulchres huddled to- 
gether to enjoy the sanctity 
of the saint’s proximity, like 
travellers about a fire, one 
makes a special appeal. This 
is the last resting-place of the 
princess Jahanara Begam, the 
unwedded daughter of Shah 
Jahan, and the companion of 
the nine years’ captivity which 
he endured at the hands of his 
son. The grave consists of a 
marble block hollowed out so 
as to form a receptacle for 
earth in which grass is planted. 
At the north side (and so out 
of the direct line towards 
Mecca) stands a handsome 
headstone, on which are en- 
graven Persian verses of the 
princess’s own composition— 


**Let green grass only conceal my 


grave, 
For grass is the best covering for the 
grave of the meek.” 


It is a pretty idea, and curiously 
enough finds expression not only 
over the grave of Jahanara, 
but also at the tomb of her 
sister Roshanara, who lies buried 
in a beautiful garden a few 
miles west of Delhi, and again 
at the burial-place of her 
brother, the emperor Aurang- 
zeb, the last of the great 
Moghuls, who lies sleeping his 
last sleep in a nameless village 
near Aurangabad, eight hun- 
dred miles or more away to 





1 « King of the world—from Delhi to Palam,” a village about ten miles from 


the capital. 
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the southward, on the marches 
of the empire whose disrup- 
tion he so greatly hastened. 
The two sisters and their 
brother were divided in their 
lives, but in death they are 
thus strangely united. Their 
ancestors of the preceding five 
generations lie in state in 
mausoleums whose magnifi- 
cence the world cannot sur- 
pass. These three seem, as it 
were, with one accord to have 
departed from the family tra- 
dition. Perhaps it is not too 
faneiful to picture them in the 
early days, ere bitterness had 
come between them, debating 
the matter in a nursery parlia- 
ment, sueh as children love to 
hold, and deciding, in the 
phrase long after used by 
Aurangzeb, that for their 
resting - places the handiwork 
of the Almighty was preferable 
to any canopy which mortal 
hands could put over them. 


From the shrine of Nizam- 
ud-Din a cross-road leads 
straight westwards and joins 
the route from the Ajmer Gate 
of the city to the Kutab Minar, 
opposite the tomb of Safdar 
Jang, a nobleman of the 
early eighteenth century, and 
the ancestor of the Nawabs of 
Oudh. As we came out upon 
the road we saw the sun near- 
ing the horizon. The roadside 
trees were casting longer 
shadows, and’ the smoke of 
unseen cooking-fires was here 
and there hanging low in the 
cooler air of evening. A pea- 
cock with two or three attend- 
ant hens came out from some 
ruins and began to scratch for 
supper in an adjoining field. 
We were glad of hot tea from 


a Thermos flask, and of warm 
coats as the car began to move. 
A solemn stillness was over all 
the earth, and a pearly grey 
light stole over thesky. Down 
the road between the tall 
trees the crescent moon was 
shining to remind us of Hu- 
mayun, and overhead first one 
star and then another peeped 
forth, as they did before ever 
there were kings in Delhi. 

It was too late for us to 
attempt more that day, but 
our adventures were not yet 
over. Those who travel in 
hired motor-cars must not 
expect too much. We had 
reached the main road to the 
Kutab and were gliding 
merrily homewards, when with 
loud reports the inner tyres on 
twe wheels of the car, those on 
the right side, burst almost 
simultaneously. For once the 
homicide slowed down and 
stopped of his own accord. 
We alighted to examine dam- 
ages. Both tyres were badly 
rent, and the perished con- 
dition of the rubber gave scant 
prospect of repair. For the 
hind wheel the Stepney was 
available. But there remained 
the other. What was to be 
dene for it? We speculated 
gloomily on our chances of 
picking up a horse-drawn 
vehicle, or begging a lift 
should any other motorists 
pass by. But our driver was 
nothing daunted. While we 
were doubting, he took action. 
He stopped a passing bullock- 
cart, and begged from the 
occupants a bag of chopped 
straw, such as these carts 
carry for the bullocks to feed 
upon. I had no idea what he 
wanted it for, but for the sake 
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of British justice gave the 
owner of the straw a trifle 
in exchange. Meanwhile our 
driver had scrambled up a 
roadside tree, and from its 
branches he proceeded to strip 
twigs and leaves until he had 
gathered two or three large 
armfuls, which he threw dewn 
into the road. He descended, 
then removed the shattered 
inner tube, and in its plaee he 
stuffed the outer tyre with 
straw, twigs, and branches, as 
full as it would hold. When 
it would take no more, he 
forced it back into place, and 
announced that all things were 
now ready. So we resumed 
our journey, delighted with 
the man’s resourcefulness, and 
pitying the owner of the tyre. 
The repair served its purpose 
pretty well, as long as we went 
slowly, and this we were noth- 
ing loth to do. 

We drew near Delhi. Traffic 
increased, and unsightly little 
hovels appeared on both sides 
of the road. At a little dis- 
tance on the right-hand side 
the Jeypore observatory—the 
Jantar Mantar—loomed up 
through the darkness against 
the sky, like a ruined Coliseum, 
and in a trice we had skirted 
the city wall, and were cross- 
ing the railway bridge outside 
the now dismantled Mori Gate, 
and trundling, as well as the 
disabled state of the car would 
permit, towards our journey’s 
end. 

Long ago, before I was mar- 
ried, in a moment of rashness 
I confided to my wife that I 
always woke at dawn and 
usually rode abroad before 
breakfast. The statement was, 
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I believe, when it was made, 
approximately true, and, till I 
left India, was a sufficiently 
accurate description of my 
habits. I think it caused her 
some misgivings at the time; 
but these, she says, have abated 
since she learned the real facts. 
The result is that she takes 
advantage of her position to 
taunt me when I do lie abed 
of a morning, and to complain 
of disturbance when I get up. 
Anyhow, I maintain it was 
not my fault that next morn- 
ing I was a little late, and our 
host, who had promised to take 
me for an early ride, had to 
wait some minutes before I 
was ready. We were conse- 
quently not able to go far 
afield, and had to be content 
with a ramble round the area 
of the great Durbar camp. 
But for the polo-ground, which 
has been carefully kept up, it 
seemed impossible to recognise 
in this mouldering wilderness 
of weed-grown paths, decaying 
gate-pillars, and disused ab- 
sorption pits, the site of that 
vast, well-ordered city of white 
canvas, in which but a twelve- 
month before we had been so 
royally housed and entertained. 
The Durbar amphitheatre itself 
was perhaps the saddest sight 
of all. Gone were the gay 
pavilions, and gone the stately 
building in which on that 
memorable day we had all 
been seated. The trim lawns 
had turned into unkempt 
patches of brown jungle grass, 
from which we put up a covey 
of grey partridge. The roads 
were & mass of ruts, and even 
the great mound, heaped high 
fer the accommodation of the 
multitude,} was in every direc- 
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tion carved and riven by the 
torrential rains of the monsoon. 
Tadmor itself could not be 
more melancholy, and Blooms- 
bury is cheerful by comparison. 

After breakfast, our motor, 
fitted with new tyres and in 
the charge of a different driver, 
was again in attendance, and 
we made ready to start for 
the exploration of Tughlak- 
abad and the Kutab. Our 
host lamented that he was 
too busy to come with us, 
and marched off to his office, 
where I saw his table fenced 
about by the usual rampart 
of files. A little streak of 
envy, I must admit, mingled 
with the contentment with 
which I saw him set to work. 
It is not all pleasure for a 
man to lay aside his harness 
while he still feels himself 
fit for duty. 

An hour’s run through the 
keen air under the bright sun 
served to dispel these cob- 
webs. We passed through the 
city, between the great mosque 
and the fort, and out by the 
Delhi Gate—so called because 
the present city was at first 
known as Shah Jahanabad, 
after its founder, the name 
Delhi still clinging to the older 
cities to the south to which 
the gate gives access. As 
far as Humayun’s tomb our 
road was the same as on the 
previous day. Beyond this we 
still continued for some miles 
down the Mattra road, the 
rocky uplands on our right 
growing ever higher as we 
advanced. Near the twelfth 
milestone from the city gate 
stands the village of Badarpur, 
where, as usual at stage-posts 
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on Moghul highroads, there 
are the remains of a fortified 
serai, Just beyond this, a 
side road turns sharply to 
the east and leads under an 
avenue of tall trees through 
a gap between the hills. As 
the road progresses the gap 
rapidly narrows. About two 
miles from Badarpur there is 
a short steep descent, followed 
by a sudden turn in the road, 
which at this point cuts 
through a gigantic rampart. 
A hundred yards or so farther 
on is the point where every 
good traveller should halt and 
look round him. On the right, 
to the north of the road and 
not many score paces removed 
from it, the low rocky hill 
comes to an abrupt termina- 
tion. From end to end its 
face is crowned with a mass- 
ive wall of colossal masonry. 
Here and there a circular 
bastion stands forth compara- 
tively intact. Elsewhere the 
lapse of time and the sterilis 
mala robora fict have had 
their way, and the wall is in 
ruins. The foot of the cliff is 
littered with a scree of gigan- 
tic débris. At intervals a gate, 
now gaping open in decay, 
gives a glimpse of the interior 
of the fortress. Mr Finch, 
who visited Delhi in the seven- 
teenth century, while modern 
Delhi was yet a - building, 
speaks of it as “the carkase 
of that ancient building called 
the castle, that had to the 
number of fifty and two gates, 
a thing of surprising glory 
and statelyness in its time, 
but now worn out and dis- 
figured to the last degree.” 
On the south side of the 
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road, and about the same 
distance from it, stands an- 
other smaller rocky hill, forti- 
fied in the same massive style. 
The great fort and its outlier 
are connected by the rampart 
through which we have just 
passed. Besides connecting the 
fortresses, this also served as 
a dam to hold back the waters 
of the rainy season, and con- 
verted into an extensive lake 
the low-lying ground on which 
we are now standing. It is 
beside the old sluice gate, cut 
in the solid rock, that the 
modern road has been brought 
through the rampart. Near 
what must have been the 
middle of the lake, and con- 
nected with the high ground 
to the north of it by a stone 
causeway, rises an irregularly 
circular fortress. The walls 
are of red sandstone, with 
huge bastions. In its centre 
is a square tomb of the same 
material, sparingly decorated 
with white marble, and sur- 
mounted by a semi - globular 
white dome. The walls of 
the tomb slope steeply in- 
wards, and are of an Egyptian 
solidity. 

The great fort to the north 
is Tughlakabad, the third of 
the Muhammadan cities of 
Delhi. It was built between 
the years 1320 and 1325 aD. 
by Sultan Tughlak, a man of 
Turki extraction, who on the 
extinction of the Khilji family 
was elected to the vacant 
throne by the unanimous con- 
sent of his peers. The smaller 
fortress and the tomb are the 
work of his son Muhammad 
Shah Tughlak, by whom also 
the lake and the great ram- 
VOL. CXCV.—NO, MCLXXIX. 
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part were contrived. The 
tomb indeed he had a special 
reason for building. For he 
began his career by the 
murder of his father, and by 
that act and a host of other 
crimes earned the title of 
“Khuni,” or the “Man of 
Blood.” The tomb is a rest- 
ing- place fit for any king, 
and by its erection the mur- 
derer seems to have expiated 
his erime to lis own satis- 
faction. For he caused him- 
self to be buried in the central 
chamber beside the grave of his 
victim. No doubt he had done 
it only to help his father to a 
better kingdom, and salved his 
conscience that way. Within 
the circle of the outer wall 
several nobles of the kingdom 
lie in attendance upon this 
strange pair, and in one far 
corner a small monument has 
been placed over the resting- 
place of the older king’s 
favourite hound. 

It was with Muhammad 
Shah, the Man of Blood, that 
Nizam-ud-Din, the saint, fell 
out —not, indeed, over this 
murder or any of his other 
crimes. For to the murder 
of Sultan Tughlak the saint 
was in all probability a party. 
It was a question of privilege 
that oceasioned the quarrel. 
The saint was engaged in 
digging the well and tank 
by which his shrine now 
stands. The king, who was 
anxious to hasten the com- 
pletion of his fortress, im- 
pressed the saint’s workmen. 
Nizam.-ud-Din then induced 
them to work for him by 
night, after their daily labours 
for the king were over, and 
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provided each man with an 
oil lamp to illumine his task. 
The king forbade the sale of 
oil to the saint, who had re- 
course to prayer, and was 
miraculously enabled to burn 
the water of the tank in his 
workmen’s lamps. In _ his 
wrath the king cursed the 
water of the tank, which be- 
came bitter, as it still remains. 
The saint responded by cursing 
the king, his fortress, and the 
fortress of his father, saying of 
Tughlakabad— 


**Ya wase Gujar, 
Ya rahe ujar.” 


- (Either let the Gujar dwell there, 


or let it remain desolate.”) 


As he said, so it is. And 
the desolation of Tughlak- 
abad is now broken only by 
the huts of a few miserable 
Gujars. 

Apart from his buildings, 
Muhammad Shah is now re- 
membered only for his insane 
attempts to regulate prices, 
for the debasement of his 
currency, and for the inhuman 
cruelties which he perpetrated. 
Apropos of these I cannot for- 
bear quoting from the inscrip- 
tion of his cousin and successor, 
Firoz Shah, Tughlak. This 
inscription is engraven on 
Firoz Shah’s mosque at Fir- 
ozabad, whither he removed 
the capital, a few miles to the 
north of Tughlakabad. The 
remains of Firozabad still rise 


conspicuous just outside the 
Delhi gate of the modern city. 

“Under the guidance of the 
Almighty,” writes Firoz Shah, 
“T arranged that the heirs of 
those persons who had been 


slain in the reign of my late 
lord and patron, Sultan Mu- 
hammad Shah, and those who 
had been deprived of a limb, 
nose, eye, hand, or foot, should 
be reconciled to the late Sultan, 
and be appeased with gifts, so 
that they executed deeds de- 
claring their satisfaction, duly 
attested by witnesses. These 
deeds were put into a chest, 
which was placed at the head 
of the grave of the late Sultan, 
in the hope that God in His 
infinite clemency would show 
mercy to my late friend and 
patron, and make those persons 
to be reconciled to him.” 
Those who are familiar with 
the East will appreciate the 
vision of Muhammad Shah 
arising on the Day of Judg- 
ment, in the company of his 
murdered father, and present- 
ing these “chits,” collected by 
the piety of his successor, for 
the perusal of the Almighty ! 
We had intended to ramble 
through the ruins of Tugh- 
lakabad, but, reading in the 
guide-book— Mr Fanshawe’s 
admirable work—that those 
who do so may well happen 
upon a leopard, we decided 
otherwise, and took our 
luncheon in the shade of a 
roadside _ tree. The way 
stretched empty before us, 
and the car made short work 
of the five miles which lay 
between us and the wonderful 
group of earlier Muhammadan 
buildings that lies clustered 
about the famous Kutab 
Minar. Of these I can at- 
tempt no detailed description, 
“Quien no ha visto Sevilla, No 
ha visto maravilla.” Let it 





1 A pastoral tribe, often of nomadic habits. 
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suffice to say that every acre 
of ground here is of historic 
interest. The mosque, which 
lies to the north-west of the 
great tower, began life as a 
Jain temple, and the pillars of 
its central courtyard still stand 
in situ as @ marvellous monu- 
ment of Hindu architecture. 
Across the west end stands a 
noble screen of yellow sand- 
stone, set in by the hands of 
the conquerors. The whole 
building is a striking example 
of inspired adaptation, while 
the adjoining tombs and porti- 
coes illustrate perfectly how 
the Muhammadans made use of 
the skill of their Hindu masons 
to embellish the severe concep- 
tions inspired by their own 
creed. 

The great tower, called the 
Kutab Minar after the king 
who completed it, stands over 
all like a sentinel. It is, 
almost beyond question, of 
purely Muhammadan origin, 
as those may see for them- 
selves who can read the ornate 
Arabic lettering with which it 
is decorated. Those who can- 
not may prefer to believe the 
more picturesque, if less histori- 
cal, tradition that it was begun 
by the Hindus to commemor- 
ate their defeat of the Muham- 
madan invaders, and finished 
by the Muhammadans to com- 
memorate their defeat of the 
Hindus! 

Of the buildings more remote 
from the tower none repays a 
visit better than the tomb of 
Adham Khan, the conqueror of 
Mandu. Of this warrior and 
his doings we were destined to 
hear more later on. For the 
present we need say no more 
than that this was the building 
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which inspired Bishop Heber’s 
famous sentence—“ These Pa- 
thans built like giants and 
finished like jewellers.” 


Even civilians are not alto- 
gether exempt, upon occasion, 
from the vice of talking shop. 
Our host, who is a member of 
my own service, and I had a 
great talk that evening after 
dinner about men and matters 
and old remembrances. But 
since we were not a Royal 
Commission, and for the most 
part talked sense, there seems 
to be no point in recording our 
conversation. There was no 
early ride next morning, and 
my wife and I spent the day 
wandering through the fort 
and poking about in some 
jewellers’ shops in the Chandni 
Chouk. The Moghul build- 
ings in the fort bear somewhat 
the same resemblance to the 
Pathan architecture of Tugh- 
lakabad and the Kutab as, for 
example, King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge does to the Nor- 
man nave of Ely Cathedral. 
But the fort is as much above 
description as the jewellery 
was below it, so I will not 
attempt to enlarge upon either 
experience. Next day there 
was a meet of the Delhi Tent 
Club at Okhla, and, having 
borrowed a mount, I went, as 
becomes an old fogey, rather 
to watch than to take part in 
my last day’s pig-sticking. It 
was @ small meet and a pleasant 
day. We got five boar, three 
of respectable size. 

So we came to the morning 
of our last day in Delhi. This 
we had determined to devote 
to the Mutiny,—the siege and 
storm of the city in September 
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1857. We spent a long day, 
visiting the sites of the be- 
siegers’ batteries, the routes 
along which the attacking 
columns advanced, the gates 
of the city that were their 
objectives, and the spot where 
Nicholson fell. In the cool of 
the evening we went up to the 
flagstaff tower upon the ridge, 
and there at last we were able 
to piece together the know- 
ledge which we had been so 
assiduously collecting all day. 
From here the whole position 
is visible, and the course of 
events can be clearly traced. 
There is the city, about two 
miles down-stream frem us, 
and here at our feet, on the 
slope of the ridge remote from 
the river, stood the old canton- 
ment. You can see the rows 
of queer little round buildings, 
like Martello towers, that were 
the old bells of arms, and mark 
where the old regimental lines 
were. In the city was enacted 
the first scene. Where the 
railway bridge now spans the 
river stood then the old bridge 
of boats, over which in May 
1857 the mutineers from Mee- 
rut came to restore the Moghul 
empire. The regiments in the 
cantonment were ripe for 
mischief. They responded to 
the call, murdered their officers, 
massacred such English women 
and children as they found, 
looted the bells of arms, and 
marched to join their comrades 
in the city. For three weeks 
the cantonment lay deserted, 
and the ridge was in the 
hands of the insurgents. Then 
the tide began to turn. The 
ridge was re-occupied, and 
for the next three months city 
and camp were face to face 
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and at grips together. From 
the camp more than one attack 
on the city was projected and 
abandoned—for sheer lack of 
numbers. Assaults upon the 
camp from the city were of 
almost daily occurrence. From 
the eastward neither side had 
much to look for. All eyes 
were turned towards the 
Punjab. Thence to both sides 
reinforcements came in along 
the same road. You can see 
the point where, by a clump 
of tall trees, the Grand Trunk 
Road divides. One arm leads 
thence to the site of the old 
cantonment, the other straight 
to the Kabul Gate of the city. 
Surely both sides as they lay 
in the sweltering heat of that 
fatal summer must have cast 
many @ longing glance along 
the road for the help that it 
was bringing. Both sides alike 
had cause for hope and fear 
from the Punjab. There, on 
the one hand, was gathered 
the main strength of the 
British garrison. But even 
there the British troops, in- 
vincible no doubt in the cold 
season, were few and far be- 
tween, and in that month of 
June, sundered one from an- 
other by miles of furnace-flats, 
heated and hateful as the gates 
of hell, to all save the sons of 
the soil. And for every British 
unit—horse, foot, and guns— 
there was at least one Indian 
equivalent,—all aflame with 
legitimate grievances, swayed 
by the gusts of rumour and 
ripe for revolt, if not in actual 
mutiny. Nor was this all. 
Behind the regiments were the 
people of the Punjab, a warlike 
race. Who was to say which 
side they would take? They 
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had been but newly subjugated. 
Had the process been so thor- 
ough that the Sikh swords 
were already beaten into 
ploughshares, or the desire for 
vengeance departed? And be- 
yond the Punjab, could the 
fanaticism and cupidity of the 
Pathan tribes upon the frontier 
possibly withstand the temp- 
tation? Would not the Amir 
of Kabul recall his ancient 
wrongs rather than his promise 
of yesterday? When did an 
Afghan ever keep his word 
save to his own advantage? 
Indeed the rebels had more 
cause for hope than fear. 

It is an old story now how, 
upon the one side, scarce any- 
where did the hour strike but 
the man was found ready to 
deal with it. On the other, 
Hindu and Mussulman for a 
while, like 


“ Water and fire in ruin reconciled,” 


failed utterly to find a leader, 
or to evolve anything like a 
constructive policy. — 

So it came to pass that of 
all the help for which the 
sepoys looked, there reached 
them but little down the city- 
ward branch of the great road. 
Down the other, in the face 
of every imaginable obstacle, 
rolled ever a steadily rising 
tide, and ever the British force 
established itself more firmly 
astride the ridge, and pushed 
its outposts eastwards to the 
banks of. the river, and south- 
wards nearer to the gates of 
the city. Yet even so every 
advantage of position and 
numbers remained with the 
mutineers, and, for all their 
successes, the British position 
was scarcely less desperate in 
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August than it had been in 
June. 

Then came John Nicholson, 
himself the very Jan -i-Jang 
—the Soul of War. With 
him came the flying column, 
flushed with achievement. 
Behind him came the siege 
train, for whose approach he 
cleared the way by his victory 
at Najafgarh. Within one 
month of his arrival the city 
had fallen. It was stormed 
on the 14th September. The 
lesson for that day is taken 
from the third chapter of the 
book of the prophet Nahum. 
“Woe to the bloody city!” 
it runs,... “the horseman 
lifteth up beth the bright 
sword and the glittering spear: 
and there is a multitude of 
slain, and a great number of 
carcases; and there is none 
end of their corpses; © they 
stumble upon their corpses. 
.. . Behold, I am against thee, 
saith the Lord of hosts... . 
All thy strong holds shall be 
like fig-trees with the first-ripe 
figs; if they be shaken, they 
shall even fall inte the mouth of 
the eater. Behold, thy people 
in the midst of thee are 
women; the gates of thy land 
shall be set wide open unto 
thine enemies; the fire shall 
devour thy bars.” 

This strange coincidence was 
first pointed out by the Rev. 
Mr Rotton, Senior Chaplain 
with the Force before Delhi. 
But if the reverend gentleman 
made this discovery by reading 
the lesson on the morning of 
the assault, I fear he must 
have had but a small and 
distracted congregation to en- 
joy it with him. 

So the sun set while we 
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were still at gaze, and the flag 
which flies all day long from 
the tower upon the ridge was 
lowered for the night. There 
was just time for us to drive 
along the crest of the ridge, 
past the amphitheatre in 
which, in December 1911, an 
address of welcome was pre- 
sented to King George on his 
arrival in Delhi; past Hindu 
Rao’s house; past the Chau- 
burji mosque; past King 
Asoka’s pillar, a memorial 
of departed greatness, to the 
place where in a garden 
between the ridge and the 
city lies the body of John 
Nicholson, Brigadier - General 
at the age of thirty-five, and 
conqueror of Delhi. The 
cemetery, like all English 
graveyards in India, is filled 
with the graves of children. 
As we passed in the twilight 
between the rows of little 
mounds, some bearing record 
of the sorrow of the bereaved 
parents, others nameless, yet 
all alike eloquent of the cruel 
price of empire, I suddenly 
found my wife’s hand thrust 
into mine. With one accord 
our thoughts had turned to 
the garden of the Sesowli 
rest-house, and before our eyes 
was enacted once more that 
same scene which, sleeping and 
waking, I have so often lived 
through again since it happened. 
A night of agony and unavail- 
ing effort; a dawn of despair, 
and the passing of the little 


life so dearly loved, so suddenly 
demanded ; a smell of newly- 
turned earth, and a narrow, 
short, deep trench beneath the 
boughs of the tamarind - tree, 
where now there is but an- 
other of these same little green 
mounds, with a carved stone 
at one end and at the other a 
little cross. Maybe we were 
not marking very carefully 
how we went, when of a 
sudden we found across our 
path in the dim light a little 
monument somewhat more ex- 
alted than the rest. On one 
side of it, away from par- 
ticulars of names and dates, 
some heart-broken parent, long 
years ago, had caused to be 
inscribed, in pathetic memory 
of a three-year-old daughter, 
these words— 


* POOR LITTLE BUNNOO.”! 


Poor little Bunnoo! Poor little 
lady! God rest your soul, my 
dear, —ay, and the souls of 
your parents too, who, I sup- 
pose, must themselves have 
long ere this been laid to rest 
elsewhere to await that great 
day when we shall all of us 
be contemporaries and shall 
appear together before the 
Judgment Seat. Poor little 
Bunnoo! For us your little 
inscription proved altogether 
too much; and leaving you 
in your simplicity and John 
Nicholson in his glory, side 
by side, we fled out into the 
kindly darkness, 





1 Bunnoo, more correctly ‘“‘banu,” means “lady.” Peri-Banu, the “Fairy 
Lady,” is probably familiar to readers of the Arabian Nights. Bunnoo, the 
frontier town, with which John Nicholson’s name is inseverably connected, 
has the same meaning, and several fantastic stories have been invented to 


account for the name. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE NEW ROAD. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—NIGHT-LADS. 


As they were making down 
the burn for Bunchrew, Forbes 
withdrawn into himself, and to 
a mood less free and confiden- 
tial by that heathen burst 
which showed how great the 
difference between himself and 
that rough spirit only var- 
nished with decorum, they 
were, at a point well down, 
among blown timber, brought 
to a standstill by a whistle. 
It mocked the curlew’s call 
that is a voice tuned to the 
wilderness, a plaint from days 
gone by, but Forbes, who was 
a hunter, missed some cadence ; 
Ninian knew it in a moment 
for a signal. It came from 
edges of a thicket to their 
left, in which the mist of 
frost seemed tangled with the 
branches. 

“Mark whaup, my lord!” 
said Ninian, like a beater. 

Forbes, with the impulse of 
& sportsman, raised his gun, 
then smiling at himself, re- 
stored it to his elbow. 

“What bairns,” said he, 
“we are of custom. That’s 
no wheeple of the whaup. 
What is it, Ninian?” 

“T’ll soon can tell ye that!” 
the other said. ‘Lend me the 
gun a minute,” 

He fired it in the air; the 


gorge roared with the sound 
that echoed, and re- echoed, 
clanging back from cliffs like 
waves from off a headland. 
“T’ll give them every chance,” 
said he; “I never yet shot 
hare a-sitting,” and throwing 
down the gun left Forbes and 
dashed up to the thicket. 

“Come back! Come back!” 
cried Forbes. 

“ Devil the back!” he shouted 
furious, and climbed the brae. 
“Come you up with the gun 
behind, and see it’s loaded.” 


He disappeared into the 
wood. 
Forbes charged his gun 


afresh and followed. He had 
not reached the trees when 
Ninian came out, his dirk 
drawn in his hand. ‘“They’re 
off!” said he as he sheathed 
it. “I got but the one wee 
glimpse of them.” 

“Put that away, sir, on the 
moment!” said the other, pant- 
ing. ‘Who were they?” 

“Who were they but the 
mischief’s own!” said Ninian 
dryly. ‘Three men running 
like the wind, as if their hour 
was after them. It’s good we 
had our lady friend the musket. 
That’s three, my lord, that have 
been tracking me since I left 
Inverness last night. I saw 
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them on the bridge; I heard 
them in the dark behind me; 
I saw them on the moor again 
this morning. I’m thinking 
now it’s time that I was out 
of Bunchrew. To the Worst 
Place wi’ MacShimi! That 
arrant rascal needs a seaffold- 
ing. . . . But nothing to my 
daughter, sir, about this busi- 
ness! It would put her much 
about to know that I was 
followed.” 

They hurried down the brae 
as fast as they could walk, 
and all the way down Ninian 
revealed his mind upon the 
meaning of events whereof 
the other had part knowledge 
only. 

“Tt’s all against my friend,” 
said he. “I thought at first I 
was the cause of it, but now I 
see I’m only in’t because I’m in 
his company, and maybe ken 
too much. The whole thing’s 
centred in a desk in Inveraray.” 

“Every mischief nowadays 
is farrowed in a desk,” said 
Forbes. “But what is this 
one?” 

Ninian told him all about 
Macmaster’s tutoring; the 
sudden end to it; the wrath 
of Duncanson; the charge of 
theft; the part of Margaret ; 
and last of all the strange 
complexion given to these 
things by their discovery that 
Duncanson for fourteen years 
had kept the truth of Paul 
Macmaster’s end a secret. 

“Tt’s nigh beyond belief!” 
cried Forbes. 

“ Beyond belief !” said Ninian 
bitterly. “The only quirk in 
life beyond belief is that a man 
could take the breeks off him 
by pulling them over his head, 


I’m too long at the beachdair 
business to be amazed at any- 
thing else. Your lordship’s 
right about the letters to Lord 
Lovat; it was the one he got 
from Inveraray put him to his 
tricks, There was that in 
Sandy’s desk, whatever it was, 
that made old Simon partner 
in some left-hand business both 
of them would wish kept dark. 
They think that Alneas saw it, 
but he didna.” 

“T’m more convinced than 
ever that the place for you 
is Inveraray,” Forbes said 
warmly. 

“T’ll go when I get the lad,” 
said Ninian. “But not an 
hour before, if it was till 
Nevermas ! ” 

“T have twenty men at 
search to-day,” said Forbes. 
“T doubted all along he was 
at Dounie.” 

“Since Jennet made sure of 
that I know now where he is,” 
said Ninian; and took from his 
pouch a piece of cord, quite 
fresh, that smelled of tar. 
“The three birds that I flushed 
up there had a bit of a nest 
among the breckan, and left 
this piece of marling. They 
meant to tie up Ninian, and 
they’re men that use the sea.” 

“ Ah-ha!” said Forbes. 

“The thing is now as plain 
to me as print. They had a 
boat to bring them up the 
town; they had a net 

“T know about the net,” said 
Forbes. “It was lifted from a 
barking-house at Kessock, and 
found next morning on the 
beach with your bit out of it.” 

“Sin thu fhéin, a bhalaich! 
— Well done yourself, my 
lord!” cried Ninian. “That 
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shows they werena fishers. 
Between the pair of us and 
God we'll get him yet! The 
ship escaped my mind till I 
got this bit marling. And now 
I see that the time they left me 
lying on the bank in trammel 
was just time for them to reach 
the Wayward Lass behind two 
oars, and ship my friend, and 
hurry back for Ninian.” 
“‘There’s much to be said for 
your interpretation,” Forbes 
said quickly, “and for once I 
have forestalled you. I got 
the sheriff to send out an offieer 
to search the brig to-day more 
carefully. The men I sent out 
yesterday assured themselves 
she had no guns, except a hand- 
ful kept in the skipper’s cabin 
for his private use, and these 
the fools distrained as if he had 
been poinded. We'll have to 
send them back and eat the 
leek. The papers of Captain 
Grant were all in order, and 
he had a quite good tale. He 
frankly said he had shipped 
some arms from Holland ; they 
were on his manifest, consigned 
to a man in Leith.” 
“But they were landed at 
Blackness!” cried Ninian. 
“Just so! Of course the man 
is lying, but his story’s quite 
complete, coiled up and fiem- 
ished down, as he would say him- 
selfin his tarry way. The man 
at Leith, he says, paid extra 
freight to send them farther 
up the frith. . . . No, no, Mr 
Campbell, we may have got 
the guns, but we’re not going 
to find it easy to get pouther 
in the way of proof that Lovat 
shipped them. No loophole of 
diseovery’s been overlooked.” 
“I don’t give a docken, my 
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lord, about the guns at present ; 
for that affair more proofs can 
be got at leisure. What bothers 
me is young Macmaster. Did 
your men no see a sign of 
him?” 

“‘ No,” said Forbes, “ but then 
they were not seeking him. It 
only occurred to me to-day when 
I heard of the net at Kessock 
that he might be on the brig 
that’s lying off it, so I got 
the officer sent out to see, 
and he’s coming to Bunchrew 
later on to tell me how he 
fares.” 

“Capital!” said Ninian, and 
hurried on. 

They were in Bunchrew 
House two hours before he 
saw his daughter, though. 
Worn out by travel and dis- 
tress of mind, and dashed ex- 
ceedingly by what had been 
disclosed at Castle Dounie, she 
had gone to rest on the im- 
perative command of Forbes’s 
sister. 

“The lass is fair foundered,” 
said that lady to the father, 
looking at him through great 
horn-rimmed specs; “ ye’ve 
made a bonny hash of it, my 
man!” 

“What way?” said Ninian. 

“What way!” she snapped 
indignantly. “What way, but 
losing a fine young man? Good 
kens there’s no’ that many in 
the country, and it’s me that 
knows! Trailing an honest lad 
through all the ruffian parts of 
Scotland on your dirty errands 
—fie shame on ye!” 

Ninian shrugged, and turned 
his bonnet in his hand like an 
errant boy. He looked at 
Forbes, and Ferbes with a 
mouth pursed up took snuff, 
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with a helpless kind of pawky 
smile for both of them. 

“Come, come, Mary!” said 
he, “you're very hard on Mr 
Campbell.” 

“Deed no!” said Ninian 
heartily. ‘“She’s just capital! 
Dirty work is the word for it, 
though it wasna me that made 
the dirt, Miss Forbes; I’m just 
a seafenger that must be there 
when the king whistles. And 
there’s every word of truth 
in what ye say, mem; Alneas 
was better had he never met 
me.” 

“At any rate,” said she, less 
tart, “T’ll not have your lass 
disturbed till she is rested. .. . 
Ye’ll take a bite?” 

“Not one morsel, me’m!” 
said Ninian. “I thank ye.” 

‘Dear me!” said she. “What 
do the Macgregors live on?” 

“On anything that’s going, 
mem. They’re like the her- 
ring of the sea that can live on 
the foam of their own tails.” 

“ Poor feeding for a girl! I 
canna get that lass of yours to 
pick a decent meal. Oh me! 
but ye’ve made the mess of it! 
. .. Duncan, give the man a 
dram.” 

And away she sailed, all 
rustling, and left them to 
themselves. To Ninian it 
seemed eternity before she 
came to cry him up the stair. 

‘“There’s she’s wakened now,” 
said she; ‘“‘and for good sake, 
man, be gentle wi’ her!” 

It was a daughter woebe- 
gone for Primrose Campbell, 
and sharing all his rage with 
Lovat, Ninian found. She 
made him sit before her and 
tell everything afresh that 
bore, or seemed to _ bear, 
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in the flimsiest degree on 
Aineas’s disappearance ; sifted 
the smallest meal of facts 
himself had thrashed and 
ground; the strange trans- 
forming power of some new 
passion made her shrewder 
than himself. 

“You’re all astray!” she 
said at last to him. “My 
dear old father! my dear old 
father! you're all astray— 
you and your bits of string!” 

“T’m not so very old as 
that,” said he with some vex- 
ation. “What way am I 
astray?” 

“Because you chase two 
deer instead of, wise-like, one. 
A two-deer dog will never 
bring down either. First it’s 
Lovat with you, then it’s 
Duneanson; finish off with 
the one before you chase the 
other.” 

He looked delighted at her; 
patted her on the shoulder. 

“Ye’re a clever lass,” said 
he. “I’m proud of ye! In- 
deed, a two-deer dog is not 
much good at hunting, and I 
was the two-deer dog too long, 
but I couldna help it. But 
that’s all by wi’—Sim’s affair 
is settled and off my mind, 
and now I’m on the race for 
Duncanson.” 

“Tt’s from the start you 
should have thought of that,” 
said she. “Lovat’s but his 
tool.” 

“How ken ye that?” he 
asked her. 

“How do I ken?” she 
cried. ‘A woman’s kenning. 
If a man has a wall to scale 
he must go up a ladder—a 
woman jumps.” 

“TI would like to see ye at 
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the jumping, Jennet,” said her 
father. 

“T mean a wall of the wits,” 
said she. ‘‘ You are hanging 
on your ladder rungs and 
I’m already over—Duncanson 
is meaning Aineas’s destruc- 
tion.” 

“ Ach!” said he, “ye never 
had a madder notion. For 
what should he destroy him?” 

“T feel it!” she said; “I 
know it! Duncanson will stop 
at nothing.” 

She spoke like one who 
knew things that presaged 
disaster. 

“He will stop at that at 
any rate,” said her father. 
“Tl get the lad before the 
morn’s morning.” 

“Where?” she asked, a 
flush across her face. 

He told her what led Forbes 
and him to their belief that 
Aineas was on the brig. 

“What could they want 
with him there?” said she. 

“Ship him off abroad,” said 
Ninian; “the thing’s quite 
common.” 

“ Abroad?” she stammered. 
“ Where?” 

“Where, but to Virginia— 
to the plantations! Many a 
body Sim sent there. Ye see, 


my lass, he’s like a king in. 


this regality. He has the 
power of pit and gallows, and 
to sell a lad to slavery would 
bother Sim no more than 
selling heifers at a fair. He 
doesna keep them now in vault 
and salt; he gets so much a 
head for them upon the hoof. 
The thing’s against the law, 
of course; he hasna got the 
right of transportation, but 
he drives a bargain—either 
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transportation or the tree, and 
who would choose the tree? 
In this case Duncan Forbes 
will have a word to say; I’m 
looking every minute for a 
man he sent to search.” 

She trod the floor like a 
creature caged; again he felt 
some secret in her, and he 
scanned her sleeves, but no- 
thing was to see there that 
accounted for a spirit so un- 
usual in Janet. 

The night was drawing in 
with suddenness: it dimmed 
the room. He walked up to 
the window and looked out. 
Below him was a_ garden 
bounded to the east and west 
by tall old trees; ahead were 
shallow terraces, with paths 
between, which ended at a 
wall, beyond which lay a great 
wide stretch of sand, whereon, 
far off, the tide was breaking. 
Big clouds were piling on the 
distant hills; the frith was 
black; the sands were so im- 
mense and desolate they gave 
a dowie aspect to the seene, 
that further saddened when a 
gust of wind shook through 
the garden and filled all the 
air with leaves. 

He turned away from it, 
to find her standing at his 
elbow looking out too at the 
prospect. 

‘““My grief!” said he, “it 
looks like the start of winter.” 

“Winter?” she said, and 
shivered. She leaned against 
the wall, her head upon her 
wrists, and burst in tears. 

“Good God!” cried he in 
Gaelic, “ what is wrong?” 

“ Winter!” she said, sobbing. 
“Tt will make things different. 
I hate to think of winter.” 
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“What !—God’s own win- 
ter!” he cried out, astonished. 
* Beloved Scotland of the 
winter and the hills! Tis 
little that thou’lt get from 
them, but they will make thee 
hard and brave!” 

He was all aback at these 
strange gusts in her; about 
her waist he put an awkward 
arm and soothed her. ‘Poor 
lass!” said he, “poor lass! 
Indeed it is a bleak night and 
a bleak land; I wish that we 
were yont the Spey again, 
and all was well with Alneas 
Maecmaster.” 

As if she could no more 
contain herself, she struggled 
free and darted from the 
room. 

To him the house was quite 
unknown; it was not very 
large but rambled oddly upon 
different levels, with confusing 
passages and narrow stairs 
that now the dusk made ill 
to navigate; he went to follow 
her, and down a stair as narrow 
as a ship’s he found himself 
in kitchen quarters at an open 
door. The air blew chilly 
through it; he looked out on 
leeks and kail and berry-bushes. 
No servant was about to guide 
him, so he walked out round 
a gable-end to reach the 
entrance whence he better 
knew his bearings. 

Away out on the ebb were 
mallards quacking; teals that 
feed in dark were screaming ; 
there was no other sound round 
Bunchrew but the pattering of 
leaves from trees that had 
their feet already in the pools 
of night quiek-coming like a 
tide. A bird with a ory of 
“skaith!” came whirring from 


them, low above his head with 
curious twists and twinings ; 
he looked towards whence it 
came and listened with his 
hands behind his ears. Beyond 
the trees a slim young meon 
was setting. 

There was a snap of brush- 
wood, and he moved a little 
nearer to the door. 

A man burst suddenly from 
underneath the trees and ran 
to him —a stout-built fellow 
with a cane, who looked across 
his shoulder once or twice as 
if he had been followed. 

“Yere in a hurry, lad,” 
said Ninian. “Are ye from 
the Wayward Lass?” 

“Yes,” said the officer, “ and 
three men through the wood in 
chase of me.” 

“They're friends ef mine 
who took ye for myself,” said 
Ninian. “Silly fellows! Say 
not a word of that inside 
among the women. Come you 
away: his lordship’s waiting.” 

He went in with the man, 
who, in a sentence, shattered 
all their hopes. Aineas was 
not on board the ship! 

“Are you sure of it?” said 
Forbes, incredulous. 

“Not one hair of him is 


there, my lord!” declared the 


officer. “We searched her 
high and low. The skipper’s 
ashore and half his crew. I 
came on a drunken man—a 
Fraser from Strathglass.” 

“ A man of Lovat’s?” queried 
Forbes. 

The officer, who had a broad 
and honest face, with eyes of 
darting penetration, smiled at 
the question slyly. “I think 
indeed, my lord, he was. At 
least he was no willing pas- 
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senger, for he was clapped in 
irons. A poor young fellow 
he had stabbed was bedded 
groaning in a fever.” 

“Had the man in bed a 
ruddy whisker?” rapped out 
Ninian, 

“As red’sarasp! Ye could 
gather a clan wi’ him for 
flambeau,” 

“Tach!” said Ninian, “that 
settles it! I'll wager he keeps 
mind of wee Grey Colin !” 

Miss Forbes, with trembling 
hands, put on her specs and 
looked across at Janet. Ninian 
looked too, and saw _ his 
daughter’s face most pitiful. 
He was himself far more con- 
cerned than he displayed, at 
this last failure of his judg- 
ment; Forbes could not hide 
that he was mortified, and 
stoed without a word, his face 
beclouded ; the girl could not 
but feel that they were baffled 
worse than ever. 

“A word wi’ ye, my lord,” 
said Ninian at last, and left 
the room. 

The President came after 
him; they stood out in the 
lobby. 

“That’s a bad twist, my 
lord!” said Ninian. 

“ Indeed it is!” said Forbes. 
“We're where we were, and 
I'm getting really anxious. I 
can’t conceal from myself that 
things look far more gloomy 
for your friend than I at first 
imagined. No wonder that 
your girl’s in such an anguish.” 

“Can ye tell me, my lord, 
what ails her? There’s nothing 
of her there I seem to know.” 

Forbes cleared his throat. 
“It’s very plain,” said he, 
“that the beachdair business 
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spoils a man for seeing any- 
thing but misehief. It might 
ocour to you, Mr Campbell, 
that your daughter has a 
tender interest in young 
Macmaster.” 

“Ts it Jennet?” said Ninian, 
amazed. “Good lord! she’s 
but a child!” 

“She'll never be anything 
else to you, my man; that’s 
one of the jokes of nature. 
But other folk have eyes. I’m 
wae to see her prostrate this 
way, Mr Campbell.” 

“Whatever o’t, she’s in the 
dods wi’ me,” said Ninian 
sadly. 

“No wonder, when she 
thinks you let them kill him.” 

“Na, na, my lord!” said 
Ninian, with conviction. ‘“ He’s 
no’ dead; not one bit of him! 
They have him planted no’ far 
off, in cleft or cranny, and I'll 
get him.” 

“If you’re not to sleep in bed 
nor loose a lace till you find 
him, Mr Campbell, you’ll have 
to be gey and slippy.” 

Ninian buttoned up his coat. 
“TIT know the way to get him, 
my lord,” said he. “It came 
to me in a flash in there. 
There’s nothing in your notion 
about Jennet and the lad, but 
still-and-on ”— 

He moved to the outer door 
and opened it; dead leaves 
were whirled into the lobby 
by an eddy of the wind, and 
Forbes gave a shiver of cold; 
he had come from a roaring 
fire. 

“—T like the look of your 
officer, my lord,” said Ninian, 
“hehasaclevereye. It’sin the 
eye of a man ye'll see if he has 
yon in him, and this one has it. 
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To look at the wood ye would 
think there was nothing in’t 
but crows, and still it’s throng 
wi’ mischief. The men I 
flushed on the hill are there; 
they’re not done yet wi’ 
Ninian.” 

“What!” said Forbes, “do 
you see them?” and came to 
the doorstep. 

“No,” said Ninian, “but 
they’re there, as your man can 
tell ye. Now this is the way it 
will be with me—I’ll take a 
daunder.” 


“ Not one step!” said Forbes, 
alarmed, 

“There’s no other way, my 
lord, and not much risk in it. 
I'll let them seize me, and your 
man has but to keep well out of 
sight and follow.” 

“Tt’s not a bad idea,” Forbes 
admitted, “ but the risk = 

“The only risk, my lord, is 
that they'll weary waiting on 
me, or the moon will hide, and 
that might spoil it all, so here’s 
furth fortune wi’t and fill the 
fetters.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AT THE EBB-TIDE. 


Without another word he 
left the door, and Forbes con- 
founded on its threshold; gave 
a turn to the virgin nut in the 
bottom of his sporran, -and 
plucked tight his kilt. 

Though he had _ speken 
bravely of the winter to his 
girl, and truly felt, for ordin- 
ary, some sting in winter that 
called forth in him the best of 
manhood, quicker pulses, keener 
zests, this end to autumn, earlier 
than usual, found him now ex- 
periencing that droop of spirits 
which had sent his daughter 
crying. He had not left the 
door a moment when he felt as 
she (he thought) must feel—an 
eeriness to think of Alneas 
amissing in that great cold 
country. So long as grass was 
green, while still the hills were 
blue, their passes open, and 
while yet the birds were blithe, 
the lad’s condition had not 
seemed so desperate, nor his 
own research so hopeless. 

And now a hint of winter 
altered all! 


It was as if a door had clashed 
on Alneas and left him out from 
light and warmth till spring, 
perhaps for ever. So much had 
happened since they left their 
home, that home seemed all at 
once unreal—the woods of In- 
veraray, pleasant gardens, 
streets well-kent and folk one 
knew. At least it seemed an 
age since they were there and 
heard the reaper’s song on 
Cairnbaan. And now, he 
wondered, where was Atneas? 
In what hold or hollow of this 
dreary land? or looking on it 
through what chink? in what 
sad stress? 

Already had his seheme 
begun to look ridiculous. 

When, having left the Presi- 
dent irresolute on his doorstep, 
he went crunching through 
the gravel round the lawn and 
reached the avenue, he turned 
and looked behind him at the 
house in which were lights now 
gleaming. Already the place 
seemed quite indifferent to his 
quest, and yet behind these 
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black high walls he knew were 
fear and speculation. He 


seemed, himself, shut out; if 
AGneas was lost for ever like 
his father, who could face the 
lasting blame of Janet? 

The thin moon, slicing 
through the mirk of clouds, 
lit wanly things about him but 
to make their shapes uncanny. 
An acre to the westward of 
the house was laid out trimly, 
level as a pond, with here and 
there some knots of evergreen, 
the myrtle and the holly, under 
them black shades that had a 
look of ambush. More solemn 
shadows, wider spread, more 
likely to be harbouring the 
men who sought him, lay below 


the thick groins of the trees, . 


and spilled at intervals an 
inky pool half-way across the 
broad path of the avenue that 
stretched before him like a 
nightmare passage. Not life 
nor living dangers in these 
glooms compelled him to stand 
still a moment, half-inclined to 
turn, but something very old 
and rediscovered in himself ; 
forgotten dreads of boyhood in 
wild winter wastes of midnight, 
and his people breaking from 
some thicket under moon to 
see before them spread un- 
friendly straths and hear the 
wind in perished heather. 
The mist it was they cherished 
—not the moon that made 
their progress visible; too 
often had she brought ca- 
lamity to old Clan Alpine 
trailing through the snow, a 
broken and a hunted band, 
with children whimpering. 
The silliest of these old 
alarms, the ripple of the skin 
upon his back, this unco even- 
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ing now brought back to him ; 
he felt like one awakened from 
a desperate dream, aware that 
nothing is about him but what 
man can combat, yet bring- 
ing from his dream unreason- 
able terrors all intractable to 
sense. 

He had the worst ill of his 
race, the oldest — dubhachas: 
he was forlorn, and feared his 
own forlornness as an omen. 

“Tach!” said he to himself 
at last, and struck out boldly 
down the avenue, like a man 
not apprehending anything, 
yet all the way were his shoul- 
ders shrugged, and his eyes on 
either side of him expectant of 
a sally from the dark. 

Nothing happened. He 
reached the gate that was 
of iron; opened it, passed 
through and made it swing. 
It had a balance, shutting of 
itself upon a latch that loudly 
clanged at every swing before 
it settled. A bell could not 
more noisily attract attention. 

A while he hung about it, 
peering round and listening. 
He now had cleared the wood ; 
before him lay the fields, their 
boundaries vaguely visible, and 
farther south the rising ground 
with rocks encumbered, mur- 
muring with the passage of 
the burn. No other house was 
near than Bunchrew, not even 
shed nor sheep-fold. Out- 
side the trees a bitter wind 
was blowing; ice glittered in 
the ditches. His eyes searched 
every airt for movement ; noth- 
ing moved. Nor was there 
any sound to show the wood 
was tenanted by other than its 
birds; he gave out once the 
howlet call, so natural an owl 
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cried back, but then its grove 
relapsed to silence deeper than 
before. Only the breeze in 
beeches, high in the branches, 
harsh and dry, continuous, 
neither hum nor hiss, but a 
babbling about old things for- 
gotten of the world, remem- 
bered by the great community 
of woods; the creak of boles, 
the tinkle of dead leaves. 

He was surprised, uneasy. 
When he had entered on this 
project, driven to it by the 
blank despondency of Janet, 
each nerve of him was strung 
for something instant and de- 
cisive. But this unlooked-for 
absence of the men confounded 
him: they might be gone for 
good, so spoiling every chance 
of his manceuvre leading him 
te Aineas, and the moon was 
sinking. 

A clamour of birds out on 
the ebb gave him a notion 
that men walked there—they 
were on the sands and watch- 
ing Bunchrew from the back ; 
he turned down to the shore. 

The tide should now be flood- 
ing, but the sea was still far 
out, and in the bay of Bun- 
chrew every waukrife bird that 
haunts the shore at night was 
screaming. He heard the grey 
goose call; peewits, too late 
of leaving, ducks and whaups 
were in s multitude that dinned 
astoundingly; somewhere an 
otter whistled. 

A more melancholy place for 
ruffian engagements Ninian, 
who liked a wood or rock, had 
never seen, and the moon made 
worse its dreariness. The bay, 
for all its birds, was like a 
desert, and the breeze swept 
through it like a knife. Far 


off, disconsolate, the frith was 
moaning. 

On a horn of the bay the 
burn came down, well - filled, 
and bordered with rough scrub 
of thorn and willow on the 
knolls of sand. Its channel 
thrust through the sands a bit, 
then branched in rivulets that 
rambled awkwardly in Ninian’s 
way, too deep to wade with 
comfort and too wide for jump- 
ing, and he found himself en- 
tangled. It vexed him most 
that nothing had been gained 
so far by his adventure ; wher- 
ever the men were gone they 
were not visible; the wide 
stretch ef the bay was empty 
save of birds. He peered, he 
listened uselessly, and then he 
sniffed, and, on the sniffing, 
started. 

Green sticks were burning! 
The wind had brought on it 
the smell of fire. 

Without a pause he waded 
through a pool and seught the 
channel of the burn, and fol- 
lowed it through stones. He 
stole across salt grass with 
caution, parted sauch - tree 
branches, and looked down into 
a linn, the last stand of the 
Bunchrew ere submitting to 
the sea. 

And there he saw what in- 
stantly commanded flight. 

He had never thought about 
a boat! 

He knew that they were 
seamen who pursued him, who 
had followed him for hours the 
day before and found his covert 
in the eas that morning, but 
always he had thought of them 
as severed from their vessel, 
instruments of Lovat and his 
vaults. One glance at the 
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linn corrected him—a boat was 
there in waiting for the tide, 
and four men round a fire were 
supping. 

They heard him in the 
bushes, saw his face a moment 
in the firelight, and jumped. 
He turned to fly, his plan 
immediately abandoned in the 
face of dangers unforeseen, but 
slipped on the frosted grass, 
and, falling, rolled to their very 
feet. 

They were on him in a 
swarm ; he struggled only for 
a moment, then gave in. 

“Thoir thairis!” said he. 
“Give over! Ninian’s done 
for.” He had not even time 
to draw the dirk that now 
was always down his back; 
he was got without a blow. 

When they had done with 
him, “Well, lads,” said he, 
“this is a warm end to a cold 
day, whatever,” and started 
whistling a tune with un- 
concern. 

It was a singular company 
in which he found himself so 
suddenly—three little men as 
black in the face as peat with 
weather, one of them a hunch- 
back ; the fourth a man gigan- 
tic, shouldered like an ox, with 
sleepy eyes and an open mouth 
that gave him a look of help- 
less laziness. The big one 
plainly had stood by the boat 
all day; the others were the 
hounds. This nook of the burn 
they eccupied was well devised 
for hiding. The rocks and 
scrub about it screened it from 
the land, and even from the 
frith it was invisible; a fire 
might burn in it in blackest 
night and not betray a glimmer. 
But for the scent of Ninian 
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he had never found out where 
they lay. 

What struck him as most 
curious was that they should 
fall on him and master him 
without one-spoken word. The 
small men hung on him like 
leeches, and the big one 
brought his wrists together 
like a child’s, for all his 
struggling, and held them with 
one hand while he lashed a 
cord about them with the 
other, but all without a voice, 
Not even when he was settled 
with and helpless in their 
midst was speech from them ; 
they sat them down on boul- 
ders and resumed their meat. 

The giant had been cook as 
well as butcher ; he it was who 
stirred and fed the fire and 
turned the flesh on it; the 
carcass of a lamb, half-skinned, 
was lying near; its in-meat, 
dragged out on the stones, was 
reeking still, and the knife, yet 
red, was at the giant’s waist. 

He was gnawing a mutton- 
bone; a tooth more brisk about 
a bone had Ninian never wit- 
nessed, and it made him hungry 
just to see: the last food he 
had tasted was the fish he 
shared with Forbes. A lamb 
at roasting never smelled more 
savoury. 

“Tf I was in the company of 
gentlemen,” said he, with im- 
pudence, ‘‘and they at meat, 
the first salute for me were 
‘stretch thy hand!’” 

The black lads never said a 
word, nor even looked at him, 
but lifted cinders from the fire 
and lighted pipes; the big one 
never answered, either, for a 
while, but finished with his 
bone, and then picked up a rib 
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and held it out to Ninian, and 
for the first time showed him- 
self not dumb. 

“Oh, men and love!” said he 
in island Gaelic, “but Peter- 
the-son-of-James is sick of this 
pursuing! A silly, small man 
like this to keep us from our 
sleep two nights, and spoil our 
sailing!” 

At this the other three looked 
at their friend surprised and 
disapproving; to Ninian they 
were like creatures of the tales 
wherein queer figures not of 
earth come to a house at night 
and sit about the gathering- 
peat, with mould upon their 
faces and their hair bedewed, 
so that the children cry. Sail- 
ors they were for certain, for 
their clothes smelled of the 
pitch, and the hunchback’s 
hair was pleated, but an odder 
crew, thought Ninian, was 
never shipped in Scotland. 

“How can I eat,” said he, 
‘and my hands in bonds? 
It’s not a hen I am.” 

At that the big one laughed, 
and loosed the prisoner’s wrists, 
but first he tied his feet. 

Ninian drew closer to the 
fire, for he was shivering, took 
out the sgian-achlais, the arm- 
pit knife, and started eating, 
with a look about him. The 
boat, a broad-beamed craft of 
shallow draught, was floating 
in the pool, with canvas boomed 
out on an oar for shelter aft. 
Reeds fringed the water’s edge 
below them; through them 
went the night breeze, swish- 
ing mournful. The burn itself 
had many voices where it broke 
on stones, and the sauch-tree 
switches sometimes gave a little 
shivering pipe. The pallor of 
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the moon came through them 
sifting. 

Peter-son-of-James, when he 
had given him the meat, and 
tied him freshly, sat again and 
propped against a root, and 
shut his eyes for sleep, with 
no attention to the questions 
Ninian poured on him. The 
brothers sucked their pipes and 
fidged themselves, or they had 
seemed like granite. He coaxed 
them and he twitted; tried 
them with a joke or two, and 
even crooned a song; he might 
have been a merman they had 
found, without a knowledge of 
his language; nothing would 
they say to him, and by-and- 
by the hunchback took a 
stocking from his breast, half- 
made, and started knitting. 

At last the moon was gone; 
the wind went round a point 
to east; it grew more chilly, 
and one of the men put drift- 
wood on the fire. He was the 
oldest of the three, if rime upon 
his beard was proof, and having 
sat again, he said, offhand, “ It’s 
cold.” 

He spoke to no one in par- 
ticular, and no one answered. 

An hour went past. Except 
that every move of Ninian 
reused attention, he might not 
have been there for them, so 
he picked a bit of wood half- 
charred, and started whittling 
with the small black knife. 
He made it like a boat, with 
clever fingers, stuck two skelfs 
of mast in it, and had it 
finished when the hunchback 
broke the silence. 

“Were ye speaking?” said 
he. 


He was turning the heel of 
his stocking, and it looked as 
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if the first man’s speech had 
only reached his understanding. 

There was no answer, though; 
the first man smoked his pipe, 
and the big man snored, and 
Ninian industriously whitted, 
whistling to himself. He knew 
they waited for the tide. 

Another hour was gone when 
the third man tapped his pipe 
on his boot-toe, got to his feet, 
and looked at the other two 
with some impatience. 

“Far too much of chatter- 
ing!” said he, and started 
down the burn. 

Ninian burst out laughing. 
“Oh, Peter!” said he to the 
big man, who had started up, 
“it’s often I’ve heard of the 
men of Boreray in the Isles 
that keep their speech for 
courting, but I never heard 
them gossiping before. Mo 


chreach! aren’t they the merry 


ones! No wonder that you’re 
fat, man, sailing with such lads 
to give you laughter.” 

The big man gave a grin of 
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comprehension, but said noth- 
ing in reply, and looked at the 
other’s feet. The cord, though 
still about the ankles, had been 
cut an hour ago! 

“T thought better of it,” said 
Ninian, no way aback to be 
discovered. “I'll go like the 
lamb with you if you will tell 
me where’s my friend.” 

“He's on the ship,” said the 
sailor; whereupon the whole 
night's dubhachas, a load of 
apprehension, fell from Ninian’s 
mind; he could have danced 
for pleasure. 

They did not trouble to tie 
him up again, but put him in 
the boat. The tide was now 
well up; they drowned the 
fire and pushed down-water, 
shipped four oars and started 
pulling. A heavy sea was run- 
ning into Bunchrew Bay; the 
night was dark as ink, with 
only one light visible in all 
the world, and Ninian knew 
it for a ship’s at anchor in 
the deep off Kessock. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE WAYWARD LASS. 


From the gut of the frith 
a wind was belching, They 
came through jabbled water 
to the ship that strained upon 
her cable, heading to the nar- 
rows, heaving so that she was 
all a-rattle. The big man gave 
a bellowing hail as they went 
round her stern; a rope was 
thrown to them, and in the 
feeble light of a lantern 
brought to the bulwarks Nin- 
ian saw that she was neither 
a sloop, as the big-jowled man 
had called her at Lord Lovat’s 
party, nor a brig, as Forbes 


had classed her, but a top- 
sail schooner. Plainly she was 
in ballast ; her sides stood very 
high above the water. 

“‘My goodness! but the tide’s 
far out on her!” he said with 
great simplicity, and the sailors 
laughed. 

“It’s not much that you 
know of boats,” said Peter in 
broken English. 

“ Nothing at all,” said Ninian 
readily, “except that they lie 
but poorly on my stomach. 
Where’s the door?” 

They got him clumsily on 
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board; he stood for a while 
with some perplexity in the 
vessel’s waist while the boat 
that had brought him off was 
being led astern; then groped 
about the deck, gear-hampered, 
lit in spots by the lantern that 
had been left upon the hatch, 
and by a glow that came from 
somewhere at the poop. Now 
that he was shipped his cap- 
tors seemed prepared to leave 
him to his own devices, and 
the two men who had come on 
deck on their arrival gave but a 
squint at him and followed the 
others aft. Had the wind not 
hummed in cordage, and the 
blocks been jerking, and a 
creak gone through her tim- 
bers every time she rolled, the 
greatest peace would have pre- 
vailed; she might have been a 
ship asleep. 

He picked the lantern up 
and stumbled round with a 
shrewd eye cast on everything 
about him—battened hatches 
lumbered up with ropes, a boat 
on chocks, a coop with hens in 
it, and a harness cask without 
a lid, in which salt beef was 
steeping. The wan glow at 
the poop, he found, came from 
the companion of the cabin; 
looking down he saw a table 
and a lamp above it swinging, 
but the place would seem to 
have no tenant. It reeked 
with the smell of balsam. He 
was bending down to look into 
the cabin when he heard a step 
behind him; straightened up 
at once with some confusion 
to be found so curious, and 
walked in its direction, to find 
himself faced by Aineas. 

“Qh ille!” he said, with a 
grab at his coat, “is’t you 
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that’s in it? And I was think- 
ing of you all this hour back 
clapped in shackles!” 

AEneas for a moment could 
not speak. He looked at the 
other, stunned and unbelieyv- 
ing. “In all the earth how 
came you here?” he said at 
last. “Is it Grant that’s got 
you?” 

“Has Grant been on the 
prowling too?” said Ninian. 

“Since morning. He went 
off with half his hands. ‘Ye'll 
need them all,’ I said to him, 
‘and sharper wits than I sus- 
pect ye of.’ I could have 
staked my life he would not 
get you, and here you are. 
Oh, Ninian! Ninian!” 

He spoke with great dis- 
tress. 

“Tt wasna him at all,” said 
Ninian, and cocked an ear for 
the men abaft. “I came with 
a burly lad called Peter and 
three dreary men of the poorest 
conversation ; there they’re aft 
at tying.” 

“T thought it was Grant 
who hailed,” said Auneas, more 
surprised than ever. ‘It mor- 
tifies the worse to think you 
should be caught by fools.” 

“In a way I wasna caught 
at all,” said Ninian; “I let 
them take me. It was the 
only way if I’m to get my boots 
off or to sleep in bed ; I couldna 
find ye otherwise.” 

He was standing by a mast, 
with the lantern held up so 
that he could see the young 
man’s face. He saw it very 
pale and weary, first, and then 
of a sudden flushed with feel- 
ing. It was as if the morn 
came to the young man’s brow; 
he seemed transported. 
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“Tell me this, Mr Camp- 
bell,” he said, with a shaken 
voiee, “did you of your own 
purpose submit yourself to 
these men only that you might 
join me?” 

“What else?” said Ninian. 
“You may be sure it wasna 
for a crack wi’ Captain 
Grant.” 

Aineas caught his arms. 
“Oh man!” gaid he, ‘you 
make me happy! I could sing! 
I may be lost to Scotland, but 
I’ve found myself again. You 
canna guess what joy is in my 
breast to find life better than 
I thought. I was in a black 
mood all this day, reflecting 
on the wickedness of human- 
kind, and sure the world was 
evil 4 

“So it is!” said Ninian 
cheerfully, “but, man, there’s 
blinks!” 

“Blinks!” said Atneas; 
“you found me like a devil, 
and you make me like a god! 
Never again can I think ill of 
humankind. You came to me 
—you came to me——” 

He could not finish, broken 
down with feeling. 

“Tach!” said Ninian, 
“there's nothing in’t! Ye 
surely didna think I was going 
to leave ye with those black- 
guards. If you had seen me 
no’ an hour ago on Bunchrew 
sands, it’s there ye would see 
the sick and sorry gentleman, 
as frightened as a child because 
I didna ken what happened to 
ye. But now I’m here wi’ ye 
I’m quite joco; what is the 
best of life but strife and two 
companions ?” 

“ And yet,” said Aineas, rue- 
ful now, “I’m wrong to feel 
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like this; you should not have 
come here. You have—you 
have a daughter. You'll never 
get off this ship. She’s sailing 
for America.” 

“Fair wind to her, then,” 
said Ninian; “but one thing’s 
certain—you and me's no sail- 
ing wi’ her. There’s far too 
much for us to do in Scotland. 
Two good heads on us to a 
lot of tarry sailors— it were 
shame to us if we couldna 
quirk them! Ye’re better off 
than I expected ; the hold was 
where I thought to find ye, 
snapped in links.” 

“In that particular,” said 
ABneas, “I have no complaint. 
But for an hour that I was 
yesterday shut up in the beak 
of the boat with rats and 
cables, I’ve only been a prisoner 
to the ship and free to take 
the air on her, And not all 
the time a prisoner to the ship 
either; to-day I was ashore 
for hours with a crew on some 
pretence of getting water, 
which I cannot fathom, since 
our casks are full and we took 
none back with us.” 

“Just that!” said Ninian. 
“T see! They knew there 
would be search, and cleared 
ye out till it was over. Oh 
yes! I’m thinking Pat’s a 
clever, clever fellow! Where 
were ye yesterday when Dun- 
can’s lads were searching for 
the guns?” 

“That’s when I was in the 
bows @ prisoner. Grant or- 
dered me below when he saw 
a boat approaching; I had 
not seen the boat myself, and 
did not know the searchers 
were on board till they were 
gone.” 
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“ Whist !” said Ninian, “here 
they’re coming.” 


The men at the stern came 
forward, looked into the cabin 
through the skylight grating, 
then made for the fo’o’sle, 
The big man took the lantern 
from Ninian’s hand and blew 
it out through a hole that 
was in its horn. “It’s warmer 
down below,” said he, and 
gave them a little push, but 
quite good-naturedly. They 
all went down together, 
Ninian stumbling in the dark 
and knocking his head re- 
soundingly against the scuttle 
coamings. 

Two men were in the 
fo’o’sle, one of them patching 
trousers and the other fast 
asleep with his back to a 
deal partition that cut the 
place in two, a doorway 
showing the narrower part 
beyond. A cruse that stank 
of coalfish oil was smoking on 
a nail and gave a pauper 
light, but did not altogether 
drown the smell of bilge. 
Ninian looked about him for 
a place to sit. 

“In here,” said Aineas, and 
ducking his head passed 
through to the inner den, 
with Ninian following. The 
only light it had came through 
the doorway from the cruse, 
but enough to show a man 
well up in years, in breeches, 
with a coat all tattered, 
stretched upon a chest. 

“My fellow - prisoner,” said 
Aineas. ‘“There’s no doubt 
left with him as to where 
he’s meant for. Can you 
guess?” 

“Fine!” said Ninian, and 
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sat upon a keg. “For the 
plantations.” Hestarted speak- 
ing to the man, in English 
first, but found he had no word 
of it except a phrase of “mich 
obliged,” which he used for 
everything, most laughably. 
Of his own tongue he was 
just as sparing, with a voice 
like buttered brose; he had 
been drinking. 

“TI think he’s safe,” said 
Ninian. “I never can trust 
a@ Fraser, but he hasna got 
the English and he’ll no’ can 
understand us. .. . Oh, Auneas! 
Alan-Iain-Alain Og, your uncle, 
little thinks his man-o’-business 
is in a place like this! Stop 
you, though! we'll get out 
o’t. What happened ye at 
the inn?” 

On either hand of them, 
quite close, were bunks, and 
one of them, it seemed, was 
Aineas’s; he lay on his side 
in it and set forth all that 
happened. 

When he had leaped from 
the window of the inn, he 
had, like Ninian, plunged for 
the close and landed in the 
net, but had escaped the cud- 
gelling. He fell with a jar 
that shook his senses; before 
he could grip what happened, 
he was picked out from the 
trammel, whipped into the 
inn, and thrust down in a 
cellar. He lay there quarter 
of an hour, locked up in 
darkness ; then was taken out 
to find that Ninian was in 
the net, lashed up, with his 
head split open. 

“IT thought that you were 
dead,” said Aineas with earn- 
estness. “I'll never see & 
man more like it,” 
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“No, nor dead!” said Nin- 
ian; ‘“ Maogregors are as ill to 
kill as Tulla trout. Go you 
on with your story, loachain !” 

They had all gone to the 
water -side, Ninian carried in 
the net, and Aineas walking, 
stupefied at this disastrous end 
to a night of terrors, The 
wounded man walked too; he 
was the vessel’s mate, a rela- 
tive of Grant’s, and on the 
water-side he swooned. There 
was a boat; when Alneas saw 
it, he came to his senses, 
shouted an alarm and roused 
some people in a land of houses 
close at hand which looked 
out on the water. Windows 
opened, whereupon, in con- 
sternation, he and the mate 
were bundled in the boat, but 
Ninian proved too much for 
her, and he was left behind. 

“That’s just what I was 
thinking to myself,” said Nin- 
ian. ‘ Dead or living I would 
be a handful!” 

The boat was hurried off 
down - stream, her men in 
a frenzy for escape. They 
reached the ship and found a 
furious skipper, who ordered 
them back at once for Ninian : 
in leaving him he swore they 
had bungled all; he was sure 
to follow. 

“T knew he was a clever 
fellow, Pat!” said Ninian. 
“And they nearly had me too, 
but for a brisk wee laddie and 
a lantern.” 

Four men went ‘back; the 
ship made ready for immediate 
sailing. She had ballast only, 
and was meant to lift a cargo 
farther up the coast. Grant 
whipped his crew about their 
duties like a thong—a fiery 
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swearing man with a scorching 
tongue, but luckily his rage 
with Ninian who had stabbed 
his mate was not directed upon 
Afneas, whom he treated rather 
with disdain than rudeness. 
On his ship he was feared by 
his crew, but not detested like 
his mate, in whose misfortune 
all the crew rejoiced, so much 
that they felt friendly to their 
prisoner. 

“T thought he was a dog!” 
said Ninian. ‘“ Where is he?” 

‘Aft in the cabin there,” 
said Aineas. “It’s nothing 
very serious by the way he 
blows his whistle. A hundred 
times a day he pipes for some- 
thing. . . . Hearken to him, 
there he goes!” 

A whistle shrilly sounded 
through the ship. 

The sailors, chattering for- 
ward, stopped to curse with 
fervour, and one of them went 
up on deck. A minute later 
he cried down the scuttle for 
four others. 

“How many men’s wi 
Grant?” asked Ninian, whis- 
pering. 

“Seven or eight,” said 
Agneas, and the other's jaw 
went down. 

‘“‘Good lord!” said he. “No 
wonder that yere downed! 
This boat’s a barracks. And 
when is he coming back?” 

“T thought you had been 
he,” said Atneas, “when I 
heard you hailing. He may 
come at any moment now.” 

Ninian was more concerned 
than ever: he drummed on his 
keg with nervous fingers. 

“‘T wish we were out of this,” 
said he. 

“You should never have 
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come,” said Aineas, ‘‘The 
more I think of that the more 
I’m vexed. Atleast you should 
not havecome alone. Did any 
one know your purpose?” 
“That’s the bit,” said Nin- 
ian. ‘We're on a boat that 
has been jerqued and nothing 
found on her. When I made 
up my mind that seeing I 
couldna find ye I must let 
them take me where ye were, 
I thought ye were on land, 
and on the land I aye can 
work a passage. When I saw 
the boat in Bunchrew burn I 
got a fright, I’m telling ye! 
That didna suit my plan at 
all, It’s this way, Auneas—I 
was with his lordship, and I 
knew that I was chased. We 
were at Bunchrew House. I 
thought to take a walk out 
in the grounds and let myself 
be seized that they might take 
me where ye were. Forbes 
knew what I was meaning. A 
man he had—the officer who 
searched this ship—was going 
to follow me and watch. 
Whatever happened, that man 
made a bungle of the business ! 
Wherever I went I saw no 
signs of him, and that of itself 
looked curious. I was sitting 
there with Peter and the rest 
for hours and waiting for the 
tide, and he made no appear- 
ance. I doubt—I doubt he 
lost me. I did the best I could 
and cut a wee bit boat for a 
diversion, fitting her with 
masts, and stuck a rag of my 
kilt through one of them, and 
left it by the fire. Unless 
they’re natural idiots they’ll 
know what that means when 
they come on’t in the morning, 
for they’ll look for me, I ken.” 
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“ But the thing is this,” said 
Aineas, “we may be off by 
morning. Grant will sail 
whenever he comes back and 
finds that you’re on board.” 

“That's just what I was 
thinking to myself,” said Ninian, 
and bit his nails, And then of 
a sudden he got up. 

He went forward where the 
sailor patched his clothes, and 
Peter-son-of-James with great 
minuteness span a tale of his 
exploits ashore. A third man 
in a searlet shirt, and with a 
high bald cliff of forehead, 
hunched below the light and 
read a bible like a man apart 
in body as in spirit. The rest 
were still on deck. Peter, no- 
way checked by Ninian’s en- 
trance, kept his story going 
for the tailor, and Ninian him- 
self must laugh to hear his 
seizure at the last put on a 
droll complexion. He had 
popped of his own accord into 
their hands when they had 
given up all hope of getting 
him, and did not greatly care. 

“What kind of warlock 
bodies had ye yonder, Peter?” 
Ninian asked. ‘I thought 
that they were dumb.” 

The big man roared and 
slapped himself, his white 
teeth glistening. 

“T thought that that would 
bother ye!” said he. “Three 
of the silliest creatures ever 


They’re brothers 
with a quarrel, and for years 
they have not split one word 


shipped. 


between them. But, man, 
they’re ready with the stick ; 
if you have a head at all you'll 
mind the humped one,” 

Ninian screwed his face. 
“My grief!” said he, ‘ was’t 
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he that loundered me? The 
little deil! Man of my heart! 
but he put dirling in the 
thickest head in Albyn! and 
all for a ploy of old Mac- 
Shimi’s !” 

“Better for us,” said Peter, 
“if MacShimi’s ploys were all 
on shore; this one of his has 
spoiled a mate on us, and, what 
is worse, has lost us two days’ 
friendly wind.” 

Afneas joined them; all in 
the cheeriest key, but for the 
salt who pored upon his book, 
they might be a company of 
friends, and the seamen proved 
not ill-conditioned, dull, nor 
ruffianly,— just vagrom men 
prepared to pull on any rope 
the skipper bade them. 

“ Where will I get a drink?” 
said Ninian of a sudden, stop- 
ping short in a banter of the 
tailor. 

“At the scuttle-butt on 
deck,” the tailor said, and 
Ninian, with a look at Aineas, 
made for the ladder. 

The night was dark as pitch 
when he got on deck, and the 
wind had risen freshly from the 
north, so that the schooner, 
swung thwart-tide, rolled 
wildly. Aloft the tackle sang, 
and the ship was full of noises ; 
not all of her own complaining, 
for aft the men were speaking 
loudly in the cabin; he could 
hear them plainly though the 
door was slid. No watch was 
on the deck; he hung for a 
moment to a shroud and swung 
to the vessel’s heaving, looking 
ardently at lights along the 
shore at less than a half-mile’s 
distance—Clachnaharry. 

In another moment he had 
whipped his shoes off; found 
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the scuttle- butt with ease, 
though a man unused to 
ships might search for it an 
hour, dipped in the pannikin 
and took a drink, and sought 
again the hatch. 

“What was it ye called the 
thing?” he shouted down. 

“The scuttle-butt,” bawled 
back the tailor. 

“I’m none the wiser,” Ninian 
cried; “come you up, Alneas, 
and show me where it is. It’s 
dark’s a dungeon.” 

Aineas came up the ladder. 
As soon as he stood on deck 
the other caught him, led him 
to the side, and whispered, 
*“‘ Kick your shoes off, loachain ; 
now is the hour for us if we 
are the men. There's not a 
soul on deck of all these swabs 
that surely have come in by 
hawse-holes ; the boat we came 
with’s lying at our stern. Hie 
forward !” 

Through the truck of the 
deck he picked his way to 
the poop as if his eyes were 
cat’s, and A‘neas after him in 
stocking-soles, with not a scrap 
of faith in a scheme sosuddenly 
contrived. 

The wind was lulled a bit, 
and the sound of speech came 
plainly from the cabin. On 
land was some one playing on 
a fiddle. In the utter dark 
of the stern, where the tiller 
strained its lashings, they 
went stumbling over coils, and 
felt about the rail for fasten- 
ings. 

They came on nothing but 
empty cleats—the boat was 

one | 

“My grief, we're done 
said Ninian. 

He crept to the cabin sky- 
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light and looked through the 
grating, then came back with 
a@ great chagrin. “No won- 
der,” said he, “they’re at their 
ease about us. There’s only 
two down there with the 
mate; the other three are 
off for Grant, and I was 
a fool that did not think of 
that!” 

“Indeed, it seemed too 
simple altogether,” Aineas 
said, and his heart went like 
adrum. “They know we’re 
here as safe as in a Tol- 
booth.” 

“‘ There’s no’ another boat?” 
said Ninian. 

‘“There’s two on shore with 
Grant, and the only one is 
that one on the deck,” said 
Aineas. 


“On chocks! She might 


as well be on Ben Lomond. 
And just you look at Clach- 
naharry ! 


Ye could throw a 


stone! But I’m no’ done: 
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I'll have my soles on it be- 
fore Pat Grant comes back. 
Come here!” 

He caught him by the sleeve 
and hurried him along the 
ship to the very bows beside 
the windlass, with a loud clash 
of the pannikin as they passed 
the butt. The cable, like a 
bar, stretched to the hawse- 
hole, where it was served with 
rags to check its galling: 
some bights of it on the bitts 
and some fathoms ranged be- 
hind. 

“Stand back!” said he, 
with a fumbling at his arm- 
pit—“stand back, or it may 
brain ye!” 

With the knife he cut the 
cable at the serving, strand 
by strand, all but the very 
last. 

“Now on wi’ our boots,” 
said he, ‘“‘and back to that 
ill-smelled hole; she’ll do the 
rest hersel’.” 


(To be continued.) 











CHATHAM. 


‘<THE life of Chatham,” Lord 
Rosebery has said, “is ex- 
tremely difficult to write, and, 
strictly speaking, never can be 
written at all.” It is pleasant 
accordingly to congratulate 
Mr Basil Williams upon hav- 
ing achieved the impossible. 
His biography of the elder 
Pitt! is in all respects an ad- 
mirable performance. To say 
that it surpasses Dr von Ru- 
ville’s is indeed to say little ; 
for that voluminous work, if 
@ monument of industry, is not 
less a monument of all that is 
pedantic and perverse. Mr 
Williams also has been in- 
dustrious. He has excavated 
in the rich strata of material 
which are contained in the 
British Museum and other 


repositories, both public and 
private — material which, we 
rejoice to think, is at last be- 
ginning to be worked in real 


earnest. But to his zeal in 
research he has added discrim- 
ination, a sense of perspective, 
and a thorough familiarity 
with British habits of political 
thought. He has forborne to 
unload the whole contents of 
his note-book upon the public, 
and has kept steadily in view 
that the test of the good, as 
distinguished from the medi- 
ocre, historian or biographer 
is, not how much of what has 
been painfully extracted and 
transcribed he can communi- 


cate, but, how much he has the 
fortitude to suppress. And, 
while there is nothing irrele- 
vant in these volumes, we wel- 
come with peculiar satisfactien 
the old familiar anecdotes, so 
much more illuminating than 
reams of disquisition. We have 
no notion of either history or 
biography being written with 
the pearls left out, nor are our 
sensibilities wounded should a 
few mock pearls happen to 
creep in. 

Mr Williams is master of 
an excellent English style. 
He will not be offended if we 
say that he writes like a 
scholar and a_ gentleman. 
There is consequently no “fine 
writing,” and there are no 
heroics. His narrative is ani- 
mated, and occasionally soars 
to an appropriate enthusiasm ; 
but the note is never strained : 
there is neither partisanship 

€ ° 
nor exaggeration. Upon the 
preparation of a text of many 
of Chatham’s most famous ora- 
torical passages Mr Williams 
has bestowed an anxious care, 
which has been rewarded with 
the largest possible measure of 
success. It is no small compli- 
ment to his efforts to be able 
to affirm that, in reading Pitt 
in his pages, we see that 
Charles Butler was speaking 
the simple truth when he said 
that to the hearer the man 
always appeared to be greater 





1 The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, By Basil Williams. 2 vols. 
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even than the orator. The 
author has further been at the 
pains to draw up a table of all 
his hero’s speeches of which 
we possess any record—some 
170 in number—with a column 
specifying the sources from 
which our knowledge of them 
is drawn. Lastly, an ample 
bibliography, an elaborate in- 
dex of over fifty closely printed 
double-column pages, and a 
few clear and not overcrowded 
maps, complete a work which 
is likely neither to be super- 
seded in point of authority nor 
equalled in point of literary 
accomplishment for many years 
to come. 


When, early in 1735, William 
Pitt entered the House of Com- 
mons, as member for the family 
borough of Old Sarum, the 
power of Walpole had received 
a staggering shock. It is true 


that he had weathered the 
stormy election of 1734, thanks 
to the unwearied exertions of 
the Duke of Newcastle. It is 
also true that he had rid him- 
self of a batch of colleagues— 
Lord Chesterfield among them 
—whose disloyalty was beyond 
doubt. But he never recovered 
the loss of prestige consequent 
upon his abandonment of the 
Excise Bill in deference to 
an extraordinary outburst of 
popular displeasure. His mo- 
tive for this step had been 
entirely laudable—a desire to 
avoid the bloodshed which, he 
believed, the effective execution 
of his measure would inevitably 
have entailed. But, though 
the bill had gone, the unpopu- 
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larity remained, and added 
fresh energy to the attacks 
which rained upon him from 
innumerable quarters. Lord 
Stair assured Queen Caroline 
that, “in no age, in no reign, 
in no country, was ever any 
Minister so universally odious 
as the man you support.” ! 
In these circumstances, the 
inducements to an ambitious 
and promising young man to 
join the Opposition were even 
stronger than they usually are. 
Pitt was indeed no Tory. His 
grandfather, “the first of the 
Nabobs,” had been elected as 
a staunch Whig to the Conven- 
tion, and he himself professed 
an ardent devotion to the 
principles of the Revolution. 
The Tory party in the House 
of Commons numbered scarce 
more than the round hundred. 
It consisted, according to 
Macaulay, of “rows of ponder- 
ous foxhunters, fat with Staf- 
fordshire or Devonshire ale, 
men who drank to the King 
over the water, and believed 
that all the fundholders were 
Jews, men whose religion con- 
sisted in hating the dissenters, 
and whose political researches 
had led them to fear, like 
Squire Western, that their 
land might be sent over to 
Hanover to be put in the 
sinking fund.”? It consisted, 
according to Shelburne, of 
“the landed interest of Eng- 
land who desired to see an 
honourable dignified Govern- 
ment, conducted with order 
and due economy and due 
subordination, in opposition to 
the Whigs, who courted the 





1 Lord Hervey, Memoirs, i. 166. 


2 Essays, one vol. ed., p. 291. 
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mob in the first instance, and 
in the next the commercial 
interest.” So different is the 
mental vision of different men. 
At any rate, we have Mr 
Lecky’s authority for holding 
that the Tories were “in 
general superior to their allies 
in rectitude of purpose and 
sincerity of conviction.”? They 
served under the leadership of 
Sir William Wyndham, who 
for many years discharged an 
ungrateful and depressing task 
in such a way as to earn the 
respect and sympathy of all 
men. Wyndham, according to 
Speaker Onslow, a staunch 
Whig, “was the most made 
for a great man of any one 
that I have known in this age. 
Everything about him seemed 
great.”> Such a leader was 
worth a hundred of “that 
tawdry fellow,” Bolingbroke, 
as Lord Cobham termed him. 
But, however honest their pur- 
pose, and however respectable 
their chief, the prospects of a 
party proscribed on suspicion 
of disloyalty to the House of 
Brunswick were not of the sort 
which makes converts.‘ Pitt, 
in point of fact, joined a body 
of youthful politicians acting 
under Lord Cobham, and co- 
operating with the group of 
recalcitrant Whigs of whom 
Walpole had made mortal 
enemies. Private animosity 
was the mainspring of their 
action, and their object was 
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to compass the downfall of the 
Minister with all possible 
speed. 

Pitt’s first speech was de- 
livered in April 1736, on a 
proposed vote of congratula- 
tion to the King upon the 
marriage of that most despic- 
able of heirs-apparent, Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales. From 
start to finish it was an elab- 
orate and transparent essay in 
sarcasm at the expense of the 
royal parents, and even at the 
age of twenty-eight Pitt’s 
sarcasm was a formidable 
weapon. This speech by it- 
self was sufficient to create 
in the King’s mind that hos- 
tility to Pitt which was sub- 
sequently inflamed, not merely 
by his persistent attacks upon 
Hanover and the Hanoverians, 
but also, by a wholly unwar- 
rantable aspersion upon the 
King’s personal bravery at 
Dettingen. It was there that 
George had dismounted from 
his fleeing charger, because he 
knew that his legs could be 
trusted not to run away with 
him, and the sneer was the less 
excusable that the position of 
the Sovereign necessarily pre- 
cluded him from demanding 
that satisfaction which must 
have been accorded to a pri- 
vate individual in the like 
cicumstances. The immediate 
consequence of Pitt’s maiden 
effort was the loss of his com- 
mission in the K.D.G.’s, for 





1 Fitzmaurice’s Shelburne, i. 38. Readers of ‘Sir Launcelot Greaves” will re- 


member that, in the spirited election scene, the Whig candidate is a certain Mr 
Isaac Vanderpelft, a stock-jobber and contractor, of foreign extract, immensely 


rich, and not without a tincture of Hebrew blood. 


2 Hist. Eng., i. 445. 


3 I. 52. 


4 Walpole’s advice to the Pelhams in 1743 will be remembered: ‘‘ Whig it 


with all opponents that will parley, but ’ware Tory !” 
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Walpole was a firm believer 
in a rigid system of political 
discipline, enforced by rewards 
and punishments. He would 
be a most pitiful Minister, so 
he declared, who should be 


afraid to advise the cashiering | 


of an officer in constant oppo- 
sition to the Government.! 
The offending cornet was con- 
soled next year by being made 
a groom of the bedchamber to 
the Prince of Wales, and like- 
wise by being celebrated in a 
poem from the pen of George 
Lyttelton, one of the “ cousin- 
hood,” which in the art of 
sinking outrivals even Pope’s 
famous couplet on William 
Murray.” 

Matters went from bad to 
worse with Walpole as time 
went on. The nation was 


straining at the leash, and 
eager to be slipped at the 


throat of Spain. Captain 
Robert Jenkins had given his 
evidence and produced his ear 
at the bar of the House of 
Commons in 1738, though 
Beckford frequently assured 
Shelburne that if any member 
had lifted up Jenkins’s wig 
they would have found his ears 
as whole as their own’ In 
the following year the House 
proceeded to discuss the Con- 
vention of Pardo, which had 
been concluded with the 
Spanish Court in the interval. 
Pitt, in an eloquent and stirring 
harangue, contended for “our 
right of sailing unmolested 
by Spanish searchers,” and 
denounced the Convention as 
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“nothing but a stipulation 
for national ignominy; an 
illusory expedient to baffle 
the resentment of the nation, 
a truce without a suspension 
of hostilities on the part of 
Spain; on the part of Eng- 
land a suspension ... @ sur- 
render of the rights and trade 
of England to the mercy of 
plenipotentiaries.”* The re- 
markable point about the 
speech, as Mr Williams points 
out, lies “in its direct appeal 
to the people from the Ministry 
and the House of Commons,” ® 
Pitt was beginning the course 
of instruction which was to 
convince the King in the long 
run that he must look for the 
sense of his subjects in another 
place than in the House of 
Commons.® The keen interest 
taken by all classes in foreign 
affairs during the eighteenth 
century is one of the most 
instructive phenomena in our 
political history. | Addison’s 
Political Upholsterer in the 
‘Tatler’ bears witness to it. 
For various reasons the country 
was much more closely impli- 
cated in the tangle of Con- 
tinental politics than it has 
been since Waterloo, or, at 
least, since the accession of 
Queen Victoria. The fear of 
invasion, if not ever present, 
recurred at not infrequent 
intervals. The House of 
Bourbon, to the great mass 
of Englishmen, stood for the 
two chief bugbears from which 
they hoped that the Revolu- 
tion Settlement and the acces- 





1 Pol. Hist. Eng., ix. 348. 
2 Poetical Works, Globe ed., p. 301. 
3 Fitzmaurice’s Shelburne, i. 35. 
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sion of the Elector of Hanover 
had once for all delivered them 
—popery and arbitrary govern- 
ment. Lastly, there was the 
latent desire for commercial 
expansion and supremacy, the 
half-formed and half-conscious 
resolve to secure for England 
the command of the trade- 
routes and markets of the 
world. Never was a war so 
popular— never was a war 
entered on with so light a 
heart—as that which was pro- 
claimed with Spain in October 
1739. 

And never, even in the 
history of England, was a war 
conducted in so flabby and 
spiritless afashion. The period 
of more than twenty years’ 
unbreken peace found us ill- 
equipped and _ ill - prepared, 
nor, apart altegether from his 
disapproval of the war, was 
Walpole the man to make up 
by tardy vigour and belated 
exertion for all that was amiss. 
“We have no great plan in 
view, or systéme suivi,” his 
brother, old Horace, confessed ; 
“we act by fits and starts.”? 
Pitt was relentless in his 
attacks upon the conduct of 
operations and upon the foreign 
policy of the Minister in the 
past, The “atrocious crime of 
being a young man” speech 
belongs to this period. So also 
does Sir Robert’s sardonic 
undertaking, in retort to 
the assaults of ‘“Cobham’s 
chickens,”’ to raise fifty patriots 
within the four -and - twenty 
hours. “I have raised many 
of them,” he declared, “in one 
night. It is but refusing to 
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gratify an unreasonable or 
insolent demand, and up starts 
a patriot.” But the General 
Election of 1741 tolled the 
knell of the Ministry, and 
Walpole resigned early in 
1742. The motion for an 
inquiry into his past adminis- 
tration received Pitt’s vehement 
support. “We are called the 
Grand Inquest of the nation,” 
he contended, “and as such it 
is our duty to inquire into every 
step of public management 
either abroad or at home.”*® It 
was all very well for Pulteney 
to disclaim being a man of 
blood, and to protest that, when 
he had talked of pursuing 
Walpole to destruction, he had 
meant only the destruction 
of his power, not of his person. 
But Pitt had the unfortunate 
habit of meaning what he said, 
and impeachment and_ the 
scaffold were never far absent 
from his mind as the ultimate 
sanction of ministerial respon- 
sibility. Moreover, he may 
well have entertained the sus- 
picion that, unless he could be 
hounded from public life, the 
influence of Orford with the 
Sovereign would not be ap- 
preciably less powerful than 
that of Walpole had been. 
The proceedings against the 
ex- Minister were ultimately 
burked, but Pulteney had 
doubtless been well advised to 
refuse him a guarantee of in- 
demnity. ‘The heads of 
parties,” he dryly observed, 
“were like the heads of snakes, 
carried on by their tails.” 
Pitt’s next victim was Lord 
Carteret, who had become 
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Secretary of State in Lord 
Wilmington’s Administration. 
Carteret conceived “that he 
slept in the bosom of the 
king,” + and his policy was 
well calculated to win the 
favour of the Elector of Han- 
over. On his own initiative 
he took 16,000 Hanoverian 
troops into English pay for 
service in the Netherlands. 
This stroke was intensely un- 
popular, and gave Pitt a great 
opportunity. Why should the 
Elector of Hanover exert his 
liberality at the expense of 
Great Britain? It was now 
too apparent that “this great, 
this powerful, this formidable 
kingdom is considered only as 
@ province to a despicable elec- 
torate.”* Waldegrave was 
right when he averred that 
“being thought an enemy to 
Hanover was the solid foun- 
dation of Pitt’s popularity.” *® 
Unfortunately, Carteret could 
not meet his great opponent 
face to face in the House of 
Commons. That would indeed 
have been a contest of gladia- 
tors. There the only foeman 
worthy of Pitt’s steel was 
William Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield, who spoke 
with perspicuity and elegance, 
though he never quite suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the 
lawyer. Only afew words, how- 
ever, such as “soleester” for 
“solicitor,” or “attaichment ” 
for “attachment,” survived to 
betray the fair city of Parth 
as the place of his nativity. 
The King reluctantly parted 
with Carteret, yielding to the 
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pressure of the Pelhams, in 
November 1744, and with that 
event it may be said that the 
apprentice stage of Pitt’s career 
was over. What had it brought 
him? In the first place, a 
welcome legacy of £10,000 from 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
Next, the foremost position as 
a combatant in the eye of the 
House of Commons, and a 
sufficiently conspicuous one in 
the eye of the nation. Thirdly, 
some kind of understanding 
with Mr Pelham, now First 
Lord of the Treasury. For 
all these advantages ‘a price 
had to be paid. If he had 
overthrown Walpole, he yet 
lived to glory in the reflection 
that Walpole, “a truly English 
Minister, thought well of me, 
and died at peace with me.” 
If he had brought Carteret 
low, denouncing him as in- 
famous, as forgetful that he 
was an Englishman, as “a 
Hanover troop minister, a 
flagitious taskmaster, whose 
only party are the 16,000 
Hanoverians, the placemen by 
whose means he has conquered 
the Cabinet,” > he yet lived to 
acknowledge that, “in the 
upper department of govern- 
ment, Lord Granville had not 
his equal,” and to declare with 
pride that “to his patronage, 
to his friendship and instruc- 
tion, I owe whatever I am.” ® 
Finally, if he “flew in the 
King’s face” of set purpose, 
he yet lived to pronounce 
(though undoubtedly by way 
of a fling at his successor) that 
he “possessed justice, truth, 
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and sincerity in an eminent 
degree.”! The extravagances 
of youth are assuredly not to 


be for ever brought up in 


judgment against statesmen 
whose subsequent life more 
than redeems them, and we 
have no particular liking for 
old heads upon young shoul- 
ders. But we cannot help 
wondering whether palinodes 
are an agreeable form of in- 
tellectual exercise in middle 
age, and whether fame and 
power may not occasionally be 
purchased at a somewhat less 
exorbitant cost in discretion 
and self-respect than seemed 
necessary to the elder Pitt and 
the younger Disraeli. 

When the “Broadbottom” 
was formed by the Pelhams 
after Carteret was gone, Pitt 
was left out in the cold. Yet 
he gave that administration 
his support. The active alli- 
ance of the Dutch had been 
secured on the Continent, while 
the problem of the Hanoverian 
troops had been solved by the 
simple expedient of transfer- 
ring them to the service of 
the Queen of Hungary, and 
giving her the money to pay 
them with. It was not until 
after the great crisis of 1746 
that Pitt obtained office, and 
his first duty was to carry 
through a proposal to engage 
a force not of 16,000, but of 
18,000, Hanoverians to co- 
operate with the Dutch. So 
well did he acquit himself 
that he was presently sworn 
of the Privy Council, and 
promoted from the Vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland to 
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the Pay Office, where he 
remained for the best part of 
nine years. His refusal to 
touch any of the perquisites 
or commissions which im- 
memorial custom had practi- 
cally rendered part of his 
emoluments, or to employ the 
office balances for judicious 
‘‘investment” on his own ac- 
count, probably seemed quix- 
otic to his colleagues, but 
enormously strengthened his 
hold upon the regard of his 
countrymen. 

The last eight years of Pel- 
ham’s ministry were a period 
of political stagnation, which 
the death of the Prince of 
Wales only rendered more 
stagnant. The House of Com- 
mons, according to Horace 
Walpole, became like a meet- 
ing of Quarter Sessions, “where 
nothing was transacted but 
turnpikes and poor - rates.” ” 
In the Lords a_ debate 
on a Turnpike Bill espoused 
by the Duke of Bedford, 
brought together the biggest 
House of the Session in 1750.° 
During these years Pitt main- 
tained an almost unbroken 
silence, His acceptance of a 
seat at Seaford from the Duke 
of Newcastle, at the election of 
1747, marks his reconciliation 
for the time being with the main 
body of the Whigs, and his oppo- 
sition to a project of Pelham’s 
in 1751 for reducing the naval 
establishment to 8000 men is 
apparently the solitary symp- 
tom of insubordination. But 
with the death of Pelham 
the stress and rivalry recom- 
menced. Pitt’s plan of cam- 
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paign, as disclosed to Temple, 
was “to profess and to re- 
solve bond fide to act like 
public men in a dangerous 
conjuncture for our coun- 
try.”+ But he was bitterly 
mortified when the lead in 
the Commons was given to 
Robinson, and he did not 
scruple to unbosom him- 
self to the Duke. To be 
passed over for Fox would 
have been bad enough, but to 
be passed over for Robinson! 
Neweastle was not long in 
recognising his blunder. He 
found that, in order to carry 
on, he must attach to himself 
either Fox or Pitt. He chose 
the former, “as being thought 
more practicable, less disagree- 
able to the King, and more a 
man of business.” Fox was 
accordingly admitted to the 
Cabinet in the spring of 1755, 
and appointed Secretary of 
State, with “the conduct of 
the House of Commons,” sev- 
eral months later. Pitt was 
dismissed from the Paymaster- 
ship for the speech in which 
he celebrated this amalgama- 
tion by the famous simile of 
the junction of the Rhone and 
the Sadne. In less than a 
twelvemonth, during which 
Pitt had resolutely declined 
to come into measures with 
the Duke, Fox threw up the 
sponge, and the Duke of New- 
castle made room for the Duke 
of Devonshire. The new min- 
istry lasted long enough for 
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Mr Secretary Pitt to launch 
his Militia Bill, to raise a 
couple of Highland regiments 
from presumably rebel clans 
(greatly to Hardwicke’s dis- 
may), and to put affairs other- 
wise in train for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war with 
France, In these measures he 
had the support of the com- 
mercial interest, which he com- 
manded through Beckford and 
Ralph Allen, and also of the 
Tories, who, to their credit, 
“deserted their hounds and 
their horses,” and rallied round 
the Ministry, “merely to keep 
the ship from sinking.”* But 
the life of the administration 
was cut short in April 1757, 
by the dismissal of Pitt at 
the instigation of the Duke of 
Cumberland. An interregnum 
of close on three months fol- 
lowed, during which the shower 
of gold boxes, which had started 
in the previous summer, recom- 
menced, The King was at his 
wits’ end. Finally he was in- 
duced by Mansfield to give 
Hardwicke carte blanche. The 
result was the formation of the 
most successful administra- 
tion that ever held the reins 
of government in England. 
Pitt held the seals for the 
Southern province, to inspire 
and direct the conduct of 
the war. Newcastle pre- 
sided at the Treasury Board, 
to dispose of patronage. And 
Fox returned to the Pay 
Office, to “sit in the dark 
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making money.”! Such a 
combination was irresistible. 


Mr Williams refuses to accept 
von Ruville’s ingenious theory 
that, after the accession of 
George III, the King and 
Bute were eager for Pitt to 
remain in office, and that it 
was his own wilfulness which 
made him go. Pitt was in- 
deed no friend to government 
by party, but they must have 
been well aware that his pres- 
ence in the Cabinet would 
thwart the realisation of the 
young King’s ideals. Their 
desire to break up the Whig 
oligarchy was forwarded by a 
seasonable change in public 
opinion with regard to the 
war. Mauduit’s ‘ Considera- 
tions on the German War’ at 
once expressed and stimulated 
the revival of the old feeling 
against German alliances, ce- 
mented by subsidies of men 
and money. Pitt was ill-fitted 
by temperament at any time 
to conduct negotiations for 
peace, and the triumphs of 
the last few years had in no 
wise abated his imperious habit. 
In the closet he would seem to 
have been a curious mixture 
of exaggerated deference and 
grandiloquent persistency. He 
and his brother-in-law, Temple, 
who had achieved the garter 
and was in full cry after a 
Dukedom, had endeavoured to 
guide the passions and to con- 
vince the judgment of George 
II. according to the rules of 
rhetoric.2? The same method 
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was no doubt applied to the 
grandson, as it was applied 
a century later by another 
rhetorician to that grandson’s 
grand-daughter. But at the 
Council Board Pitt would tol- 
erate no contradiction. ‘ Mr 
Pitt’s way of talking,” com- 
plained Lord Hardwicke to 
Newcastle, “is such as I be- 
lieve was never before known 
between fellow-Ministers acting 
in the same service.”* At his 
last Cabinet he held forth in 
his loftiest strain. 


“Without having ever asked one 
single employment in my life,” he 
boldly proclaimed, “‘I was called by 
my Sovereign and by the voice of the 
pom to assist the State when others 

ad abdicated the service of it. That 
so, no one can be surprised 
that I will go on no longer, since my 
advice is not taken. Being respon- 
sible, I will direct, and will be re- 
sponsible for nothing that I do not 

irect.” 4 
To whom Carteret in reply, 


vindicating the modern doc- 
trine of the Constitution :-— 


“Tf he be resolved to assume the 
right of advising His Majesty and 
directing the operations of the war, 
to what purpose are we called to this 
Council? The King might indeed 
take a foreign measure with his 
Secretary of State only; but, since 
the King has referred the matter 
to his Council, the opinion of the 
majority becomes the measure, the 
rest is only execution. When there- 
fore the gentleman talks of being 
responsible to the _— he talks the 
language of the House of Commons, 
peas ae that at this Board he is 
only responsible to the King.” ® 


Pitt resigned on the 5th 
October 1761, accepting a 


bein 
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peerage for his wife and for 
himself a pension of £3000 a 
year for three lives. 

How often, at what pre- 
cise conjunctures, and by 
whom, in the course of the 
next five years, Pitt was 
approached on behalf of the 
King with a view to his 
coming into administration, 
the most diligent student 
may well be pardoned if he 
forgets. More than once 
negotiations trembled on the 
verge of success, but Pitt 
insisted upon excluding the 
Bloomsbury gang, or declined 
to take office without Temple, 
or some other hitch occurred 
which proved fatal. Scarcely 
less numerous were the over- 
tures made to him, after New- 
castle’s resignation in 1762, to 
join and lead the Whigs in 
opposition. Hardwicke, who 
had no mind to go into 
systematic opposition himself, 
always pleads the impossibility 
of securing Pitt by way of 
excuse for his own lukewarm- 
ness. Whether the invitations 
to take office or the invitations 
to take the lead in opposing 
Ministers are the more fiatter- 
ing, the reader may determine 
for himself. Perhaps the former 
bear the more conclusive testi- 
mony to his administrative and 
parliamentary genius, the latter 
to his incomparable influence 
in the country. As Charles 
Butler sagaciously observes: 
“A regular opposition to gov- 
ernment can only be success- 
fully made by professing liberal 
principles, and appealing in the 


language of them to the great 
body of the people.” ! 

But the truth is that both 
the Ins and the Outs had mis- 
taken their man. Pitt’s situa- 
tion upon quitting the Ministry 
was one of splendid isolation. 
“Out-Toried by Bute, and out- 
Whigged by the Duke of New- 
castle,” as he sighed to Thomas 
Walpole, “he had nobody to 
converse with but the Clerk of 
the House of Commons.”? He 
saw the tide of party rising as 
high as ever—he who was re- 
solved to “think it better for 
government to act with a 
whole nation than with only a 
party.”® He could not, and 
would not, work with the 
advocates for a peace. If there 
was any subject on which he 
felt strongly, it was that. And 
yet, after speaking in the House 
for three hours and a half 
against the Preliminaries, he 
walked out without waiting 
for the division. On many 
grounds it might be thought 
that his natural and congenial 
allies would be the Rockingham 
Whigs. But Pitt repudiated 
the essential article of their 
creed. While he was thinking 
of measures, they were think- 
ing of men, and Burke speaks 
savagely of “the cant of, not 
men but measures, by which 
many people get rid of every 
honourable engagement.”’* Pitt 
assured the Duke of Cumber- 
land that he was determined 
“to have regard to a set of 
gentlemen who are called Tories, 
and had acted with him upon 
Revolution principles, and had 
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supported his administration.” ! 
This attitude would of itself 
have proved a serious obstacle 
in the way of cordial co-opera- 
tion; and, down to the end of 
Pitt’s life, it invariably hap- 
pened that, just when a rap- 
prochement seemed about to 
take place, some specific cause 
of offence emerged which placed 
the contracting parties at arm’s 
length once again. 
Unfortunately for his repu- 
tation, and unfortunately for 
his country, the opportunity 
was presented to Pitt in 1766 
of subjecting his principles to 
the test of praetice. The ex- 
periment proved disastrous. 
Hoping to construct a ministry 
from the best men of every 
party, he only succeeded in 
forming one of which Burke’s 
description is too familiar to 
need repetition.? As if that 
were not enough, the ministry 
made an uncommonly bad start. 
Its formation was accompanied 
by a lavish distribution of pen- 
sions and reversions. One of its 
earliest acts—the laying of an 
embargo upon the exportation 
of corn by means of an Order 
in Council—was plainly uncon- 
stitutional. Worst of all, Pitt 
had taken a peerage. The out- 
burst of obloquy which followed 
this step is, as Mr Williams 
points out, “one of the great- 
est tributes to the hold which 
the great Commoner had gained 
over the imagination of the 
people.”* But while that 
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storm, like other storms, sub- 
sided into an angry rumbling, 
the tangible result was there— 
Charles Townshend, the incar- 
nation of irresponsibility, led 
the House of Commons. 

The drawbacks to even this 
ill-omened arrangement might 
have been overcome had Pitt 
retained his pristine vigour of 
mind and body. But he had 
been a life-long martyr to the 
gout, though some of his con- 
temporaries professed to be 
sceptical of the genuineness of 
his ailment, and to look upon the 
invalid’s apparatus of crutches, 
flannel bandages, and big 
boots as so many theatrical 
properties. Now hereditary 
gout plus Dr Addington’s 
amazing regimen‘ would play 
havoc with the strongest con- 
stitution, and the constant 
exhibition of the waters of 
Prince Bladud brought no per- 
manent relief to Pitt. Com- 
plete physical and mental 
prostration ensued; and, be-. 
tween leaving Bath in Feb- 
ruary 1767, and relinquishing 
the Privy Seal in October 1768, 
he demitted his ministerial 
functions altogether. It was 
during that interval that 
Charles Townshend conceived 
the happy thought of applying 
a light to the pile of com- 
bustibles which had for long 
been accumulating on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Yet why 
should Townshend bear the 
sole blame? Pitt, as we have 
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seen, was ab agendo for the 
time. But of his other col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, those 
who disapproved contented 
themselves, like the egregious 
Camden, with hanging their 
heads: not a man of them 
resigned. Nor can the immac- 
ulate Rockinghams be wholly 
acquitted of complicity in the 
fatal deed. Had they not, in 
the true spirit of faction, 
assisted in carrying the reduc- 
tion of the land tax from four 
shillings to three, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would 
not have been compelled to 
cast a roving eye over the 
Empire in search of new 
sources of taxation. 

We have no inclination to 
linger on the train of events 
which culminated in the recog- 
nition of the independence of 
the American colonies. No 
chapter in our history makes 
such melancholy reading as 
that which unfolds the tale of 
the American revolution, nor 
in any other do we seem to 
have so definite a consciousness 
of the presence behind the cur- 
tain of a malignant Nemesis, 
directing all things to one 
predestined end. The gloom 
of the story thickens when we 
permit ourselves to speculate 
upon what might have hap- 
pened if only the King had 
been tolerably served by his 
naval and military forces, and 
by those charged with their 
equipment, commissariat, and 
direction. It is never lightened 


save by a few fitful gleams, of 
which the brightest is the 
passing of the Quebec Act in 
1774. Pitt and the Rocking- 
ham Whigs opposed it bitterly : 
to them it seemed merely to 
provide the rebels with a fresh 
and well-founded grievance. 
But it is scarcely more certain 
that we owe the acquisition of 
Canada to Pitt than that we 
owe its retention to Lord North 
and his royal master. One 
change in the attitude of his- 
torical writers may be hailed 
with unqualified satisfaction. 
It is no longer fashionable to 
find all the good men and high 
motives on the Colonial side, 
and all the wicked men and 
base motives on the British. 
The evil tradition has been 
dropped, and American his- 
torians were the first to drop 
it. Only two or three “old 
stagers” on this side of the 
water, obstinately loyal to the 
worst traditions of their party, 
continue to hug themselves as 
they gleefully recall defeat to 
British arms and disaster to 
British honour.' We have 
learned to make allowances, 
we try to understand different 
points of view. But the 
hackneyed old war-cries hinc 
inde, the endless wranglings 
round and round the consti- 
tutional question, the elaborate 
discussions of the “right” of 
Parliament to tax the Colonies, 
though they must ever retain 
their dusty place in the museum 
of political thought, seem to- 





1 This tune was, of course, set by Mr Fox, who spoke of Howe’s victory in 
1776 as ‘‘ the terrible news from Long Island,” and declared that ‘‘no public 
event, not excepting Saratoga and Yorktown, ever happened that gave me so 
much delight” as the battle of Valmy. See Lord North, by R. Lucas. I. 368. 
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day the idlest and most barren 
of logomachies. Pitt’s view 
throughout was that Parlia- 
ment was not entitled to im- 
pose direct taxation on the 
Colonial subjects of the King 
for the sake of raising revenue, 
but was entitled to impose 
indirect taxation for the sake 
of regulating trade. The dis- 
tinction appears to correspond 
to no substantial difference in 
principle or practice, and was 
ultimately abandoned by the 
Colonists who once accepted it. 
To a settlement based on the 
concession of independence Pitt 
would never have consented. In- 
deed, his notions of prerogative 
in some respects ran curiously 
high.! But the kindly hand of 
death summoned him hence 
before witnessing the final 
collapse and the crowning 
humiliation involved in the 
abandonment of the loyalists 
to the tender mercies of the 
triumphant rebels. 


When we name the name 
of Chatham, it is neither the 
days of his hot and undis- 
ciplined youth nor the dark 
and weary months of his de- 
cline that come instinctively 
to mind. Rather do we think 
of those great, those glorious, 
those wonderful years from 
1757 to 1761, when a united 
nation faced the world in arms 
and won an Empire. Mr 
Williams tells us that “no- 
thing probably contributed so 
much to the reconciling the 
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Highlands to British rule” as 
the raising of the Highland 
regiments ;* while in England 
the Militia Act was instru- 
mental in promoting such a 
concordia ordinum as had not 
been seen for many a long day. 
When the Militia were called 
out in 1759, Tory squires, “ who 
for the last fifty years had 
sulked in their villages, were 
proud to take rank in the 
new force: Churchmen and 
dissenters learned to sym- 
pathise with each other in a 
common interest.”* Pitt did 
not mince matters behind the 
scenes, and the memory of 
Byng was recent and vivid 
enough to be effectual pour 
encourager les autres. When 
Anson, in reply to a demand 
for sixteen ships, protested his 
inability to find them, he was 
threatened with impeachment, 
and the ships were found. 
“Sir, I walk on impossibil- 
ities,” was Pitt’s magnificent 
reply to a demurring admiral.‘ 
Boscawen, on the other hand, 
was a man after his own 
heart. ‘When I apply to 
other officers,” said Pitt, “‘ they 
always raise difficulties: you 
always find expedients.”® He 
selected the commanders of his 
expeditions, but left them the 
choice of their staff, his prin- 
ciple being that, “in order to 
render any general completely 
responsible for his conduct, he 
should be made, as far as pos- 
sible, inexcusable if he should 
fail.”® Shelburne asserts that 








1 Thus he held that the business of the House of Commons was merely to fix 
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he took his officers by acci- 
dent, that he encouraged them 
going out, and supported them 
while on service, but was the 
first to desert them on the least 
failure, and to shift the blame 
from off his own shoulders.’ 
In reality, he welcomed re- 
sponsibility, and punished any 
act of carelessness on the part 
of a subordinate in the office 
‘in the severest possible way, 
by taking the blame on him- 
self.”? No doubt there is 
anether side to the medal. 
He was utterly ignorant of 
finance, according to Horace 
Walpole,’ and he was apt to 
take all the honour and glory 
to himself, and leave to others 
the trouble of finding the 
wherewithal. It must have 
been intensely disagreeable for 
the Duke of Newcastle to be 
threatened with the block if 
money or provisions for the 
army ran short. But, in point 
of fact, although the war was 
“the most expensive ever 
waged,” and although the 
national debt was more than 
doubled between 1755 and 
1762, the country got in- 
finitely better value for its 
money out of Pitt than out 
of any other War Minister 
before or since. And Adam 
Smith testifies that, at the 
end of the war, our agricul- 
ture was as flourishing, our 
manufacturers were as numer- 
ous and fully employed, and 
our commerce was as exten- 
sive, as they had ever been 
before.® 

The most 


striking thing 
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about Pitt is perhaps the 
way in which he infused his 
own eager and prevailing 
spirit into every ship, every 
regiment, every individual, in 
the King’s service. Navy and 
army alike were completely 
in tune with him. The 
roughest and least lettered of 
sailors caught the infection of 
his grand manner. What 
could be better than the 
reply of old Admiral Osborn 
to the Commons’ vote of 
thanks? “As the House of 
Commons is so_ gloriously 
watchful to encourage the 
greatest merit by rewarding 
the least, England can never 
want good officers.”® Even 
to the formal sentences of the 
King’s Speech he communi- 
cated a portion of the sacred 
flame, and a touch of his pen 
made the stilted periods glow 
with a patriotism ardent yet 
restrained, dignified yet ex- 
ultant. But why recapitu- 
late matters which should be 
the commonplaces of every 
British school, of every British 
hearth? The sum and sub- 
stance of it all is that Pitt, 
during that momentous time, 
enjoyed the rare distinction 
(which he shares with Welling- 
ton alone of all our giants 
since the Revolution) of com- 
pletely satisfying the imagina- 
tion. We all form in outline a 
conception of both men which 
possesses a vague grandeur, 
and when we come to fill it up, 
lo and behold ! every single de- 
tail fits into the picture. Not 
only is every action right, but 
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every word, every thought, 
every gesture, is “right” too. 
The fertile brain of the 
most ingenious novelist could 
attribute to Pitt no traits more 
radically characteristic than 
those he actually displayed, 
could put into his mouth no 
sentiments more exquisitely 
appropriate than those he 
actually uttered. And _ the 
same truth holds good of the 
minor characters on his stage. 
Each and all “play up” to 
the central figure, from Wolfe 
at Quebec to the master of a 
transport who steered his ship 
up the St Lawrence without 
a pilot, to prove “that an 
Englishman shall go where 
a Frenchman dare not show 
his nose,” and remarked at 
his journey’s end, “Damn me 
if there are not a thousand 
places in the Thames fifty times 
more hazardous than this; I 
am ashamed that Englishmen 
should make such a rout about 
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it.”! For once history proves 
to be both truer and more 
romantic than fiction. 

There is one signal service 
rendered by Pitt to his country 
which must in conclusion be 
adverted to. He bequeathed to 
the nation a son whose great- 
ness shines with a lustre no less 
resplendent than his father’s. 
The discussion of the compara- 
tive merits of the two must, 
however, await the arrival 
upon the scene of a modern 
Plutarch. Here it may suffice 
to say that when they put the 
trumpet to their lips and blew, 
the blast is unmistakable. 
‘¢ England has saved herself by 
her exertions, and will, as I 
trust, save Europe by her ex- 
ample.”? In these inspiring 
words we hear the very tones 
of the elder statesman, exhort- 
ing and encouraging to duty. 
It is not a chip of the old 
block: it is, in Burke’s phrase, 
the old block itself. 





1 TI. 9. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


HANS ACROSS THE BORDER. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G, F. MACMUNN, D.S.O. 


‘‘MOR—R—RE bee—i—er ! 
Moore bi—errr!” 

A bleer - eyed, half - terrified 
Teuton face appeared round 
the door of the mess anteroom 
and preferred its demand for 
liquid refreshment, ‘‘ More 
beer!” To which Branson, 
who sat in the mess, had 
promptly responded. 

“Oh, bearer! Baja wallah 
sahib ko aur beer shrab do.” } 
And then to the ramshackle 
Teuton who had now brought 
himself into the room muffled 
up in wraps— 

“Certainly, William.” His 
name was Hans, but then 
William is good German for all 
Teutons, — “certainly, they’ll 
bring it in a minute. How’s 
that old piano getting on?” 

“ Ach, not at al. I tel you, 
mister, it is von thing to tchun 
a pi-ano when onlee von or 
two strrings are wrronng. It 
is anoder thing to tchun a 
pi-ano when al ze strrings 
are wrrong, so!” and with this 
rolling protest the dishevelled 
figure withdrew itself, and in 
the next room the beer could 
be heard going gluck-gluck. 

Hans Breitman was a piano- 
tuner from Lahore, whom 


business had brought all the 
way up the Tochi to tune a 
piano in the mess-house of a 
frontier militia corps, all be- 





cause too long a life of carousal 
in messes and places where they 
sing had been too much for 
its internals. At last the mess 
had said they could stand it 
no longer and had telegraphed 
to Lahore for a tuner, regard- 
less of expense. 

And in due course the tuner 
had arrived. Poor’ tuner! 
Life in Lahore, where the 
trades society is considerable, 
had been bearable enough to 
the German employee of a 
music depdt, but the journey 
to the frontier to carry out the 
order had been a terrifying ex- 
perience. He had had to come 
many miles by rail, while long- 
haired men of the North had 
stared into his railway carriage, 
and then he had driven eighty 
miles through rock and sand 
and dust and evils till he had 
got to the other end of no- 
where. But at the other end 
of nowhere he found that his 
troubles were only about to 
begin, for now he had to cross 
the British border, past militia 
posts that were full of armed 
men. A tonga and mounted 
escort of levies awaited him, 
and the wind down the pass 
grew colder and colder and the 
road grew rougher and rougher. 
The fierce men of the “livy,” 
with their shaggy sheepskin 
coats and long knives and wild 
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appearance, had brought that 
poor tuner to a state of col- 
lapse, so that when he arrived 
at the end of a fifty miles’ 
trans- border drive, it took 
many bottles of beer to restore 
him. Bass and Murree beer, 
‘“‘ Helles” and “ Dunkles,” were 
poured into him, and his fire- 
place was piled high with logs, 
and it was not till nearly noon 
the day after his arrival that 
“William” could turn to with 
the piano in which “Al ze 
strrings are wrrrong.” 

The very interior of the fort 
was terrifying, for the great 
snow hills enclosed it, and to 
the north lay the huge white 
wall of the Sufaid Koh. Each 
company in the fort as they 
fell in daily on their company 
parades looked wilder and 
fiercer and more hairy than 
its neighbour, and Hans prayed 
each half-hour of the long day 
for his deliverance from such 
surroundings. However, it is 
a long lane that has no turn- 
ing, and by the evening of the 
second day after his arrival, 
Hans’s really musical ear had 
agreed that that sorely handled 
piano was at last in tune, ‘Al 
ze strrings,” and on the strength 
of his white blood the officers 
asked the good Hans to dine 
in mess with them. Under 
the flow of strong mulled beer 
and glowing logs “ William” 
unbent and cheered up, and 
even remembered how he once 
had been a soldier, a private 
-in the artillery of the Guard, 
if you please (and very much 
his sloppy nature had hated 
it!) He had grown quite 
enthusiastic at the toast of 
“The King,” and even felt 
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himself the brother - in - arms. 
After dinner he had sung a 
song, too, 


‘Das Lied vom Wein ist leisht und 
klein 

Und flészt euch Lust zum Trinken 
ein,” 


and had been voted quite a 
good sort of bird. Branson 
himself had promised to see 
him on his way down the pass 
to-morrow, as he was going on 
an inspection, and his escort 
would do for both, since 
economy in escorts is a prime 
consideration. As Hans was 
nervous, he should be lent 
Bransons sporting mauser as 
a tribute to his nationality. 
So down the pass the next 
day went Hans Breitman, 
thanking his stars that he 
had seen the last of wildman- 
land, seated in the Levy tonga, 
clutching the mauser carbine 
and sucking at a bubbly pipe. 
Branson sat in front, a pistol 
by his side and four mounted 
troopers cantering adjacent, 
who were changed every eight 
miles by fresh men on fresh 
horses. It is thus that the 
frontier officer has to make 
his rounds, a-tonga or a-horse- 
back, a cockshy for the outlaw 
on the hill-tops. However, all 
went well enough that day, 
and the road was varied fre- 
quently with camel caravans 
of Ghilzai traders, babies and 
goats and Persian pussy-cats 
lashed a-top the humpy shaggy 
camels. But the sight of the 
hairy, well-armed men, and 
even their hairy camels, only 
increased Hans’s desire for the 
open plains, and the reassur- 
ance of even a frontier railway. 
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The tonga galloped steadily 
on, past olive and mimosa- 
planted shrine, and saturnine 
tribesmen, till the raw red 
stones and the palosin scrub 
gave way to broad corn-flats 
when the valley broadened. 
At last, late in the afternoon, 
they won through to a gentler 
valley and a vista of cultivated 
plains and homesteads. Five 
miles, however, from the outlet 
to the plains they came to 
the Levy post which men call 
Durraband, or the “closed 
door,” and here’ Branson 
found some business with local 
tribesmen which would detain 
him, and Hans must either 
wait or go on alone. He could, 
of course, have the escort, but 
he must sit alone in the tonga. 
Hans, longing to be away, took 
the latter course, and in fifteen 
minutes had moved on, still 
grasping the trusty mauser. 


Branson was glad enough to, 


see him go, for even ex- 
Prussian artillerymen were 
out of place on a frontier 
when trouble of some kind 
was about, and the news he 
had got at Durraband might 
mean anything. So Hans 
drove off into haze of the 
winter afternoon, and Branson 
set himself about his local 
business, which included un- 
ravelling, so far as might be, 
certain conflicting rumours of 
outlaws and their young vil- 
lage following being on the 
warpath. 

But escape is not always to 
the swift, and just as Hans 
was congratulating himself at 
getting out of the hills and 
reaching the border post held 
by a regular garrison of 
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soldiers, twenty rifles and a 
dozen sabres, the whole com- 
plexion changed. 

Outside the mud fort of 
Drenashta was a group of 
soldiers, villagers, and border 
police. In the midst of them 
stood a British officer of the 
cavalry regiment stationed in 
the big cantonment that lay 
fifteen miles or soinland, He 
had ridden out with half a 
dozen of his men to inspect 
the detachment in the post, 
and when he arrived there a 
message had come to say that 
there had been a raid by out- 
laws at a village near by. He 
had ridden over at once to find 
that the village shopkeeper had 
been left for dead, his shop 
looted, two village watchmen 
shot through both legs to 
teach them to resist, and 
the shopkeeper’s wife carried 
off. As the shopkeeper 
would not show where his 
money was, the outlaws had 
gently roasted his legs for ten 
minutes or so, whipped his 
wife, and then stabbed the 
poor old man’s ample paunch. 
Happily, however, some one 
had not taken it all lying 
down, for a patrol of border 
military police had come up in 
time at any rate to fire on the 
raiders moving off, and hang on 
to their coat-tails. Fortunate- 
ly it had only just happened 
as Maitland the cavalry officer 
arrived, and there was still an 
off-chance of getting them. 
He had therefore galloped back 
to the post with the intention 
of turning out every man, 
locking up its gate and hurry- 
ing them off to block three or 
four adjacent small passes that 
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the raiders would probably use. 
Just as this was being ar- 
ranged, Hans in his tonga 
drove up. The accession of 
four troopers was hailed with 
delight. They must accom- 
pany the cavalry at once. 
What, demanded poor Hans, 
was he to do? The duffedar 
in charge of Hans, saluting 
him, suggested that the only 
thing for the captan to do was 
to go too, and pointing to his 
mauser carbine remarked that 
it was just the thing. It was 
also explained to Hans that he 
could not well wait alone in 
the post, as it was to be aban- 
doned, and that it would not 
be at all safe for him to drive 
on alone. It has been men- 
tioned that Hans, like all his 
compatriots, had some military 
experience hidden behind that 
very unmilitary exterior, and 
how beer and surroundings the 
night before had stirred it. 
To be saluted and called cap- 
tain by @ non-commissioned 
officer—how he had hated all 
such when he was soldiering in 
Metz—completed the awaken- 
ing of ardour. Rather than 
be left alone in an empty mud 
fort, or be driven unprotected 
through fifteen miles of border- 
land, he would go with the 
English officer. Maitland, who 
was highly amused, but had 
little time to enjoy it, patted 
him on the back, and said he 
was a stout fellow. So ten 
minutes after arrival Hans 
found himself on the docter 
babujee’s! tat, ambling along- 
side Maitland. Just, however, 
as the parties were about to 
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turn off to the various darras 
in the foothills that they were 
to watch, a messenger came 
from the border military police 
party. He said that the party 
had come up with the raiders, 
who had shut themselves up in 
a small mosque at the opening 
of the Tor-darra, From this 
they were firing at all and 
sundry, but the border police 
said they could hold them as 
long as daylight lasted. Now 
the Tor-darra was but two 
miles off. Maitland considered 
the proposition, and decided to 
send all his party there at 
once. 

“We may want a mountain- 
gun to get those swine out of 
that. . . . I must send in to 
let them know in the canton- 
ment. There is a telegraph 
office or a telephone at Pa- 
lunda. Here, jemadar sahib, 
give me a trooper to take a 
message to Palunda.” And 
the party halted for a moment 
while a message was written 
out, asking for fifty more men, 
and a gun to be brought out 
in a tonga, in case the situation 
could not be tackled with the 
men at his disposal. Maitland 
and the cavalry then cantered 
off, and the infantry with 
captan Hans followed in their 
wake. It took the best part 
of half an hour for even the 
cavalry to get to their destin- 
ation. The ground was cut 
up with the deepish irriga- 
tion cuts that lead the salt- 
impregnated water from the 
darra down to numerous wheat- 
fields. The mounds of an old 
Greco-Bactrian town also im- 
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peded them, but as they drew 
near the foothills the “ pock ” 
of dropping rifle-fire came down 
on the breeze. That was satis- 
factory; it showed that the 
outlaws were still there. A 
man of the police was waiting 
for them, and could not conceal 
his delight at the arrival of a 
sahib. At the most, they had 
hoped for the Indian troopers 
from the post. He eagerly 
described the situation. The 
outlaws had got into the 
mosque, but finding themselves 
trapped, had attempted to get 
out. Some had got up a 
narrow gorge at the back, 
from which, however, there 
was no exit except by over- 
hand climbing, but three or 
four were still in the mosque. 
The police gemadar and eight 
of his men had gone after them 
merely to keep them there. 
Four of the men were lying 
down a hundred yards from 
the door of the mosque, be- 
hind some tombs, to prevent 
the three inside getting out. 
Oh yes, one or two of the 
police had been hit ; he thought 
Mustapha Khan Bhatanni had 
been killed. “By Jove,” ex- 
claimed Maitland, “these old 
‘Barder ’! have done jolly well ; 
but I haven’t yet heard who it 
is that’s leading the raiders.” 
Turning to the policeman, he 
said, “Who is it that you’ve 
got?” 

“ Sahib, the villagers all say 
its Lal Khan.” 

“What! Lal Khan Jowaki?” 

“The same, sahib.” 

‘“‘Phe-e-ew! No wonder you 
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are hanging on to his tail like 
this, though you are brave 
men. Why, every jack man of 
you will be promoted. There 
is a big reward, too.” 

“Rs. 10,000, sahib, by your 
honour’s kindness.” 

“Oh, well, we must help you 
get it. Here, jemadar sahib, 
leave four men here with these 
policemen. They are to get in 
as near that mosque as possible, 
and take care they don’t get 
shot. There are three mafruz? 
in there.” 

And then Maitland dis- 
mounted his men, sent the 
horses into a small walled 
orchard, and hurried on with 
the policeman to the rift in the 
hills where the outlaws were 
said to be. A fairly sharp fire 
was in progress. Maitland 
found the jemadar with half a 
dozen men at the mouth of the 
cleft, a curious rift into the 
rock of the hillside. They 
were lying down firing vigor- 
ously, and said that the out- 
laws had been trying to come 
out. A couple of the men were 
wounded, but not seriously, 
though farther back under a 
rock lay police-lad Mustapha 
Khan dead, as the policeman 
had said. The native officer 
of the “Barder” said he had 
four men at the top of the 
creek in charge of a man who 
had been born near, and who 
had said that there was prac- 
tically no way out. Any news 
of the woman they had carried 
off? Oh yes, she was left away 
back on the fields with her 
nose cut off. Then a great 
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anger seized Maitland’s heart, 
with an intense desire to finish 
off Lal Khan and his following, 
so that they should harry the 
border-side no more. He sent 
half of his men to the head of 
the cleft, and left half with the 
police jemadar at the opening, 
for it was more than probable 
that the outlaws might try 
and rush out, as the far end 
had probably been found im- 
practicable. That being for the 
moment secure, Maitland then 
went back to meet the small 
party of infantry, who were 
following with Hans close on 
the heels of the cavalry. He 
found them coming up to the 
mosque, and was able to with- 
draw the four men he had left, 
leaving the police and half a 
dozen rifles watching the door 
and back of the mosque, lest 
the outlaws should burrow 
under the wall. With the re- 
mainder, including Hans, he 
returned once more to the 
cleft. The outlaws had not 
been inactive. Feeling the net 
closing on them, they had made 
a rush to the opening of the 
cleft after a few minutes of 
rapid fire, in which two of 
Maitland’s own men had been 
hit, and had then retired again. 
Three of the troopers had tried 
to follow them up the cleft, 
but had met too hot a fire. 
The noise had been consider- 
able, as the rifle-shots rever- 
berated from the conglomerate 
cliffs. The first thing to do 
was to double close the open- 
ing. Already the men there 
were piling up a stone wall as 
best they could under cover. 


Maitland put all his newcomers 
on to help at this, and to drag 
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the dried mimosa-thorn from 
the edge of a small patch of 
buckwheat, and throw it on 
the other side of their wall 
as an obstacle. The infantry 
jemadar, with the police, were 
then left at the cleft. The 
remainder of the force, some 
twenty troopers and half a 
dozen of the“ Barder,” he ranged 
out in pairs round the cleft on 
both sides, the said ravine 
being apparently a hundred 
yards long. Maitland himself 
took up a position about the 
middle of one of the sides. 

It was now dark, and there 
was every prospect of a long 
cold night, with the possibility 
of the outlaws escaping. The 
man who knew the place then 
came and whispered that there 
was little cover down below, 
and that were it not for 
the dark the men would all, 
or nearly all, be visible from 
above. The thorn all round, 
he said, was now dry, and 
exceedingly inflammable. Let 
it be out and lighted and 
thrown down, and let each 
pair of men round the edge 
do this. Then there would be 
light enough to shoot the out- 
laws by. The plan was a good 
one, There was, after all, 
likely to be vengeance on 
these cruel wolfheads for 
whose death the whole coun- 
tryside cried aloud. 

Maitland sent the order 
round, and in ten minutes 
launched a mass of burning 
thorn rolling over the side of 
the cliff. On all sides a similar 
phenomenon. The whole gully 
was illuminated, and some of 
the men below could be seen 
hurrying to find shelter. For 
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the moment the laugh was 
certainly on the side of the 
assailants. Those watching 
above fired rapidly at the 
scurrying illuminated figures 
below, and certainly one bullet 
found an avenging billet. The 
scene was a dramatic one, 
worthy of being portrayed. 
It was now quite dark, and 
round this crevasse clustered 
unseen the little knots of 
Maitland’s men, The higher 
hills round stood out clear-cut 
against the sky, and the stars 
shone out on the frosty night. 
Rigel and Betelgeux flickered 
across to Gemini and the 
Great Square, and the out- 
laws lay doggo in the deep 
gloom below. Then the happy 
thought of the local man, the 
sudden lighting of thorn-bush 
bundles, rolled flaming down 
the sides of the cliffs, till its 
rugged plum - pudding sides 
shone red in their conglomerate 
layers, and the heads of troop- 
ers lit up round the edge! 
To crackling of thorns was 
added the crack of rifles and 
the curses from the desperadoes 
below. And above it all rose 
an order from Maitland to 
shoot carefully and finish it 
off. Then as the thorn-bushes 
burnt out there ensued a thrice- 
thickened darkness and a 
tense silence. Below, near the 
mosque, an occasional rifle-shot 
rang out, more as a sign that 
all was well than a definite 
attempt to break into that 
solid building. 

Hans, in charge of a man of 
his own escort, lay close behind 
Maitland, grasping his carbine, 
and resigned to any happening. 
Again the thorns were lit and 
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hurled below with a fresh 
volley as the cleft lit up, and 
another raider was declared 
hit. But the race is not 
always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. Between 
the fires men were rolling down 
boulders and preparing for a 
third and bigger conflagration. 
But by this time some at least 
of the outlaws had ensconced 
themselves under cover. For 
the third time the flaming 
bundles were thrown down, 
and the avenging figure of 
Maitland stood up the better 
to direct affairs. Three rifie- 
shots from below rang out, and 
the British officer pitched back- 
ward. He fell into the arms 
of his orderly, an old Dogra of 
many years’ service. “Bring 
a light,” he murmured; “I 
must write to the memsahib.’ 
But the old orderly demurred. 

“Nay, sahib. Nay. They 
know where we are now; if 
you light a light you will be 


hit again. Better wait a bit, 
sahib.” 
“ Atchcha,” murmured the 


wounded officer, ‘‘never mind, 
memsahib ko salaam do,” and 
died with never a word more. 
Through all India the pathos 
of the story has gone, as told 
by the old orderly. Just how 
the sahib had said, “Never 
mind, give my greeting to my 
wife,” and had then and there 
died. The thought of the wife 
fifteen miles off in the canton- 
ment, meeting perhaps next 
day a tonga with a corpse in 
lieu of a living husband, and 
the simple story of Khajoor 
Singh, the orderly! It has 
brought tears to every mem- 
sahib’s eye and many a sahib’s 
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too. There is an old Punjab 
saying which says— 


‘‘War should be made by men with- 
out wives, 
Bangles ring softly and sadly.” 


Khajoor Singh turned to 
Hans and said, “The sahib is 
dead, will the Captdn give 
orders.” Hans knew little 
enough of the vernacular, but 
the purport of words were 
clear to him. He, the only 
white man, was by foree of 
colour in command! He, a 
good German, in command of 
English troops! Many things 
passed through that usually 
slow-moving mind, and there 
came a story of his youth of 
how a great-uncle had fought 
for the English at Waterloo 
with Kielmansegge. He, too, 
would do the same. It was 
evident that there was not 
much to do but continue the 
process. Hans’s limited com- 
mand of Hindustani would 
only run to one word, “ Maro,” 
meaning ‘ Shoot,” or “Strike.” 
“‘ Maro,” he repeated, “ Maro!” 

Now Khajoor Singh had 
seen something of war. It 
would be well not to say any- 
thing about Maitland’s death 
yet awhile, and as there was 
a real white man present, he 
would do as well. So he called 
out: “The sahib’s orders are 
to go on with it. Let the 
light and the fire be continu- 
ous. Let half throw at one 
time and the other half be 
ready as soon as the light dies 
down.” And it was so, and the 
gully re-echoed with the rolling 
musketry while the number of 
rifles replying grew less. 

Down by the stone wall and 
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thorn fence at the cleft the 
jemadar of infantry was in 
command, a stout Muham- 
madan of a fighting Rajpoot 
clan. When he saw the burn- 
ing bushes falling over he was 
delighted, and was able to get 
in some volleys himself. By 
the light he could see thirty 
or forty yards farther up an 
earthen dam, used no doubt 
to store rain-water. He saw 
that the ground was clear up 
to it, and determined to close 
up. This he did at the third 
conflagration, and at the next 
was able to shoot three of the 
raiders. By this time some 
dry grass down below had 
got alight and there was a 
permanent glare. A man was 
then sent up to say that the 
men above should shoot no 
more, and he would finish it, 
which he did. 

Up above Hans himself had 
started firing with his mauser, 
and the battle-lust had seized 
him. Twice had an outlaw’s 
bullet rapped against the rock 
close to him, and he had 
replied with a whole clip at 
the spot whence the shot came. 
When the message from below 
arrived he was quite beside 
himself, so that Khajoor Singh 
took the carbine from him as 
a nurse from a child. Down 
below the jemadar was finish- 
ing up the business, which 
consisted of giving the coup- 
de-grdce to two who fought 
on, and of binding one wounded 
man who offered no resistance. 
The fire below was kept alight 
while the cleft was searched 
thoroughly, and ten bodies and 
a wounded prisoner were col- 
lected. 
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Now that the fight was 
over, reinforcements were com- 
ing up. The first to arrive 
was Branson, with all the men 
he could muster. The news 
had come to him five miles 
up the pass a couple of hours 
ago. Riding down to the 
plain quam celerrime, he had 
seen the blazing bushes and 
heard the rifle-shots. At the 
mosque he had been directed 
to the cleft, and arrived in 
time to find the jemadar in 
possession. Just as he rode 
up the message from above 
had come down to say that 
Maitland sahib had _ been 
killed, and that the Captan 
was in command. 

“ What Captan?” demanded 
Branson. 

“T don’t know what Cap- 
tan,” replied the jemadar. 
“He may be a barrack-master 
sahib [road engineer] or naksha 
wallah [survey]; he was with 
Maitland sahib, and had rid- 
den the doctor babujee’s pony. 
Stay! he had heard some one 
say that it was a music sahib, 
and had come in a tonga.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Bran- 
son, “it can never be poor old 
man Hans! Anyway, I must 
gotothe top. Get your men to- 
gether now, and get the police 
to collect the bodies. They 
must go into Palunda for the 
magistrate to see.” 

And then Branson rode up 
to the height above to find 
poor Maitland’s body and a half- 
hysterical elated piano - tuner, 
who burst into tears when he 
saw the Englishman. But 
Branson was a man of some 


perception, and he put his 
hands on the other’s shoulder, 
saying— 

“My dear old piano - tuner, 
well done! gallantly done!” 
and he gripped his hand. 
Then turning to the men 
round he said, “This sahib is 
a very distinguished sahib, but 
is not a jangi! sahib at all; 
but, as you see, has helped 
you out of trouble when your 
own sahib was killed.” 

And it was quite true. That 
one word Maro from the tuner 
had kept up the continuity of 
command, and of the action 
that had held the raiders en- 
gaged while the party below 
closed in. Hans’s simple heart 
had been touched with glory 
for one brief quarter of an 
hour, and the Kings of Orion 
had entered in. 

There is little more to tell. 
The troops assembled and 
bivouacked for the night, 
leaving a strong guard on 
the mosque. During the night 
more men arrived from the 
distant cantonment, bringing 
@ mountain-gun in a tonga 
with another one full of am- 
munition behind. At daybreak 
the mosque was battered in, 
and three shell-mangled corpses 
extracted. It was ruthless 
enough; but there was no 
ruth in the raiders, who 
would have taken more life 
had any other method of at- 
tack been adopted. As it 
was, besides Maitland, there 
were three of our men dead 
and four wounded. Happily, 
however, the bodies of thirteen 
of the outlaws—inceluding the 
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notorious Lal Khan — were 
laid out for the coroner’s 
inquest at Palunda, which 
solemnly sat to say how those 
shell-battered and other corpses 
came by their death. 

Hans himself drove off from 
the uncongenial scene next 
morning, and with him Kha- 
joor Singh, to give with an 
aching heart that last salaam 
to the stricken memsahib and 
the small son, who, dressed as 
a trooper in his father’s regi- 
ment, awaited his return at the 
garden gate. 

As for Hans, he wanted only 
to escape quietly to Lahore, 
but before long there came a 
grant that enabled him to 
achieve the wish of his heart 
and set up a music depot of 
his own, with a certain Swiss 
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roll of a nurse installed as its 
mistress. And there were 
present at the wedding the 
Officers of the Levy, the 
Deputy Commissioner, and the 
great German Consul-General 
himself, while among’ the 
presents was a silver coffee- 
pot inscribed, “‘ Hans Breitman, 
from the Viceroy.” 

But while fortune came with 
both hands full to the piano- 
tuner, which no one grudged 
him, a sad widow hugged a 
small son on an Ellerman liner, 
to be haunted for many years 
with that simple sad farewell, 
“Memsahib ko salaam do,” 
from the man that died for the 
peace of a border. But “ They 
shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels.” 
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THE PASSING OF MOGUI MACKENZIE. 


In the farther end of the 
Bay of Fundy, about a mile 
off from the Nova Scotian 
coast, is the Isle of Haut. It 
is a strange rocky island that 
rises several hundred feet sheer 
out of the sea, without any 
bay or inlets. A landing can 
only be effected there in the 
calmest weather; and on ac- 
count of the tremendous ebb 
of the Fundy tides, which rise 
and fall sixty feet every twelve 
hours, the venturesome explorer 
cannot long keep his boat 
moored against the precipitous 
cliffs. 

Because of this inaccessibil- 
ity little is known of the 
solitary island. Within its 
rampart walls of rock they 
say there is a green valley, 
and in its centre is a fathom- 
less lake, where the Micmac In- 
dians used to bury their dead, 
and hence its dread appellation 
of the “Island of the Dead.” 
Beyond these bare facts no- 
thing more is certain about 
the secret valley and _ the 
haunted lake. Many wild and 
fabulous descriptions are cur- 
rent, but they are merely the 
weavings of fancy. 

Sometimes on a stormy night 
the unhappy navigators of the 
North Channel miss the coast 
lights in the fog, and out from 
the Isle of Haut a gentle under- 
tow flirts with their bewildered 
craft. Then little by little they 
are gathered into a mighty our- 
rent against which all striving 
is in vain, and in the white 
foain;: ameng ‘the iron cliffs 
theii’ : ship.’ is. pounded into 


splinters. The quarry which 
she gathers in so softly at 
first and so fiercely at last, 
however, is soon snatched away 
from the siren shore. The 
ebb-tide bears every sign of 
wreckage far out into the 
deeps of the Atlantic, and not 
a trace remains of the ill- 
starred vessel or her crew. 
But one of the boats in the 
fishing fleet never comes home, 
and from lonely huts on the 
coast reproachful eyes are cast 
upon the “Island of the 
Dead.” 

On the long winter nights, 
when the “boys” gather about 
the fire in Old Steele’s General 
Stores at Hall’s Harbour, their 
hard grey life becomes bright 
for a spell. When a keg of 
hard cider is flowing freely 
the grim fishermen forget their 
taciturnity, the ice is melted 
from their speech, and the 
flood-gates of their souls pour 
forth. But ever in the back- 
ground of their talk, un- 
forgotten, like a haunting 
shadow, is the “Island of the 
Dead.” Of their weirdest and 
most blood-curdling yarns it 
is always the centre; and 
when at last, with uncertain 
steps, they leave the empty 
keg and the dying fire to 
turn homeward through the 
drifting snow, fearful and 
furtive glances are cast to 
where the island looms up 
like a ghostly sentinel from 
the sea. Across its high pro- 
montory the Northern Lights 
scintillate and blaze, and out 
of its moving brightness the 
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terrified fishermen behold the 
war-canoes of dead Indians 
freighted with their redskin 
braves; the forms of ceur de 
bois and desperate Frenchmen 
swinging down the sky-line in 
a ghastly snake-dance; the 
shapes and spars of ships 
long since forgotten from the 
“Missing List”; and always, 
most dread-inspiring of them 
all, the distress signals from 
the sinking ship of Mogul 
Mackenzie and his pirate 
crew. 

Captain Mogul Mackenzie 
was the last of the pirates 
to scourge the North Atlantic 
seaboard. He came from that 
school of freebooters that was 
let loose by the American 
Civil War. With a letter of 
marque from the Confederate 
States, he sailed the seas to 
prey on Yankee shipping. He 
and his fellow-privateers were 
so thorough in their work of 
destruction, that the Mercantile 
Marine of the United States 
was ruined for a generation 
to come. When the war was 
over, the defeated South called 
off her few remaining blood- 
hounds on the sea. But Mac- 
kenzie, who was still at large, 
had drunk too deeply of the 
wine of a wild, free life. He 
did not return to lay down 
his arms, but began on a 
course of shameless piracy. He 
lived only a few months under 
the black flag, until he went 
down on the Isle of Haut. 
The events of that brief and 
thrilling period are unfortu- 
nately obscure, with only a 
ray of light here and there. 
But the story of his pass- 
ing is the most weird of all 
the strange yarns that are 
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spun about the “Island of the 
Dead.” 

In May 1865 a gruesome 
discovery was made off the 
coast of Maine, which sent a 
chill of fear through all the 
seaport towns of New Eng- 
land. A whaler bound for 
New Bedford was coming up 
Cape Cod one night long after 
dark. There was no fog, and 
the lights of approaching 
vessels could easily be dis- 
cerned. The man on _ the 
look-out felt no uneasiness at 
his post, when, without any 
warning of bells or lights, the 
sharp bow of a_ brigantine 
suddenly loomed up, hardly a 
ship’s length in front. 

“What the blazes are you 
trying to do?” roared the 
mate from the bridge, enraged 
at this unheard-of violation 
of the right of way. But no 
voice answered his challenge, 
and the brigantine went swing- 
ing by, with all her sails set 
to a spanking breeze. She 
bore directly across the bow 
of the whaler, which just 
grazed her stern in passing. 

“ There’s something rotten on 
board there,” said the mate. 

“ Ay,” said the captain, who 


had come on the bridge, 
“there's something rotten 
there right enough. Swing 


your helm to port, and get 
after the devils,” he ordered. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” came the 
ready response, and nothing 
loth the helmsman changed his 
course to follow the eccen- 
tric craft. She was evidently 
bound on some secret mission, 
for not otherwise would she 
thus tear through the dark- 
ness before the wind without 
the flicker of a light. 
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The whaler was the swifter 
of the two ships, and she could 
soon have overhauled the other ; 
but fearing some treachery, 
the captain refrained from 
running her down until day- 
light. All night long she 
seemed to be veering her 
course, attempting to escape 
from her pursuer. In the 
morning, off the coast of 
Maine, she turned her nose 
directly out to sea. Then a 
boat was lowered from the 
whaler, and rowed out to in- 
tercept the on-coming vessel. 
When they were directly in 
her course, they lay on their 
oars and waited. The brig- 
antine did not veer again, but 
came steadily on, and soon the 
whalemen were alongside, and 
made themselves fast to a 
dinghy which she had in tow. 
A few minutes of apprehensive 
waiting followed, and as noth- 
ing happened, one of the bold- 
est swung himself up over the 
tow-rope on to the deck. He 
was followed by the others, 
and they advanced cautiously 
with drawn knives and pistols. 

Not a soul was to be seen, 
and the men, who were brave 
enough before a charging 
whale, trembled with fear. 
The wheel and the look-out 
were alike deserted, and no 
sign of life could be discovered 
anywhere below. In the galley 
were the embers of a dead fire, 
and the table in the captain’s 
cabin was spread out ready for 
a meal which had never been 
eaten. On deck everything 
was spick and span, and not 
the slightest evidence of a 
storm or any other disturb- 
ance could be found. The 
theory of a derelict was im- 
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possible. Apparently all had 
been well on board, and they 
had been sailing with good 
weather, when, without any 
warning, her crew had been 
suddenly snatched away by 
some dread power. 

The sailors with one accord 
agreed that it was the work of 
a sea-serpent. But the mate 
had no place for the ordinary 
superstitions of the sea, and he 
still scoured the hold, expect- 
ing at any minute to encounter 
a dead body or some other evil 
evidence of foul play. Noth- 
ing more, however, was found, 
and the mate at length had to 
end his search with the un- 
satisfactory conclusion that 
the St Clare, a brigantine 
registered from Hartpool, with 
cargo of lime, had been aban- 
doned on the high seas for no 
apparent reason. Her skipper 
had taken with him the ship’s 
papers, and had not left a 
single clue behind. 

A crew was told off to stand 
by the St Clare to bring her 
into port, and the others 
climbed into the long-boat to 
row back to the whaler. 

“ Just see if there is a name 
on that there dinghy, before 
we go,” said the mate. 

An exclamation of horror 
broke from one of the men as 
he read on the bow of the 
dinghy the name, Kanawha. 

The faces of all went white 
with a dire alarm as the facts of 
the mystery suddenly flashed 
before them. The Kanawha 
was the ship in which Captain 
Mogul Mackenzie had made 
himself notorious as a priva- 
teersman. Every one had 
heard her awe-inspiring name, 
and every Yankee seafaring 
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man prayed that he might 
never meet her on the seas. 
After the Alabama was sunk, 
and the Talahassee was with- 
drawn, the Kanawha still re- 
mained to threaten the shipping 
of the North. For a long time 
her whereabouts had been un- 
known, and then she was dis- 
covered by a Federal gunboat, 
which gave chase and fired 
upon her. Without returning 
fire, she raced in for shelter 
amongst the dangerous islands 
off Cape Sable, and was lost 
in the fog. Rumour had it 
that she ran on the rocks off 
that perilous coast, and sank 
with all on board. As time 
went by, and there was no 
more sign of the corsair, the 
rumour was accepted as proven. 
Men began to spin yarns in 
the forecastle about Mogul 
Mackenzie, with an interest 
that was tinged with its former 
fear. Skippers were beginning 
to feel at ease again on the 
grim waters, when suddenly, 
like a bolt from the blue, came 
the awful news of the discovery 
of the St Clare. 

Gunboats put off to scour 
the coast-line; and again with 
fear and trembling the look- 
out began to eye suspiciously 
every new sail coming up on 
the horizon. 

One afternoon, toward the 
end of May, a schooner came 
tearing into Portland harbour, 
with all her canvas crowded on, 
and flying distress signals. 
Her skipper said that off the 
island of Campabello he had 
seen a long grey sailing-ship 


with auxiliary power sweep-. 


ing down upon him. As 
the wind was blowing strong 
inshore, he had taken to his 
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heels and made for Portland. 
He was chased all the way, and 
his pursuer did nut drop him 
until he was just off the har- 
bour bar. 

Many doubted his story, 
however, saying that no one 
would dare to chase a peaceful 
craft so near to a great port in 
broad daylight. And, again, it 
was urged that an auxiliary 
vessel could easily have over- 
hauled the schooner between 
Campabello and Portland. 
The fact that the captain of 
the schooner was as often 
drunk as sober, and that 
when he was under the in- 
fluence of drink he was given 
to seeing visions, was pointed 
to as conclusive proof that 
his yarn was a lie. After the 
New Bedford whaler came into 
port with the abandoned St 
Clare, it was known beyond 
doubt that the Kanawha was 
still a real menace. But no- 
body cared to admit that 
Mogul Mackenzie was as bold 
as the schooner’s report would 
imply, and hence countless 
arguments were put forward 
to allay such fears. 

But a few days later the 
fact that the pirates were still 
haunting their coast was abso- 
lutely corroborated. A coastal 
packet from Boston arrived at 
Yarmouth with the news that 
she had not only sighted the 
Kanawha in the distance, but 
they had crossed each other’s 
paths, so near that the name 
could be discerned beyond ques- 
tion with a spy- glass. She 
was heading up the Bay of 
Fundy, and did not pause or 
pay any heed to the other 


ship. 
This news brought with it 
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consternation, and every town 
and village along the Fundy 
was a-hum with stories and 
theories about the pirate ship. 
The interest, instead of being 
abated, was augmented as the 
days went by with no further 
report. In the public-houses 
and along the quays it was 
almost the only topic of con- 
versation. The excitement be- 
came almost feverish when it 
was known that _ several 
captains, outward bound, had 
taken with them a supply of 
rifles and ammunition. The 
prospect of a fight seemed 
imminent. 

About a week after the ad- 
venture of the Boston packet 
Her Majesty’s ship Buzzard 
appeared off Yarmouth har- 
bour. The news of _ the 
Kanawha had come to the 
Admiral at Halifax, and he 
had despatched the warship 
to cruise about the troubled 
coast. 

“That'll be the end of old 
Mogul Mackenzie, now that 
he’s got an English ship on 
his trail,” averred a Canadian 
as he sat drinking in the 
“Yarmouth Light” with a 
group of seafaring men of 
various nationalities. “as 
takes the British jack-tar to 
put the kibosh on this pirate 
game. One of them is worth a 
ship-load of Yankees at the 
business.” 

“Well, don’t you crow too 
loud now,” replied a Boston 
skipper. “I reckon that that 
Nova Scotian booze - artist, 
who ran into Portland the 
other day scared of his shadow, 
would not do you fellows 
much credit.” 

“Yes; but what about your 


gunboats that have had the 
job of fixing the Kanawha for 
the last three years, and 
haven’t done it yet?” The 
feelings between Canada and 
the United States were none too 
good just after the Civil War, 
and the Canadian was bound 
not to lose this opportunity 
for horse-play. “You're a 
fine crowd of sea-dogs, you are, 
you fellows from the Boston 
Tea-Party. Three years after 
one little half-drowned rat, 
and haven’t got him yet. 
Wouldn’t Sir Francis Drake 
or Lord Nelson be proud of 
the record that you long- 
legged, slab-sided Yankees 
have made on the sea!” 

“Shut your mouth! you 
blue-nosed, down-East herring- 
choker!” roared the Yankee 
skipper. “I reckon we've 
given you traitors that tried 
to stab us in the back a good 
enough licking; and if any 
more of your dirty dogs ever 
come nosing about down south 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line, I 
bet they'll soon find out what 
our record is.” 

“Well, you fools can waste 
your tongue and wind,” said 
a third man, raising his glass, 
“but for me here’s good luck 
to the Buzzard.” 

‘‘So say we all of us,” chimed 
in the others, and the Yankee 
and the Canadian drank 
together to the success of the 
British ship, forgetting their 
petty jealousies before a 
common foe. 

Everywhere the news of the 
arrival of the British warship 
was hailed with delight. All 
seemed to agree that her 
presence assured the speedy 
extermination of the pirate 
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crew. But after several days 
of futile cruising about the 
coast, her commander, to 
escape from a coming storm, 
had to put into St Mary’s 
Bay, with the object of his 
search still eluding his vigil- 
ance, He only arrived in time 
to hear the last chapter of the 
Kanawha’s tale of horrors. 

The night before, Dominic 
Lefountain, a farmer living 
alone at Meteighan, a little 
village on the French shore, 
had been awakened from his 
sleep by the moaning and wail- 
ing of a human voice. For 
days the imminent peril of 
an assault from the pirates had 
filled the people of the French 
coast with forebodings. And 
now, awakened thus in the 
dead of night, the lonely 
Frenchman was wellnigh par- 
alysed with terror. With his 
flesh creeping, and his eyes 
wide, he groped for his rifle, 
and waited in the darkness, 
while ever and anon came those 
unearthly cries from the beach. 
Nearly an hour passed before 
he could gather himself tegether 
sufficiently to investigate the 
cause of the alarm. At last, 
when the piteous wailing had 
grown weak and intermittent, 
the instinct of humanity 
mastered his fears, and he 
went forth to give a possible 
succour to the one in need. 

On the beach, lying pros- 
trate, with the water lapping 
about his feet, he found a man 
in the last stage of exhaustion. 
The blood was flowing from his 
mouth, and as Dominic turned 
him over to stanch its flow, 
he found that his tongue had 
been cut out, and hence the 
unearthly wailing which had 
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roused him from his sleep. 
The beach was deserted by 
this time, and it was too dark 
to see far out into the bay. 

Dominic carried the unfor- 
tunate man to his house, and 
nursed him there for many 
weeks. He survived his fright- 
ful experiences, and lived on 
for twenty years, a pathetic 
and helpless figure, supported 
by the big-hearted farmers and 
fishermen of the French shore. 
Evidently he had known too 
much for his enemies, and they 
had sealed his mouth for ever. 
He became known as the “ Mys- 
terious Man of Meteighan,” and 
his deplorable condition was 
always pointed to as a mute 
witness of the last villainy of 
Mogul Mackenzie. 

On the night following the 
episode of the “Mysterious 
Man of Meteighan,” a wild 
and untoward storm swept 
down the North Atlantic and 
over the seaboard far and 
near. In the Bay of Fundy 
that night the elements met 
in their grandest extremes. 
Tide-rips and mountain waves 
opposed each other with titanic 
force. All along the bleak 
and rock-ribbed coast the boil- 
ing waters lay churned into 
foam. Over the breakwaters 
the giant combers crashed and 
soared far up into the troubled 
sky ; while out under the black 
clouds of the night the whirl- 
pools and the tempests met. 
Was ever a night like this 
before? Those on shore thanked 
God; and those with fathers 
on the sea gazed out upon a 
darkness where no star of hope 
could shine. 

Now and again through the 
Stygian gloom a torrent of 
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sheet -lightning rolled down 
across the heavens, bringing 
in its wake a moment of ter- 
rible light. It was in one of 
these brief moments of illum- 
ination that the wan watchers 
at Hall’s Harbour discerned 
a long grey ship being swept 
like a spectre before the winds 
towards the Isle of Haut. Un- 
til the flash of lightning the 
doomed seamen appeared to 
have been unconscious of their 
fast approaching fate; and 
then, as if suddenly awakened, 
they sent a long thin trail of 
light, to wind itself far up 
into the darkness. Again and 
again the rockets shot upward 
from her bow, while above the 
noises of the tempest came the 
roar of a gun. 

The people on the shore 
looked at each other with 
blanched faces, speechless, help- 
less. A lifetime by that shore 
had taught them the utter 
puniness of the sons of men. 
Others would have tried to 
do something with what they 
thought was their strong arm. 
But the fishermen knew too 
well that the Fundy’s arm 
was stronger. In silence they 
waited with bated breath while 
the awful moments passed. 
Imperturbable they stood there, 
with their feet in the white 
foam and their faces in the 
salt spray, and gazed at the 
curtain of the night, behind 
which a tragedy was passing, 
as dark and dire as any in 
the annals of the sea. 

Another flash of lightning, 
and there, dashing upon the 
iron rocks, was a great ship, 
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with all her sails set, and a 
cloud of lurid smoke trailing 
from her funnel. She was 
grey -coloured, with auxiliary 
power, and as her lines dawned 
upon those who saw her in the 
moment of light, they burst 
out with one accord, “It’s the 
Kanawha! It’s the Kanawha!” 
As if an answer to their sudden 
cry another gun roared, and 
another shower of rockets shot 
up into the sky; and then all 
was lost again in the darkness 
and the voices of the tempest. 

Next morning the winds 
had gone out with the tide, 
and when in the afternoon 
the calm waters had risen, a 
boat put off from Hall’s Har- 
bour and rowed to the Isle of 
Haut. For several hours the 
rocky shores were searched for 
some traces of the wreck, but 
not a spar or splinter could be 
found. All about the bright 
waters laughed, with naught 
but the sunbeams on their 
bosom, and not a shadow 
remained from last night’s 
sorrow on the sea. 

So Mogul Mackenzie, who 
had lived a life of stress, passed 
out on the wings of storm. In 
his end, as always, he baffled 
pursuit, and was sought but 
could not be found. His sail- 
ings on the sea were in secret, 
and his last port in death was 
a mystery. But, as has been 
already related, when the 
Northern Lights come down 
across the haunted island, the 
distress signals of his pirate 
crew are still seen shooting 
up into the night. 

ArTHUR Hunt CHUTE. 
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A MUSE IN DANGER. 


CLIO, according to the best 
accounts, was, like her sisters, 
sprung from a proud parent- 
age, being the daughter of Zeus 
and Mnemosyne, and therefore 
the offspring of a union be- 
tween the homely memory of 
mankind and the Heavenly 
Fire. She was also, if we are 
to believe the poets, the mother 
of Orpheus, so that song and 
witchery were among her gifts 
to the world. But nowadays 
this long-descended lady is in 
some danger of falling into 
straits unworthy of her an- 
cestry. There are those among 
us who would make her only a 
schoolmarm, a humble drudge 
in the house of learning ; and 
there are others who would 
paint her face and set her 
capering on a stage for the 
amusement of the groundlings. 
Let these few pages be the 
plea of a humble votary on 
behalf of a neglected goddess. 

The most casual reader is 
aware, in turning over pub- 
lishers’ announcements and 
library lists, of a large litera- 
ture which purports to be his- 
torical. There are memoirs of 
dead ladies who were more 
fair than virtuous, and of 
ancient lords whose actions do 
not blossom in the dust; of 
old courts and cénacles which 
have still a faint flavour of 
scandal; and of anybody and 
everybody who had unhappy 
love affairs. The diligent hacks 
who manufacture them have 


the style of haberdashers and 
about as much historical im- 
agination as a bagman; but 
from the more obvious au- 
thorities they compile a sort 
of narrative, which, illustrated 
by bad half-tone plates, is re- 
tailed to the public in two 
volumes at a guinea, or in a 
single volume at half that price, 
if the materials be scanty or 
the writer unskilled in padding. 
Mr George Trevelyan, our poor 
Muse’s latest and most loyal 
defender,! thus defines the stuff. 
“This is the type generically 
known as ‘Criminal Queens of 
History,’ spicy memoirs of dead 
courts and pseudo-biographical 
chatter about Napoleon and his 
family, how many eggs he ate, 
and how many miles he drove 
a day. And Lady Hamilton 
is a great stand-by.” We 
are familiar enough with the 
memoir of to-day, in which 
some donkey who has once 
shaken hands with a monarch 
describes his sensations under 
some title like ‘The Real 
King ” or some poor old 
tattered reputation tricks out 
again in broad daylight its 
withered fineries. But that is 
harmless enough, for it makes 
no pretensions. The mischief 
begins when the public is given 
the same thing a little further 
removed in date and told that 
it is history, for thereby a 
prurient appetite is created 
which cannot relish the true 
fruits of Clio’s garden. 








1 Clio, a Muse : and other Essays. By G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans: 1913. 
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One extreme produces an- 
other. History has become too 
much a thing of the gutter, 
because those who know better 
would make it altogether a 
thing of the schools. This is 
Mr Trevelyan’s explanation, 
and we believe it to be just. 
The archivist has been running 
wild of late, and in the high 
places of the craft we are told 
that the one damning vice of 
history is popularity. Half a 
dozen years in the fourteenth 
century are accounted the work 
of a man’s lifetime, and periods 
are allotted and determined 
with the rigidity of Calvinistic 
dogmas. Far be it from us to 
decry exact scholarship and 
laboured research. They are 
the foundation of all good his- 
tory, but their results are the 
raw material, not the finished 
product. Indeed, if we had to 
choose, we think the mistake 
of the pedant is greater than 
the mistake of the hasty lit- 
terateur, for the latter, at any 
rate, attempts to use his ma- 
terial, to tell a tale, and te link 
the record of the past, however 
vulgar his method, with the 
arts and the humanities. 

By history we mean the at- 
tempt to write in detail the 
story of a substantial fragment 
of the past, so that its life is 
re-created for us, its moods and 
forms of thought reconstructed, 
and its figures strongly repre- 
sented against a background 
painted in authentic colours. 
Hence for our argument we ex- 
clude memoirs and biographies, 
which are side-shows in the 
historical drama. Of these in 
recent years we have had some 
admirable examples, such as 
Colonel Henderson’s ‘ Stone- 
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wall Jackson,’ and Mr F. §, 
Oliver’s ‘ Alexander Hamilton.’ 
But the historian’s task differs 
from the biographer’s, for while 
the latter produces a miniature, 
or at best a kit-kat, the former 
works with a large canvas and 
a multitude of figures. In his- 
tory quantities as well as quali- 
ties are demanded. As in a 
novel of Scott or a play of 
Shakespeare, a great piece of 
life must be taken, the threads 
of it distinguished, the motives 
and causes diagnosed, and the 
movement of it represented 
with something of the drama 
of the original. Some will 
concern themselves chiefly with 
the evidence, for unlike fiction 
history must produce its creden- 
tials ; some will prefer to dwell 
on the evolution of ideas and 
the birth of movements and 
the contribution of the period 
to the world’s stock of thought; 
while others will see only the 
bright colours and the sound- 
ing deeds. Each half-view 
will claim to be the whole, and 
will label history accordingly 
as a science, a philosophy, or 
as an art. But the truth is, 
that no more than a drama or 
a novel can history afford to 
be only one of these things. 
It must have science in ite 
structure, and philosophy in 
its spirit, and art in its 
presentation. 

The historian who rashly 
proclaims himself a scientist 
can have only a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the character 
of the physical sciences. Where 
is the clockwork uniformity 
which science postulates in its 
effects and causes? Where are 
the historical laws of universal 
validity? The “teaching” of 
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history is as various and con- 
tradictory as the theories about 
the Pentateuch. “You can- 
not,” says Mr Trevelyan, “se 
completely isolate any historical 
event from its circumstances as 
to be able to deduce from it 
a law of. general application. 
Only politicians adorning their 
speeches with historical argu- 
ments have this power; and 
even they never agree.” M. 
Bergson has shown us that 
half the blunders of philosophy 
are due to the application of 
the methods and ideals of 
physical science to spheres of 
thought where they are strictly 
inapplicable. In the kaleido- 
scope of the past we cannot 
sort out effects and causes with 
any precision, nor can we weigh 
evidence in the meticulous 
scales which science demands. 
Even when causes are reason- 
ably plain, their classification 
eludes us; we cannot tell which 
is the causa causans, which are 
proximate or efficient or final. 
We must be content with gen- 
eralisations which are only 
generalisations and not laws, 
with broad effects and massed 
colours, like a landscape seen 
from a far hill-top. The vice 
of the scientific historian is that 
he underrates the complexity 
of human nature. He would 
turn mankind inte automata, 
motives into a few elementary 
emotions, and the infinitely 
varied web of life into a simple 
geometrical pattern. Order 
and simplicity are great things, 
but they must be natural to the 
subject and not due to the 
colour-blindness of the historian. 
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Of this fault Buckle is perhaps 
the worst example, but Sainte- 
Beuve’s comment on Guizot’s 
writings is the final analysis of 
the intellectual habit. 


“[They] form a chain from which 
you cannot remove a link. His aim 
is to rule and organise the past as 
well as the present. I am one of 
those who doubt if it is given to 
man to embrace the causes of his 
history with this completeness and 
certitude. He finds it almost be- 
yond his strength to understand the 
present. History seen from a dis- 
tance undergoes a singular metamor- 
phosis. It produces the illusion— 
the most dangerous of all—that it 
is rational. The follies, the ambi- 
tions, the thousand strange accidents 
which compose it, all these disappear. 
Every accident becomes a necessity. 
Guizot’s history is far too logical to 
be true.”? 


Would-be scientific history 
is not only untrue—because it 
aims at the wrong kind of 
truth—but it is apt to be wo- 
fully dull. Its writers are so 
concerned with their method 
that they neglect their matter, 
and give us drabs and sub- 
fuses instead of the glowing 
colours of life. It forgets that 
blood once flowed in the veins 
of the old protagonists; that 
men fought and schemed to 
win Queens and thrones, and 
not to point a moral for a 
scholar some centuries later. 
“Tt has a compactness,” Car- 
lyle wrote of Mignet’s ‘ Précis,’ 
“a vigour as of riveted rods 
of iron, the symmetry, if not 
of a living tree, yet of a well- 
manufactured gridiron.” The 
scientific method may give us 
order, but that order is angu- 
lar, not shapely ; and, being an 





1 The translation is from Mr G. P. Gooch’s admirable work, ‘ History and 


Historians of the 19th Century.’ Longmans: 1913. 
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artificial imported thing, in no 
wise indigenous to the facts, 
it will obscure aud distort 
rather than clarify. 

A more venial fault of the 
scientist is that he sometimes 
grows so interested in the 
search for facts that he for- 
gets all about order, propor- 
tion, method, and everything 
else. It is venial because it 
is in defiance of his theory ; 
he slips into it from the ten- 
dency of human nature to be- 
come absorbed in any sporting 
quest. Facts, for their own 
sweet sake, however trivial, 
become the passion of the in- 
quirer, and the shaping spirit 
of history takes wing and de- 
parts. It would be easy to 
point to many historical works 
which are simply coagulated 
masses of raw material, the 
tabulated results of the archi- 
vist or the excavator. They 
are spade-work, not architec- 
ture; immensely valuable when 
used, but till then meaningless. 
It is ungracious to decry such 
painstaking toil; but even in- 
dustry may be harmful if it 
imagines that the house is 
built when the quarryman has 
done his job. 

The trouble about science in 
history is that it is so little 
scientific. It either simplifies 
unduly, or in its passion for 
facts it forgets that truth isa 
reconstruction and that facts 
incorrectly focussed may be 
merely untrue. At the same 
time the fashion has its valu- 
able side, if only because it 
inculeates a greater conscien- 
tiousness in the collection of 
data. It drives out the smat- 
terer, and if it does nothing 
else it provides a foundation 


for abler men to build on. 
Some share of the scientific 
temper is indispensable for the 
historian. He must go soberly 
about the business of finding 
evidence, he must distinguish 
first-hand from second-hand, 
and in his quest of truth use 
some at any rate of the 
methods of the laboratory. 
The analogy with the physicist 
is perhaps misleading, and the 
better parallel is that of the 
lawyer, who can test his data 
by the eternal laws of evidence 
and stands in no foolish awe 
of the expert witness. Unless 
a historian is prepared to dig 
his own foundations and find 
his own material, or, when this 
has been done for him, to 
scrutinise jealously the results, 
he may erect a pretty building, 
but it will not be numbered 
among Clio’s temples. It may 
have many charms, but it will 
not merit the name of history, 
for history in the fullest sense 
is the pursuit of trutb. 


Philosophy and history are 
old allies, but they have sepa- 
rate kingdoms, though they 
are in the habit of contracting 
frequent reciprocal loans. A 
score of popular epigrams— 
“History is philosophy teach- 
ing by examples”; “Die 
Weltgeschichte ist das Weltge- 
richt” — testify to the con- 
nection. Philosophy, it is 
true, has sometimes in its high 

jort vein risen to views 
which made nonsense of its 
neighbour, as when Hegel, 
contemplating the stately pro- 
cess of the Absolute Will, found 
its final expression—up to date 
—in the Germany before 1840, 
and thereby gave occasion for 
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one of Renan’s happiest efforts 
of wit. The professional meta- 
physician has rarely made a 
good historian—David Hume 
is not a case to the contrary, 
for his metaphysics were of a 
sober and critical cast. The 
awful gambols of the Welt- 
Geist would make havoc of 
any narrative, and we should 
not know our forefathers when 
translated into the termin- 
ology of Dialectic. But the 
historian must have some kind 
of philosophy of life to be a 
lantern in the intricate ways 
of the past. He must have an 
eye for movements of thought 
as well as of armies, and trace 
the genealogy of ideas not less 
diligently than the pedigrees 
of ruling houses. He must also 
have certain moral canons, for 
he has not only to chronicle but 
to judge. 

Human nature being what it 
is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred his philosophy will 
be imperfect and frequently 
degenerate into bias. This is 
perhaps just as well in the in- 
terests of his readers, for the 
passionless detachment of a 
Ranke grows wearisome after 
a time, and we long for one 
lusty prejudice. Provided the 
bias is open and not too violent 
it does little harm, for we can 
allow for it and correct it. It 
is far worse when with an air 
of divine impartiality we are 
given history where the bias 
subtly influences the presenta- 
tion of facts and does not 
merely weight the judgment on 
them. Sir Archibald Alison 
wrote history to prove that 
Providence was on the side of 
the Tories, while Macaulay 
would have it that the Celes- 
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tial Armies fought dutifully 
on behalf of the Whigs. To 
Froude the Protestant Refor- 
mation was a cause so noble 
that it dignified even its 
faultiest professors; to Mr 
Belloc it is the beginning of 
the long decline from freedom 
to slavery. To Michelet the 
Revolution was the dawn of 
light and reason, to Taine 
a black darkness of folly. 
Treitschke wrote his great his- 
tory as the prophet of Prussian 
nationalism, Mommsen told the 
story of Rome as a devotee of 
that Cesarism which was to 
him at once the greatest of 
imperialisms and the truest of 
democracies. It is hard to 
condemn such prepossessions, 
for they give enduring vitality. 
Wecan correct Mommsen’s view 
of the Senatorian case, we can 
forgive him his treatment of 
Cicero; but we could not do 
without his unmatched portrait 
of Julius. 

One condition only must be 
laid down —the thesis in the 
historian’s mind must be more 
or less rational. History writ- 
ten with a bias towards pre- 
posterous dogma beeomes farce. 
The caution is needed, for this 
way lies a spurious originality 
only too seductive to certain 
minds. If the point of view 
is fantastic, the whole group- 
ing of events will be novel. 
The history of the world as 
illustrating the domination of 
red-haired men would be the 
kind of inquiry that would 
lead to startling results. The 
truth is, that the past is easy 
to pervert, and must be ap- 
proached with sincerity and 
reverence. Some sort of case 
can be made out for the wild- 
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est view, just as the embar- 
rassed politician will find his- 
torical warrant for the craziest 
theories. The crowd applauds 
such gymnastics, but the lover 
of history averts his face. It 
is so easy and so_ useless. 
Happily, there is one correc- 
tive. If you read history as 
the triumph of red-haired men, 
some one else with equal 
justice will read it as a 
triumph of the black - haired, 
and the two follies will balance 
each other. Some years ago 
Mr Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain’s book, ‘The Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
had a great vogue in Germany 
and a certain popularity here. 
It found in the history of the 
Christian era an eternal strife 
between Jew and Teuton, and 
adopted the pleasing habit of 
dubbing as Teutonic everything 
and everybody that the author 
admired. The corrective ap- 
peared two years ago in Pro- 
fessor Werner Sombart’s ‘ Die 
Juden und das Wirtschafts- 
leben,’ where a variety of heroes 
—from Christopher Columbus 
to John Law of Lauriston— 
are claimed for the race of 
Abraham. 


History is neither science nor 
philosophy, though it enlists 
both in its service; but it is 
indisputably an art. As a re- 
construction of the past, it 
demands precisely the qualities 
that we look for in the novel 
or the play. It is primarily 
a story, and must have the 
swiftness and cohesion of good 
‘narrative. It must have drama, 
so that the sequence of events 
is shown as issuing in some 
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great moment, and, contrari- 
wise, the great moment ap- 
pears—not as an isolated crisis, 
but as linked to a long roll of 
causes and inspired by the 
characters of the protagonists, 
These protagonists must be 
made to live again with some- 
thing of the vigour of reality, 
and psychology must lend its 
aid to make them credible 
human beings. The past must 
be no design in snow and ink, 
after the fashion of the minor 
moralist, but a picture with all 
the shades and half-tones of 
life. There is need, too, of a 
background, for we must see 
the drama of the past with its 
correct appurtenances of man- 
ners, customs, costume, and 
landscape if we would see it in 
its truth. In all this, perhaps, 
drama is the keynote. Thucy- 
dides, the most perfect his- 
torian that ever lived, so 
ordered his great narrative 
that with little trouble it 
could take the form of a play. 
History is more than a pageant, 
as some would have us believe, 
for events do not follow each 
other merely as successors in 
time. It may not possess the 
perfect causal links of the 
physical sciences, but it has 
its own inevitableness. A crisis 
or @ movement is not an un- 
related fact, and a calamity 
must affect us as something 
which, granted the antecedents, 
was as certain as that night 
follows day. 

The most scientific of his- 
torians, however he may dis- 
claim it, is apt to feel this need 
for drama, and he often seeks 
to achieve it by illegitimate 
means. Surprise-is essentially 
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dramatic, and if an accepted 
view can be upset then the 
world will be thrilled. If you 
can paint Henry VIII. as a 
model husband, or Heliogabalus 
as a great religious reformer, 
or Nero as a far-seeing states- 
man who sacrificed his private 
love of virtue to the interests 
of the Empire, or Cesar Borgia 
as a mild and scrupulous ruler, 
or Lucrezia as a saint mis- 
understood, or Messalina as a 
pattern housewife, you will 
certainly get drama of a kind. 
Or you may get it by upsetting 
the good and great—by por- 
traying Marcus Aurelius as a 
libertine, or Luther as a hypo- 
crite, or Napoleon as a bungler. 
Or you may find it by taking 
some obscure figure and exalt- 
ing him into a man of destiny, 
as M. Ferrero has done with 
Mummius. Or, lastly, you 
may adopt the plan of pro- 
viding some explanation of a 
historic change infinitely re- 
moved from accepted beliefs, 
like M. Ferrero’s version of 
Antony’s motives, or the new 
theory that the decline of 
Greece was due to the advent 
of malaria. There may be 
truth of a sort in each of these 
views, but it is a dangerous 
practice. To run counter to 
the world’s judgments needs 
great sincerity and a scrupulous 
good faith on the part of the 
historian, and we must examine 
most jealously his passport. 
Such drama is like Impression- 
ist effects in painting ; it is too 
easy to be convincing, and when 
carried toany length it degrades 
the seriousness of the art. 

If we are to keep history 
from the charlatan it is im- 
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portant to determine very 
clearly each of the artistic 
qualities which are necessary 
for its perfection. Drama may 
be over-done. Froude, in his 
essay on ‘The Science of His- 
tory,’ seems inclined to make 
it the be-all and end-all of 
historical writing, which it is 
not. The aim of history is to 
tell the truth, so far as it can 
be ascertained, about the past 
life of humanity, and it is 
dramatic only because human 
life is dramatic. If drama is 
made the sole object, it will be 
sought at all seasons, and will 
soon be perverted into melo- 
drama. The temptation to 
make a good story will run 
away with the historian, and 
we shall have climaxes and 
surprises which are artificial 
and therefore inartistic. Froude 
himself is a sinner in this re- 
spect, but he errs less than 
Macaulay. It is not that the 
latter is unfair, for he can see 
faults in his friends and merits 
in his enemies; but his anti- 
thetical habit made him con- 
stantly prone to exaggerate for 
the sake of a dramatic contrast, 
and this exaggeration is found 
not only in his character-draw- 
ing, which lacks subtlety and 
breadth, but in his narrative, 
where he is almost always 
working for an effective “cur- 
tain.” It is all very fascinat- 
ing and exciting, but it has 
rarely the dramatic force which 
a more conscientious artist at- 
tains. Mommsen, for example, 
never apparently strives after 
drama, but when the great 
moment arrives naturally, as 
in Cesar’s crossing of the 
Rubicon, he rises easily to the 
H 
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heights. “It was not merely 
the man of genius versed in 
the knowledge and skilled in 
the control of men’s hearts, 
whose brilliant eloquence shone 
forth and glowed in this crisis 
of his own and the world’s 
destiny ’— it is impossible to 
read the passage without a 
thrill; and when he concludes 
with “The die was cast,” we 
are convineed that the future 
of mankind was indeed in the 
balance. False drama is some- 
times achieved, too, by his- 
torians who are not of the 
popular school. Taine is an 
example—Taine, who believed 
that history was a mechanical 
problem, a science analogous to 
physiology : who, when he had 
once found his formula, thought 
that its application was as 
simple as the rule of three. 
The formula mastered him and 
compelled him to resort to 
violent shifts to prove its 
efficacy. No one can deny the 
dramatic power of his portrait 
of Napoleon, but it is as per- 
verse and unhistorieal as the 
tearful pages of Lamartine. 
Of the other artistie quali- 
ties, “background” and style 
are the most vital. The picture 
must be complete, with land- 
scape and atmosphere, if we are 
really to visualise the past. 
But here there is great need of 
the artist’s sense of proportion, 
or the background will over- 
whelm instead of setting off 
the figures. The temptation is 
strong for a learned man to 
pour forth antiquarian details, 
but if such details are not to be 
an encumbrance they must be 
rigorously selected. There is 
probably no greater master in 
this branch than Macaulay, 
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for, while he equips his stage 
with all its rightful furniture, 
the actors are never allowed to 
stumble over the “ properties.” 
Carlyle is inclined to over- 
decorate, like some recent pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare; Mr 
Gardiner to fall into the other 
fault of an Elizabethan bare- 
ness. It is customary to find 
Gardiner’s one weakness in his 
style, but that is simple and 
workmanlike, and capable at 
times of true eloquence. But 
his backgrounds are thin and 
drab, and though we know in- 
timately the figures he presents, 
we think of them rather as 
souls than as bodies. 

Style in the verbal sense is 
indispensable if only to make 
the narrative easy and com- 
pact. In sheer mastery of 
words Thucydides still ranks 
first in the literature of the 
world; Gibbon stands high; 
and among the moderns Froude 
is unsurpassed. Style such as 
these men possessed has both 
colour and light in it. Mac- 
aulay and Carlyle are a little 
weighted by their mannerisms, 
and Michelet, who had far more 
balance and scrupulosity of 
mind than he is usually 
credited with, is at the mercy 
ef his effervescing rhetoric. 
Style, indeed, is a somewhat 
double-edged gift, which too 
often cuts the hand of the 
user. If the historian be a 
hot partisan, then his writing 
will have fire and speed, what- 
ever its other vices; whereas, 
if he be detached and passion- 
less like Ranke, his use of 
words will be apt to be flat 
and chilly. To get the best 
results as literature it is 
unfortunately true that the 
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narrative must generally fail 
a little as history. That is 
why a flavour of partisanship 
seems almost essential in the 
historian, for a perfect blood- 
less urbanity will almost 
inevitably desiccate the style. 
Provided the bias be reason- 
able and not too violent, it is 
perhaps to be welcomed. Let 
the historian present his facts 
with the impartiality of a 
judge, and there is no harm 
in his stating his view with 
the fervour of an advocate, 
for then the reader has the 
material for forming his own 
opinion and is not bound to 
agree with the advocate. 

We have spoken, hitherto, 
of history which deals with 
the complete life of a people 
or @ continent during a space 
of time. But history does not 
cease to be an art when it is 
concerned not with the human 
comedy but with institutions. 
Here indeed the drama is not 
of the passions but of the 
intellect, and there is no room 
for ordinary emotion. But 
the artistic graces of pre- 
cision, an adequate design, 
&@ wise proportion, and an 
attractive style are as neees- 
sary as ever. Fustel de 
Coulanges, though he held a 
theory of history as arid as 
Professor Bury’s, yet could 
not forget the artistic sense 
of his race, and his work, 
like some rare wine, has 
a dry and tonic charm. 
The intellect is delighted by 
the exactness and grace of 
his demonstrations. Stubbs’s 
‘Constitutional History’ is a 
masterpiece of art as well as 
of scholarship, and for all the 
bleakness of his subject he 
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keeps the reader’s interest 
alive. An even better example 
is F. W. Maitland, for he had 
not only the dry lueidity and 
exact proportions which belong 
to the province, but wit, viv- 
acity, and imagination, so 
that without abating the 
rigour of the game he man- 
aged to link formal institutions 
to our common life. His books 
are more than masterpieces of 
technique ; they are the reflec- 
tion of an extraordinary wise 
and fascinating soul. ‘The 
history of institutions,” Stubbs 
once wrote, “eannot be mas- 
tered, can scarcely be ap- 
proached, without an effort. 
It has a point of view and a 
language of its own. It reads 
the exploits and character of 
man by a different light from 
that shed by the false glow of 
arms. It helds out small 
temptations to the mind that 
requires to be tempted to the 
study of truth.” Nevertheless 
it is part of Clio’s domain, and 
Clio is a Muse; and there will 
always be those who will 
prefer its clear distances and 
pale colours to the more garish 
and bustling world ef ordinary 
history. 


The good historian, what- 
ever his period, must have in 
his composition something of 
the scientist, much of the phil- 
osopher, and more of the artist. 
Perhaps the elements have 
never yet been perfectly com- 
pounded ; perhaps, indeed, they 
are of the nature of incom- 
patibles and can never mix, the 
scientific striving against the 
artistic impulse to the end of 
the chapter. Who among men 


have come nearest to the per- 
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fect harmony? Gibbon, un- 
doubtedly, among the moderns, 
for in spite of the limitations 
of his sympathy he understood 
as no other man has under- 
stood the organic continuity of 
history, and the surge and roll 
of his great narrative has 
qualities of art which are so 
far unsurpassed. Next to him 
must stand Mommseen, less of the 
philosopher, more of the scien- 
tist, a little less of the artist, 
who, according to Mr Gooch, 
“alone has achieved the com- 
plete assimilation and repro- 
duction of a classic civilisation.” 
In our own day S. R. Gardiner 
would in our opinion stand 
highest. He selected the most 
intricate and _ controversial 
epoch in our history, where 
passion and prejudice had run 
riot, and for forty years he 
laboured to set the truth 
patiently before the world. 
His industry was unwearied, 
and he who gleans after 
Gardiner will find little to 
show for his pains. He has 
his clear canons of political 
and moral worth, but he has 
no bias ; he is as just to Charles 
as to Pym, and no modern 
writer has been less dominated 
by the glamour of Cromwell. 
His psychological insight was 
infallible, and he has rescued 
figures like Strafford and 
Montrose for the pantheon of 
national heroes. In the éullest 
sense he is a philosophical his- 
torian, for he not only chron- 
icles but explains. Nor does 


he lack the gift of drama, and 
his sober narrative is haunted 
often with a sense of brooding 
fate, all the more impressive 
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because he resorts to none of 
the ordinary arts of the dra- 
matic writer. His style is 
simple, homely, and effective, but 
it exactly clothes his thought, 
and we cannot admit the 
charge of ungainliness which 
has sometimes been brought 
against it. His fault, as we 
have said, is rather that he 
is careless of background. 
He does not stop to fill in 
the details of his picture, so 
that his masterful figures, 
painted with all the hues 
and vigour of life, seem at 
times to be only of two dimen- 
sions, and to be warring in an 
unfeatured desert. 

History is a work in which 
the talents of the English race 
have shown at their happiest. 
We are a history-loving people, 
desirous of keeping open our 
communications with the past, 
and basing our institutions on 
historical rather than logical 
grounds ; hence it is only right 
that we should have produced 
in the last century some of 
the masterpieces of the craft. 
Clio has reason to be proud 
of her English votaries. But, 
lest we fall from our high 
estate, it is well to be on our 
watch against the heresies 
which would limit history to 
the collecting of raw material 
on the one hand or to pop- 
ular sciolism on the other, 
and would deny it the rank 
of an art. Clio is still a 
Muse, with the fire of Zeus 
in her veins. She is still the 
mother of Orpheus, and can 
stir our blood like poetry 
and song. Vera incessu patuit 
Dea. 
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THE story of the annexation 
of the Punjab and its early 
development under British rule 
is rich in dramatie incident. 
When Queen Victoria came to 
the throne that province was 
a foreign country, ruled by an 
astute old chief whose dynasty 
we had no wish to subvert. 
Twenty years later the Pun- 
jab, now, after two fierce cam- 
paigns, a British province, 
came to the rescue of the 
Empire in its hour of need, 
and largely by its resources 
and its fighting material rolled 
back the tide of mutiny. 

As all the world knows, this 
was mainly the work of men 
of character, in whom all that 
is noblest and best in the 
genius of the British race 
found expression and scope. 
Sufficient time had elapsed 
between the assumption of 
rule by the British and the 
outbreak of the Mutiny for 
the warlike people of the 
Punjab to realise the influ- 
ence of impartial rule and the 
value of the material acces- 
sories which accompanied it. 
Those who are interested in 
historical parallels may find 
a similar state of things in 
Scotland a century earlier, 
when, as readers of ‘Maga’ 
are now being pleasantly re- 
minded, the wise administra- 
tion of Duncan Forbes was 
combined with the engineering 
energy of Marshal Wade to 
pacify the Highlands. Here 
also regiments enlisted in the 
administered territory became 


of the greatest value in the 
great wars of the Empire 
in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. 

The splendid work done by 
rulers and soldiers in the Pun- 
jab has been related in the 
biographies of the Lawrences, 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, John 
Nicholson, Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, and others. Little, 
however, has been recorded 
hitherto of the Engineers who 
formed part of that famous 
group of men whose united 
efforts paved the way for ulti- 
mate and lasting peace. It is 
not, indeed, that their work was 
of secondary value, or that the 
men who carried it out were 
of character less remarkable 
than that of their great asso- 
ciates. As far as the nature 
of their work is concerned, 
valuable in peace and indis- 
pensable in war, it may be 
said that it was so full of 
stirring incident and of varied 
nature that the full tale can 
never be told. Much of the 
results of their actual work 
remains to this day as solid 
and good as ever. But the 
finished work only tells a 
part of the story. It very 
inadequately represents the 
struggle with the forces of 
nature, the hopes and fears, 
the difficulties with men and 
materials, the sickness and 
anxiety, all, in short, that 
make the execution of such 
works a matter of absorbing 
interest and strenuous en- 
deavour. 
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In the Life of General Sir 
Alexander Taylor, written by 
his daughter, we have pre- 
sented to us the life-history of 
one whose career began with 
the earliest of the Punjab wars, 
who remained in India long 
enough to see that province 
marvellously developed, peace- 
ful and prosperous, and who 
by his work in war and peace 
contributed materially to that 
great end. The biography is of 
fascinating interest. Written 
with much literary charm, it 
depicts a character most lov- 
able and admirable; and the 
setting of the picture neces- 
sarily places before us some of 
the most stirring scenes of our 
national history. 

Alexander Taylor, like John 
Nicholson, his great friend 


and comrade in arms, was a 
Scotsman by descent, an Irish- 


man by birth. His father 
and grandfather were civil 
engineers, and many of his 
relatives had followed either 
the military or civil branches 
of that profession. Doubtless 
Taylor’s Scottish descent gave 
reserve and caution to a char- 
acter otherwise imbued with 
Irish geniality and warmth. 
His education was not like 
that of most British boys. 
He had the misfortune to lose 
his mother when he was very 
young, and his father was not 
of a nature to make his sons 
his companions. He was sent 
at a very early age to a school 
in Switzerland, conducted on 
remarkable principles. The 
head of this establishment, 
Freiherr von Fellenberg, a 
German nobleman, founded on 
his estate of Hofwyl, near 
Berne, sehools for the three 
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categories of citizens: those 
of higher class, whose future 
would be ordering and govern- 
ment; those of the middle class, 
whose industry would create 
the wealth of the community ; 
and the proletariat, by the 
work of whose hands wealth 
would be produeed. The 
foundation was religious: from 
the first all the pupils were 
impressed with the presence 
of God, on Whose power and 
goodness all were taught to 
rely, and to co-operate with 
Whose great designs all were 
taught humbly to aspire. 
Closely connected with this 
great ideal was the service of 
man, mutual help, as apart 
from emulation and rivalry. 
There were no rewards and 
no punishments. Great pains 
were taken to develop the 
senses, to observe accurately, 
and to give expression to ideas 
by clear and definite speech or 
by simple drawing, to hear 
accurately, to speak clearly, 
to train every faculty of the 
body, to work with the hands 
as well as with the brain. Per- 
haps the special feature was 
indifference to “honours,” as 
distinct from honour, the im- 
pression indelibly planted in 
the pupil’s mind being that 
the opportunity to do what is 
right and useful is in itself an 
honour. 

Taylor left this interesting 
school at an earlier age than 
his master could have wished ; 
he had never been home for 
the holidays, and nothing had 
occurred during the years of 
his stay in Switzerland to 
disturb the formative influence 
of the teaching. Recreation 
there was in plenty, —swim- 
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ming, skating, mountaineering, 
—but of English society so 
little, that when he joined, as 
he did shortly after leaving 
Hofwy], the military college 
at Addiseombe, he found the 
greatest difficulty in expressing 
himself in his own language. 
However, he overcame this 
eventually, and passed out in 
the Engineers, fourth on the 
list. 

The usual course of training 
followed at the School of Mili- 
tary Engineering at Chatham. 
Work there does not appear to 
have been very strenuous at that 
time. Two things, however, 
we may be certain Taylor did 
learn, whatever else may have 
been omitted. One was siege- 
craft. The memories of the 
Peninsular War, with its many 
famous sieges, were still fresh ; 
and the lessons of that cam- 
paign, undisturbed as yet by 
the introduction of rifled guns 
or high explosives, were cer- 
tainly enforced by the staff of 
the school, some of whom had 
taken part in the great cam- 
paigns of the Napoleonic era. 

The other lesson concerned 
floating bridges. Chatham, 
though not in all respects an 
ideal site for a school of en- 
gineering, has one incompar- 
able asset—the river Medway. 
From its muddy shores and in 
its tidal waters, crowded with 
traffic of all serts of vessels, 
generations of military en- 
gineers have learnt valuable 
lessons how to construct land- 
ing-stages and how to manipu- 
late pontoons. Apart, also, 
from the official instruction 
thus taught, there is the un- 
official recreation on the river, 
giving opportunity for adven- 
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turous lads to try their skill in 
navigating sailing craft down 
the open reaches of the river, 
an opportunity which Taylor 
certainly seized, and where he 
learnt, doubtless, lessons which 
quickly bore fruit in after 
years. 

He arrived in India just be- 
fore the beginning of the First 
Sikh War. He had hardly re- 
ported himself for duty at the 
headquarters of his corps at 
Meerut, when a company of 
sappers was ordered to go to 
Ferozepur, then one of our fron- 
tier outposts, and (strange as 
it appears to us nowadays) the 
command was entrusted to this 
lad of nineteen. 

Affairs at Ferozepur then 
were critical. Only 7000 men, 
of whom 700 were Europeans, 
had to guard a crossing of the 
Sutlej against the Sikh army, 
far superior in numbers. Tay- 
lor’s principal duty lay at first 
in the direction of boat-bridg- 
ing. A flotilla of bridge-boats, 
sent under great pressure from 
Bombay and Karachi, and 
thence up the Indus and Sutlej 
to Ferozepur, was entrusted to 
him, and he had the congenial 
task of training his native 
sappers in the arts of forming 
the unwieldy craft into practic- 
able bridges. Threatened, how- 
ever, with the attack of 100,000 
Sikhs, orders were issued to 
Taylor to sink his boats and 
fall back on Ferozepur with 
such stores as he could carry. 
He managed to effect the sink- 
ing in such a spot and in such 
a way that they were con- 
cealed from the enemy, so that 
in due course of time the boats 
were all recovered. 

In Ferozepur itself he had 
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to play his part in a critical 
operation. Reinforcements were 
hurrying fast from the direc- 
tion of British India, a victory 
had been gained over the Sikhs 
at Mudki, twenty miles off, and 
the general commanding at 
Ferozepur had been ordered 
to join the main army at 
Ferozeshah. He slipped out 
of Ferozepur, leaving a small 
force of one infantry battalion 
and the sappers to defend it, 
with instructions to deceive 
the numerous enemy as long 
as possible. Taylor was put 
in charge of the works of de- 
fence in the interior of the town, 
and was given absolute power 
to do his best. He utilised the 
labour of the townspeople, who 
gave it unwillingly at first, 
but, later, realising the desper- 
ate nature of the ease, worked 
with vigour. Fortunately for 
them, the Sikh leader disre- 
garded the small force left 
at Ferozepur, and turned his 
attention to reinforcing the 
main army at Ferozeshah. 
Taylor was therefore not 
present at the actual battle, 
although he witnessed many 
incidents connected with it. 
The immediate result of it, 
however, was the relief of pres- 
sure on Ferozepur itself, and as 
it was hoped that the English 
would soon be able to cross the 
Sutlej and carry the war into 
the enemy’s territory, he re- 
ceived the welcome order to 
recover his sunken boats, and 
hold them in readiness to 
bridge the river. Much to his 
pleasure, he found all the boats 
uninjured, and he soon had 
them again afloat. Three 
weeks later more sappers 
arrived, and a_ serviceable 
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bridge was made across the 
river, by which about 100,000 
men, 68,000 animals, and 40 
guns crossed en route for 
Lahore, the passage taking 
four days. 

Thus ended Taylor’s first 
campaign. 

The Punjab was not then 
annexed. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was placed as Resident at the 
capital to advise and to safe- 
guard British interests, certain 
territorial transfers were made, 
and troops were quartered in 
various parts of the province 
at the request of the Sikh 
Government, but in _ other 
essential respects the country 
was still independent. 

Not, however, for long. Two 
years later two young English- 
men, Vans Agnew and Ander- 
son, who had been sent with 
an escort by the Lahore Gov- 
ernment to support an incoming 
Governor at Multan, at the re- 
quest of the retiring Governor, 
Mulraj, were murdered. 

From the direction of La- 
hore no action was immediately 
taken, it being argued that as 
the murder of the Englishmen 
was the result of a quarrel 
between two Sikh rulers, it 
was the business of the Sikhs 
to take punitive measures. 
Four columns of Sikhs were 
eventually despatched under 
Sikh commanders, and reached 
Multan eleven weeks after the 
tragie occurrence. Meantime, 
however, Herbert Edwardes, 
then a political officer on the 
North-West Frontier—where 
his tame and that of John 
Nicholson are still fragrant 
—raised levies among the 
Derajat tribesmen, swept across 
the Indus, and with the aid of 
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the Nawab of Bhawalpur de- 
feated Mulraj in a pitched 
battle, driving him into the 
shelter of the fortress of 
Multan. 

The fortress of Multan had 
therefore to be captured. For 
this purpose heavy guns and 
ammunition were wanted. 
There were no roads or rail- 
ways. But there was the 
Sutlej, now in its het-weather 
flood, bearing to the sea melted 
snows of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and on its turbulent 
waters boats could travel down- 
stream. The distance from 
Ludhiana, where Taylor and 
his sappers were stationed, to 
Adamwahan, 40 miles from 
Multan, is about 250 miles, and 
possibly the boats which were 
used in the bridge at Feroze- 
pur might be available in 
skilled hands. So at least 
thought Major Robert Napier, 
the Chief Engineer, and he 
asked Taylor to undertake 
the task. 

It was joyfully accepted 
and successfully accomplished. 
Only those who have travelled 
on one of these rivers in flood 
can realise the magnitude of 
the feat. The Chief Engineer 
shared the vicissitudes of the 
voyage with his subaltern, and 
naturally there sprang up that 
warm friendship between senior 
and junior, kindly regard on 
one side, ardent admiration on 
the other, which lasted until 
death closed the brilliant career 
of Lord Napier forty-two years 
later. 

While the flotilla was on its 
perilous journey, doubtless they 
discussed carefully the techni- 
calities of the task before them. 
It was Taylor’s first experi- 
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ence of the siege-craft he had 
learned at Chatham. 

The flotilla and its precious 
cargo was successfully taken to 
its destination, not without 
much risk by flood and the 
enemy. It was at the hottest 
time of the year, and Multan 
is one of the hottest places in 
India. A Persian couplet de- 
scribes it as being famous for 
four things: dust, heat, beggars, 
and graves. It was in this 
delectable spot that siege oper- 
ations had now to be under- 
taken. Slowly the work pro- 
ceeded, when, just as the first 
breaching battery was about 
to be begun, the news came 
that the chief of the Sikh 
allies had gone over to the 
enemy, taking with him some 
4000 men. 

The result was that a for- 
ward position, gained with 
much toil, had to be abandoned. 
The guns and ammunition were 
accordingly moved under cover 
of darkness, but somehow no 
order for withdrawal had been 
given to the engineers. Taylor, 
who had been absent from camp 
all day on duty, found on his 
return that whereas all the 
guns and escorting troops had 
been withdrawn, his precious 
stores had been left to the 
enemy. 

To an engineer tools and 
equipment are what guns are 
to an artilleryman. To leave 
them to the enemy without 
an attempt to recover them 
was unthinkable. So the next 
night Taylor sallied forth with 
a string of camels and suc- 
ceeded in carrying off, not 
without molestation, the whole 
of his valuable stores. Next 
morning the abandoned area 
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was in the hands of the 
Sikhs. 

Three months elapsed before 
the siege eould be renewed 
again, months of the greatest 
anxiety to the British general, 
for the fortress was one of the 
strongest in India, and it was 
manned by superior numbers 
of the enemy. In the en- 
gineers’ part of the camp pre- 
paration for the future siege- 
work went on busily. Taylor 
was full of congenial occupa- 
tion, for not only was he busily 
contriving appliances to facili- 
tate siege operations, but he 
was constantly carrying out 
invaluable scouting operations, 
in which he gained an invalu- 
able knowledge of the locality 
and of its engineering possi- 
bilities. When the army was 
reinforced. by the Bombay 
column in December, the siege 
operations were again resumed, 
the breaching batteries built 
and armed, two breaches made 
in the walls, and eventually, 
on the 2nd January 1849, the 
assault was delivered in two 
columns. Major Napier led the 
right column, while the honour 
of leading the other was as- 
signed, at his chief's request, 
to Taylor, although it was not 
his by right of seniority. In 
this assault he was severely 
wounded. 

The inner citadel of the 
fortress fell three weeks later, 
after much fighting. 

Those who belonged to the 
army of North India were then 
moved off to reinforce Lord 
Gough in the northern part 
of the Punjab. Taylor had 
some vexatious delay owing 
to some of his tools, which he 
had saved at so much risk from 
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hostile hands, having become 
lost during the subsequent 
operations, and the officer of 
the Bombay Army who had to 
relieve him of their custody 
not only refused to do this, 
but placed Taylor under arrest 
for negligenee! Men of this 
hidebound class are, unfortun- 
ately, to be found in every 
army and in every campaign. 
They fail to realise that 


“In battle day ... 
Nice tourney rules are set aside.” 


Eventually Taylor, freed from 
such irritating shackles, joined 
the army of Lord Gough in 
time to take part in the de- 
cisive battle of Gujerat, where 
his skill in reconnaissance was 
again found to be of great 
value. 

Then followed the pursuit, 
under General Gilbert, of the 
routed Sikhs. Across the diffi- 
cult fords of the Jhelum—with 
its memories of Alexander the 
Great and his pontoon train, 
the earliest known to history, 
—through the tangled mass of 
ravines which form the out- 
works of the Salt Range, to a 
plain marked by the monument 
raised by Alexander to his 
charger Bucephalus, the British 
followed the remnant of the 
defeated army and _ forced 
them to lay down their arms. 
But there still remained the 
Afghan allies who had joined 
the Sikhs in hope of plunder, 
their old feuds forgotten. 
After these the British column 
toiled painfully; but roads there 
were none, and baggage was 
slow in moving. At the Indus, 
where the Emperor Akbar’s 
old fort of Attock guards the 
gorge of the mighty river, 
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the retreating enemy had de- 
stroyed or removed all the 
boats, and it was Taylor’s 
business once mere to effect 
some means of crossing against 
time. Thence into the Pesha- 
war valley —at that time of 
year at its best, beautiful with 
flowers and green with spring 
crops—the army pressed on 
the heels of the foe, but too 
late to catch them before they 
reached the shelter of the 
Khyber. 

In after years Taylor knew 
every yard of the country 
from the Jhelum to _ the 
Khyber, but it was then a 
new land to him. 

The war over, this time 
the province was annexed. The 
Government was vested in a 
Board of three Commission- 
ers, of whom two were Henry 
and John Lawrence. They 
were permitted to choose their 
own staff, and the band of men 
whom they gathered round them 
were the most talented and 
capable, probably, that ever 
worked together in the history 
of our country. 

The Chief Engineer was 
Robert Napier. He had been 
engineering adviser to the 
Resident at Lahore under the 
former régime, now he was 
nominated head of the engin- 
eering department of the new 
province, The great services 
which he rendered in a purely 
military capacity in later years 
in India, China, and Abys- 
sinia have obscured the great 
work which he did as a civil 
engineer. It was he who 
planned many of the schemes 
for the development of the 


province, which have made 
the Punjab a model for imi- 
tation; it was he who saw 
the immense wealth it pos- 
sessed in its great rivers and 
fertile, though at that time 
barren, plains; and it was he 
who began that system of canals 
which has no equal in the 
world, and which, not yet 
complete, is adding yearly to 
the food-supply of the 
nations.! 

Just then, however, the main 
need was the construction of 
a great military road through 
the province from end to end. 
The Grand Trunk Road from 
Caleutta to the North - West 
had been completed as far as 
Delhi. Now it was necessary 
to continue it to Lahore, and 
thence to Peshawar. 

The selection of officers for 
the great task was the first 
step towards its realisation, 
and Napier’s selection for the 
more northern part of the work 
fell on Taylor. It was a bold 
act to entrust so important a 
charge to a young man who 
had never had any civil engin- 
eering experience, but Napier 
had seen enough of his young 
brother officer at Multan and 
on their adventurous voyage 
down the Sutlej to recognise in 
him that fertility of resource, 
resolution of character, and 
capacity to get work out of 
others, which were, above all 
office training, necessary in so 
arduous a task. So Taylor was 
summoned, and bidden to con- 
sider the instructions of his 
chief. 

The work he had to do was 
of a very varied description. 





1 See ‘Maga,’ July 1908, ‘‘On an Indian Canal,” Part II. 
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The road had to cross the 
natural drainage of the 
country, and in the first hun- 
dred miles this included rivers 
of the first magnitude — the 
Ravi, the Chenab, and the 
Jhelum. To bridge these with 
permanent bridges was not 
then contemplated, for these 
rivers, although in the cold 
season comparatively small 
streams, wandering about in 
wide beds of sand and reeds, 
are in the hot weather huge 
rushing torrents, pouring vast 
volumes of water over a wide 
and ill-defined channel. The 
present bridge over the Chenab, 
for instance, is two miles in 
length. 

All that was then attempted 
was to build boat-bridges over 
the various branches of the 
stream in the cold season and 
maintain ferries when the main- 
tenance of boat-bridges was no 
longer possible. But besides 
these rivers of first magnitude 
there were very many others, 
whose wayward caprices and 
unexpected floods were to give 
Taylor and his colleagues many 
an anxious hour. Between 
the Jhelum and the Indus the 
road had to find its way 
through a labyrinth of ravines 
and rocks. Beyond the Indus 
it skirted the edge of the 
mountains which fringe the 
southern edge of the Peshawar 
valley. 

All the materials for this 
great task had to be found in 
the country. Bricks had to be 
moulded and burnt, stone to be 
quarried. Timber had to be cut 
in the Himalayan forests and 
floated down the great rivers 
to convenient depots. No hope 
could be entertained of the 
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applianees with which the 
civil engineer of civilised lands 
carries on his task, for the sea 
was far away and transport 
difficult. But although such 
things were not to be had, 
there were plenty of good, 
capable Sikh artisans and 
boatmen who knew their busi- 
ness, there were able - bodied 
workmen in plenty, and there 
were none of the worries of 
civilised works in the shape of 
competitive contracts or work- 
men’s strikes. 

It was essentially a work 
where the engineering of men, 
according to Robert Stephen- 
son the most difficult of all 
engineering, was the primary 
desideratum, and in this Taylor 
was supreme. He was essen- 
tially, in the Homeric sense, 
a king of men. Among 
those who attached them- 
selves devotedly to him were 
the hereditary boatmen of the 
Indus at Attock, descendants 
of men to whom the Emperor 
Akbar had granted the mon- 
opoly of being ferrymen, fear- 
less navigators of the swift 
river at all seasons. Taylor 
won their admiration by being 
the first Englishman to swim 
across the river, with its dan- 
gerous whirlpools, a feat which 
few of them, accustomed as 
they were to it from infancy, 
ever attempted. 

It was this venturesome 
feature of his character, com- 
bined with sound practical 
judgment, which led men of 
all races to follow him with 
confidence in all manner of 
difficulties and privations. 

The road soon became with 
him, as with many men who 
have had similar work to do, 
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an absorbing fascination. The 
various works were by no 
means of a secondary magni- 
tude, even individual bridges 
or cuttings being on a fairly re- 
spectable scale, while the work 
as a whole was huge. It was 
a task that was well worthy 
of a man’s best energies, in 
itself a fitting occupation for 
any human being, an honour- 
able and_ glorious, albeit 
arduous, undertaking. The 
pleasure of seeing day by day 
the product of one’s own 
labour and brain emerge into 
actual being, the pain perhaps 
of seeing the work of months 
wiped out by a flood in a 
single night, the thought of 
all this being a contribution 
to the profit and comfort of 
millions of one’s fellow-men for 
many years after one’s own 
lifetime—these all combine to 
make such a task an intense 
delight. It was, in a sense, a 
warfare of an incessant kind 
with the forces of nature, but a 
warfare in which the study of 
nature made her an ally rather 
than an enemy. 

In this work Taylor was 
engaged for several years, 
strenuous, vigorous years of 
strong manhood. For the 
most part of the time he 
lived much in the saddle, 
for although estimates and 
accounts had to be kept, there 
was not much in his office 
work which kept him chained 
to the desk, and he was 
essentially one who believed 
in the efficacy of the master’s 
eye on the efficiency of the 
work, 

Then came the year 1857 
and the crash of the Mutiny. 

John Lawrence at Rawul- 
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pindi, managing, directing, 
straining every effort to keep 
the upper parts of India quiet, 
and to despatch aid te the 
lower storm centre, realised 
that at Delhi an engineer 
officer of siege experience was 
necessary, and on the recom- 
mendation of John Nicholson 
sent for Taylor, who was 
steadily working away at his 
road in normal fashion. Five 
days later, on the 27th June, 
Taylor, travelling day and 
night in the hottest season, 
reached the camp at Delhi. 
Our country was fortunate 
that in that hour of crisis we 
had men of the highest reso- 
lution in critical places,—Law- 
rence at the head of the 
Punjab, Edwardes at Pesh- 
awar, Nicholson in command 
of the movable column, and 
last, but by no means least, 
Richard Baird Smith as chief 


engineer with the army before 
Delhi. A man of great scien- 
tific knowledge and a deep 
thinker, he was also endowed 
with an iron will and resolute 


determination. But for his 
influence over the General in 
command, it is very probable 
that retreat from the position 
in front of Delhi would have 
been ordered. 

During the whole of the 
operations he was in continual 
bad health. A wound of a 
comparatively slight nature in 
his leg had become sore and 
festering, his body was weak- 
ened with internal pains, and 
the heat and discomfort of 
camp life, annoying enough to 
one in robust health, were in- 
creasingly a source of distress 
to him. We all know how the 
condition of the body reacts on 
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the mind, and hew difficult it 
is to keep resolute and firm 
when sickness racks this mortal 
frame. All the greater honour, 
therefore, to the man who, in 
the time of trial, never allowed 
his weakened body to react on 
the strength of his mind, and 
whose courage never flagged 
nor his influence over his 
superior failed. 

The scheme of attack which 
was approved by him, evolved 
by Taylor’s daring reconnais- 
sances, was as bold as it was 
titted to the critical conditions 
of the case. In commenting 
on it, we must say a little 
about the topography of the 
country as it then was. 

The fortified city of Delhi 
then was much the same as it 
had been when captured by 
Lord Lake at the beginning 
of the century, except that 
under Napier’s skilful super- 
intendence the old fortifica- 
tions had been repaired and 
improved. The city lies on the 
right or western bank of the 
Jumna. The northern bound- 
ary of the fortifications, about 
two miles long, has a tower, 
the Water Bastion, overlook- 
ing the river, then passes to 
the west to the first important 
salient where the wall changes 
direction to the south - west. 
At this salient lies the Mori 
Bastion. Between it and the 
river there is one important 
projection, the Cashmere Bas- 
tion covering the Cashmere 
Gate. 

The Mori Bastion appeared 
to be the one on which attack 
would be most probable, as it 
is nearest to the end of the 
Ridge, which was the import- 
tant ground held by the Brit- 
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ish as a result of a victorious 
action some weeks before the 
period in question. 

The Ridge is an outcrep of 
quartz rock running in an 
almost nertherly direction from 
a point 1200 yards from the 
Mori Bastion to the river 
Jumna. Its importance lay 
not only in its commanding 
position, but also in the fact 
that it covered the Grand 
Trunk Road to Umballa and 
the Punjab, and that behind 
it there was a canal of excel- 
lent water. 

Thus the scene of operations 
was roughly a triangle, of which 
the base was the northern wall 
of the city, the east side was 
the river, and the third side 
was the Ridge. — 

Within the area of this tri- 
angle there were groves of 
orange- and other fruit-trees, 
some ravines and walls, and, 
above all, some important 
houses. Near the river, and 
within some 160 yards of the 
Water Bastion, was the Kudsia 
Bagh, a summer house of for- 
mer kings, and a Custom- 
house. Farther from the city, 
and in an important position 
covering the Cashmere Bas- 
tion, was Ludlow Castle, a 
European house of more than 
ordinary size. 

We learn on the best author- 
ity that the confidential plans 
of fortified places in North 
India, which were in_ the 
custody of the adjutant of the 
sappers at Roorkee, were, in 
the hurry of the departure 
from that place, not taken to 
Delhi. But even if a plan of 
Delhi had been so taken, it 
would certainly not have en- 
abled the engineers to dispense 
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with detailed examination of 
the ground. As a matter of 
fact there were no plans of the 
terrain, and the first duty 
of the engineers was to prepare 
them. 

On the one side there was 
a@ numerous enemy, well fur- 
nished with artillery and am- 
munition, in a fortified place, 
with every advantage of num- 
bers and supplies, and with 
the best training that European 
officers could give, but without 
capable leaders. On the other 
hand, a foree numerically in- 
ferior, holding on to a rocky 
line of low mounds, with one 
flank covered by a wide river, 
the other much exposed, with 
great disadvantages as to cli- 
matic influences and supplies 
of all sorts, and yet with the 
prestige of the British name, 
with daring leaders, and above 
all, with the great moral 
strength given by the con- 
sciousness of the cause for 
which they were fighting, the 
national honour and the safety 
of the 10,000 white women and 
children in North India. 

Yet how were the weak 
forees of the English to hope 
for victory? An assault had, 
it is true, been actually ordered, 
but owing to a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of a command- 
ing officer it did not take 
place, fortunately, as most 
people think. Was the only 
alternative to remain on the 
strictly defensive on the Ridge 
until reinforcement came? 
That course, which apparently 
was all that the General thought 
possible, did not commend 
itself to the chief engineer, 
who indeed had to use all his 
powers of persuasion to induce 
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the General net to forgo the 
advantage he had already 
gained by the possession of 
the Ridge. 

A siege? Yes, but this en- 
tails, according to orthedox 
rules, investment,—and the 
English foree, instead of being 
able to invest the fortress, ean 
only hold on to a small por- 
tion of the encircling country. 
Parallels, too, are out of the 
question. Even if there were 
troops available to dig as well 
as to guard, which was not the 
case, any appearance of such 
entrenching would at = once 
attract the enemy and bring 
swift fire upon the little foree. 

Yet, to succeed, the walls 
must be breached for the 
assaulting columns to pass, 
and the batteries for breaching 
must be made and armed. To 
be an absolute surprise, they 
must rise into being in a single 
night, and they must be so 
sited that they can have a 
chance to do their destructive 
work with the least possible 
chance of failure. There must, 
therefore, be two elements of 
suecess—absolute secrecy and 
absolute accuracy. 

This was the problem that 
confronted the resolute chief 
engineer as he lay crippled 
and ill. He was personally 
unable to take any executive 
part in solving it, though 
doubtless at each stage he 
advised and directed, according 
to the information brought to 
him by his capable second in 
eommand. 

The solution lay with Taylor. 
He had first to examine the 
ground with such accuracy as 
to be able to determine without 
fail the exact positions of 
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batteries which would do the 
work of breaching rapidly, and 
yet he had to make this exam- 
ination in sueh a way as not 
to excite the suspicions of the 
enemy. When he had so 
accurately learnt the ground 
that he could with confidence 
decide this point, he then had 
to think how he was actually 
to get the work executed, how 
he was to bring the pioneers to 
the spot with their tools and 
other materials, and how the 
guns were to reach the place. 
Such a daring operation was 
quite beyond the orthodox pro- 
cedure of sieges, but it was the 
only way to ensure success in 
this critical case, and must be 
hazarded. 

To examine the ground he 
might have detailed others, 
and there were subalterns in 
plenty who would have gladly 
volunteered for the hazardous 


duty. He might have taken 
an escort, but this would have 
tended to place the enemy on 
the alert, and his intentions, 
which must at all risks be 
quite secret, would become 


known. So alone and in the 
darkness of night he went, again 
and again, more than a mile 
from the British outposts, 
through lanes, ravines, gardens, 
right up to the very walls of 
the city. Again and again he 
had hair-breadth eseapes, but 
either owing to the carelessness 
of the enemy’s outposts, or to 
his own watchful caution, he 
always escaped. He discovered 
one specially valuable fact, that 
the strong picket at Ludlow 
Castle was so carelessly relieved 
that at times that important 
outpost was empty. He fre- 
quently entered it, and he was 
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once nearly caught in the build- 
ing by the relieving guard. 

On the result of these re- 
connaissanees he was able to 
suggest a plan or project of 
attack, just as in the case of 
the Grand Trunk Road he sub- 
mitted projects for bridges or 
other works to his chief. The 
acceptance of these by the 
latter relieved him of the re- 
sponsibility for the design, 
though the original idea might 
be his. So at Delhi, in daily 
consultation with Baird Smith, 
his project for attack was ap- 
proved by the senior officer. It 
may have been indeed in some 
respects a confirmation of his 
own conjectures, but the exe- 
cution was necessarily in the 
hands of the man who had 
originated the plan. 

The secrecy with which these 
reconnaissances were conducted 
was such that no one in the 
camp except Baird Smith and 
the General, and possibly 
Chamberlain, the Adjutant- 
General, at first knew any- 
thing about them. When 
Nicholson joined the force he, 
too, was taken into Taylor’s 
confidence, and just before the 
assault these two intrepid 
friends made a midnight trip 
all over the ground together. 
Nicholson saw enough that 
night to convince the General 
of the ease with which Ludlow 
Castle could be surprised ; and 
he also saw and warmly ap- 
preciated the splendid courage 
which Taylor had displayed in 
these daring deeds of reconnais- 
sance on dangerous ground. 

Broadly, the scheme of attack 
was that at the end of the 
Ridge nearest to the Mori 
Bastion a great battery should 
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be erected in one night and 
open fire at dawn on that 
Bastion to the right and on 
the Cashmere Bastion to the 
left. This would lead the 
enemy to believe that the main 
attack was to be on our 
right. Meantime that same 
evening the piquet at Ludlow 
Castle was to be driven in, and 
four breaching batteries on the 
following night were to be made 
as close to the wall between the 
Cashmere and Water Gates as 
possible, This was to be the 
real front of attack. The for- 
tress wall Kere was not equipped 
for artillery, though it might 
so be if time were allowed to 
the enemy to do so. Hence the 
importance of making the de- 
fender keep his artillery else- 
where by the feigned attack on 
the Mori Bastion. Moreover, 
their first battery was to be of 
such strength as to serve the 
dual purpose of bringing a very 
heavy fire on the Mori Bastion, 
thus diverting the enemy’s at- 
tention, and at the same time 
acting as a powerful flank pro- 
tection to the work of the 
breaching batteries opposite the 
Cashmere Bastion. 

The utilisation of the siege 
artillery, and its protection in 
properly constructed works, was 
in fact the pith and marrow of 
the project of attack, on which 
all chance of success depended. 

Meantime every detail of the 
proposed execution was care- 
fully worked out and rehearsed, 
as far as it was possible to do 
so, in camp. All materials 
were carefully made ready in 
the Engineer Park, all tools 
made ready for issue. The 
pioneers were instructed and 
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practised at their work, officers 
being assigned to the various 
proposed works for the neces- 
sary supervision. No detail, 
however small, was left to 
chance, 

The siege train, long ex- 
pected, arrived on the Ist of 
September. A week later the 
work of No. 1 Battery was 
taken in hand, and after a 
night of strenuous toil, during 
which also Ludlow Castle was 
surprised and captured, the 
artillery duel on the British 
right began. Next night the 
breaching batteries on the left 
were constructed and armed. 
The whole of the project of 
attack had worked out so far 
correctly. 

The attack on the left was 
evidently a complete surprise. 
By the 13th the breaches were 
reported practicable, and on 
the 14th September 1857 the 
great assault took place. 

The thrilling story has often 
been told, and it is not intended 
here to attempt to repeat it. 
Its success was the turning- 
point in the history of the war, 
and, indeed, of British sover- 
eignty in India. 

As we know, it was not all 
success by any means. The 
loss of Nicholson alone was in- 
calculable, and was immediately 
felt in the operations that fol- 
lowed. 

But the ultimate success very 
largely depended on the lodg- 
ment effected inside the Cash- 
mere Bastion, a vantage-ground 
whence the subsequent attack 
was made feasible. 

Taylor was the engineer in 
charge of the left attack, and 
was attached to the small staff 

I 
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of General Nicholson. But the 
latter’s command also included 
the second column, under 
General Jones. Nicholson, ap- 
parently of deliberate inten- 
tion, left the command of the 
main column of attack to 
Taylor, in order that the 
honour of leading that attack 
should be given to the officer 
who had thought out the plan 
of attack, and whose daring 
operations had made it pos- 
sible, Thus, for the second 
time in his career, Taylor led 
an assaulting column. 

Once the columns were inside 
the walls Taylor ran to the 
spot previously arranged to 
meet Nicholson. There these 


two men made a swift exam- 
ination of the position gained, 
and arranged a plan of the 
defences required to establish 
a base for further operations, 
Then they parted, for the last 


time. 

Taylor hurried to the ruins 
of the Cashmere Gate, which 
had just been demolished by 
an act of singular courage, 
He set to work at once to clear 
the way for the entering artil- 
lery. During this operation he 
was wounded by a spent bullet, 
but not severely. The casual- 
ties among the engineer officers 
that day were tremendous.! 

Delhi, however, was not yet 
captured. Street fighting is 
terribly difficult, and the 
enemy had the advantage, 
not only of cover, but of 
local knowledge. 

Taylor brought into this 
warfare that professional 
knowledge and fertility of 
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resource which had been so 
characteristically displayed in 
the earlier operations. He 
proposed that regular street 
fighting should be abandoned, 
and that attention should be 
concentrated on the large 
houses, with which the city 
abounded, which would form 
strong points of vantage to 
the enemy. Through the other 
houses and walls the sappers 
made their way by pick and 
crowbar, until point after point 
was seized and occupied. 

Thus gradually, and after 
days of harassing hand-to-hand 
warfare, the various important 
parts of the city were captured, 
until at last the Palace, the 
inner citadel, was reached, the 
main gate blown in. 

Taylor’s part in this siege 
has been the subject of a con- 
troversy to which it is thought 
undesirable to devote more 
than a passing allusion. Noth- 
ing could be more foreign to 
his own chivalrous character 
than to assume a priority of 
credit in an operation where 
others did noble and gallant 
service. This, however, may 
certainly be said, that if the 
fate of the two friends had 
been reversed, and Taylor in- 
stead of Nicholson had been 
killed, the story of the daring 
midnight surveys would have 
been at once published, and the 
world would have rung with 
the fame of the former as it 
has done deservedly with that 
of the great soldier who fell in 
the hour of victory. 

After the excitement and 
high tension of the weeks of 





1 Five of these engineer officers are alive to-day, in honoured old age. One 
of them, Sir Frederick Maunsell, fought with Taylor at Multan. 
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the siege and the assault, 
Colonel Baird Smith’s health 
utterly broke down. He ob- 
tained leave, therefore, to re- 
turn to his former work at 
Roorkee, and was borne away 
prostrate with sickness, but 
assuredly with the glad satis- 
faction that comes to every 
man who has been engaged in 
a strenuous conflict with forces 
that appear to be invincible, 
and who has been victorious, 
Taylor, who thus succeeded 
to the position of chief engineer, 
had to take in hand the pro- 
posals of the General for deal- 
ing with the captured city. 
The scheme was certainly 
drastic. It aimed at nothing 
short of sweeping the whole 
place away with the besom of 
destruction, subjecting the 
capital of the Moguls to the 
same fate that had overtaken 


many previous cities of Delhi. 
Fortunately for the sake of 
British credit wiser counsels 


prevailed. John Lawrence, 
who knew the place and the 
people well, advised much less 
comprehensive measures, fand 
the Delhi of Shah Jehan, with 
its incomparable treasures of 
architecture, remains to-day to 
form the nucleus of the new 
capital of British India. 
Meantime, in another part 
of India, events were taking 
place, the fame of which will 
last wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. The be- 
leaguered garrison of Lucknow 
had been reinforced in August 
by the army under Havelock 
and Outram, but even with 
this addition the little force in 
the Residency was still besieged 
by hordes of the enemy. In 
November Sir Colin Camp- 
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bell, acting in concert with 
Outram, carried out the memor- 
able Second Relief, a wonder- 
ful feat of arms, whereby the 
enemy was pushed back into 
the city while a guarded road 
was opened round the flank 
for the safe withdrawal of all 
the women, children, and other 
non-combatants. Then the 
British retired, leaving a force 
observing the enemy in the 
immediate neighbourhood of 
Lucknow, 

With this force was Tay- 
lor’s old chief, Robert Napier. 
It was largely by his ad- 
vice that the scheme of the 
Second Relief was accom- 
plished, and now that Sir C. 
Campbell contemplated the 
attack and capture of the city, 
he was appointed Brigadier in 
command of the Engineers of 
the whole army. Naturally 
his thoughts turned to Taylor, 
who had on previous occasions 
done such notable service under 
him, and whose reputation, 
already high, had been much 
enhanced by the reports from 
Delhi. 

Taylor had left that place, 
after a sojourn of some six 
weeks inside its pestilential 
precincts, to take command 
of the Engineers in one of 
the columns operating in the 
Doab (the country between 
the Ganges and Jumna). He 
had taken part in_ several 
actions, and had many excit- 
ing adventures. The weather 
had now become much more 
bearable, the glorious bracing 
cold weather of Northern 
India, and his health, much 
tried by his stay in Delhi, was 
to a great extent restored. 
Early in 1858 he joined his 
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old chief before Lucknow, and 
was gratified to find that he 
was to be in command of the 
detachment of his own corps, 
the Bengal Engineers, while 
serving in co-operation with 
a strong force of the Royal 
Engineers from England under 
Colonel Harness. 

Meantime the enemy had 
not been idle. The operations 
of the Second Relief had been 
directed on what was evi- 
dently to them an unexpected 
quarter, and in the weeks of 
comparative respite which fol- 
lowed they had turned that 
part of Lucknow into a for- 
midable entrenched camp. On 
the other side, at a distance 
of a few miles, Outram had a 
fortified camp at the Alam- 
bagh, which he held success- 
fully against repeated attacks 
from November 1857 to March 
1858, when active siege opera- 
tions were resumed. 

Taylor’s experience of siege 
work both at Multan and Delhi 
was specially valuable, and he 
was in close consultation with 
his chief in all the plans of 
future operations. He was 
frequently sent to Agra to 
arrange about guns and am- 
munition, and to co-operate in 
the measures necessary to en- 
sure the safe passage of the 
siege-train. 

On the 22nd January it left 
Agra, a huge lumbering mass 
of waggons, bullocke, and 
elephants, twelve miles in 
length. Through a country 
but recently rescued from the 
bands of marauding mutineers 
it trailed its slow length along, 
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until at last it orossed the 
Ganges at Cawnpore and 
slowly crawled on to Luck- 
now, arriving there on 2nd 
March. 

The Commander-in-Chief had 
determined to risk no men in 
murderous street fighting un- 
necessarily. His plan of at- 
tack, suggested in all its de- 
tails by Napier, was to throw 
a force strong in cavalry and 
artillery across the river, work 
up to the north-east of the 
city, and attack the fortified 
lines on flank and rear. As 
soon as this had developed, 
the frontal attack on the 
enemy’s lines would take 
place. 

Close to the place where the 
modern cantonment of Luck- 
now, with its broad shady roads 
and pretty gardens, now covers 
the plain between the Alum- 
bagh and Dilkusha Palace, the 
main body of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s army had its camp. To 
the east of this position, Out- 
ram’s force, with many. power- 
ful guns, crossed the river by 
bridges of casks made by the 
British sappers under Major 
Nicholson. Moving round to 
the north-east of the city, not 
without sharp fighting, con- 
tinued for several days, Out- 
ram forced his way until he 
had got to a position where his 
heavy guns could be brought 
to bear on the enemy’s first line 
of formidable works. On the 
north bank of the river there 
was a building, the grand- 
stand of a race-course, which 
dominated that part of the 
enemy’s line. Eagerly was 





1 Afterwards Sir Lothian Nicholson, Inspector-General of Fortifications, and 
Governor of Gibraltar. 
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this watched by the main body 
of our force on the south, for 
it had been pre-arranged that 
the capture of it was to be the 
signal for attack. At last the 
British flag was seen waving 
over the grand-stand, and 
our guns at once opened fire. 
Speedily the enemy’s advanced 
position, first in the buildings 
of the Martiniére College, oc- 
cupied by the mutineers as an 
outwork, and then their first 
formidable line of entrench- 
ments, fell into our hands. 

Then came Taylor’s oppor- 
tunity. All arrangements for 
the construction of siege- 
batteries had been, as at 
Delhi, carefully prepared by 
him. Two such batteries in 
advanced positions were quickly 
constructed and armed, and di- 
rected against the formidable 
buildings which formed the 
enemy’s second line of defence. 
The movement here, too, was 
successful, the sappers steadily 
working through the mass of 
houses and lanes, much in the 
same way as they had done 
at Delhi. 

A last effort only was re- 
quired against the citadel or 
keep of the enemy, and that 
which presented the most for- 
midable obstacle. The guns 
were brought up to form two 
breaches on a building called 
the Begum Kothi, and in the 
assault which followed Taylor 
was again given the honour 
of leading a column, and for 
the third time carried out this 
perilous duty with success. 

With success, but not scath- 
less. He was severely wounded 
in the fighting, and thus in- 
capacitated from taking further 
part in the operations. 
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Doubtless the long exposure 
at Delhi, and his sojourn in the 
pestilential atmosphere of that 
city after its capture, had 
weakened his usually robust 
constitution; in any case, his 
recovery from his wound was 
weary and slow. He was suffi- 
ciently well to be moved in 
April to Lahore, where he lay 
for weeks very ill, finally mov- 
ing in July to the cool, pine- 
clad heights of Murree, where 
he was warmly welcomed by 
many old friends. 

He seems to have been again 
in charge of his old work, but 
the country was not yet quite 
restored to its normal state, 
and he himself was scarcely 
able to resume that energetic 
grasp of the reins which he 
normally would have had. So 
he took two years’ leave, re- 
turning to England early in 
the following year. 

He had left Europe, fifteen 
years before, a lad of nineteen. 
He returned a soldier who had 
made a reputation, high even 
in those days when war, in 
Europe and Asia, was sifting 
the wheat from the chaff. He 
had taken part, with ever- 
increasing distinction, in three 
important campaigns, and in 
the last of them had played a 
conspicuous part in the two 
most notable operations in that 
campaign. More than that, he 
liad been able to render that 
service which is the highest a 
soldier can give to his country 
—it.e., bring to bear, at a 
critical juneture, his own 
special gifts of mind or char- 
acter in such a way as con- 
siderably to influence the bal- 
ance of ultimate victory. All 
these were no small achieve- 
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ments for a young man of 
thirty-three, and, with the rank 
and orders which his services 
had gained, there appeared to 
be in store for him a military 
career of no ordinary brilliancy. 

Yet it appears that, able 
and excellent soldier as he was, 
fully cognisant of the value of 
his military knowledge and 
careless of his life in giving 
effect to it, he recognised that 
of even greater value to his 
country was the work he 
could do in peace, in those 
great engineering enterprises 
to which he was now so deeply 
committed. 

After two years in England 
— years on which his biographer 
dwells lovingly, for it was then 
that her parents’ marriage took 
place—Colonel Taylor returned 
to India, with his bride and his 
sister. 

His military rank might 
have induced him to accept 
one or other of the various 
high staff appointments which 
were offered to him on his re- 
turn to India. If he had 
been actuated merely by am- 
bition to push his way in the 
world and rise to high dis- 
tinction, he would no doubt 
have followed the line of action 
thus presented. But to do this 
in preference to completing the 
work on the Lahore-Peshawar 
road would be, as his biographer 
puts it, “like deserting his wife 
for a richer woman.” The great 
work on which he had laboured, 
and which expressed many of 
his original ideas, offspring of 
his brain, born with great 
mental travail, was far from 
complete. It was not that he 


wished to have the applause of 
success, but the consciousness 
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that he could best bring to 
completion the task he had 
projected, and see the fruit 
of his labour, for better or 
worse, made the rejection of 
the work unthinkable. It is 
probable, too, that he realised 
a little of what may be con- 
sidered as analogous to “the 
Nelson touch,” that magnetic 
influence over other men which 
makes them imbued with the 
same sense of energy that 
actuates their leader. Con- 
sciously or not, it is the case 
that Napier and he were form- 
ing a school of engineers on 
the Frontier whose tradition 
lasted long after they left the 
country, and we trust has not 
yet disappeared. — 

He was not done with war, 
however. In 1863 the Ambela 
campaign claimed his services 
as commanding engineer under 
his old Delhi comrade, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. The 
class of warfare in this case 
was different from that of the 
other campaigns in which he 
had taken part, and the réle 
of the Engineers was not so 
conspicuous. There was plenty 
of fighting, however, and he 
himself took his full share, 
and was again wounded. 

Years of increasingly useful 
work in the Punjab followed. 
The great road itself became 
more and more a valued com- 
munication. Other great pub- 
lic works had ta be carried out, 
the construction of Frontier de- 
fences, the new cantonments 
on the Frontier and, elsewhere, 
and many other similar works 
of public utility on a very large 
scale. 

So matters went on for some 
years, until at last he rose to 
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the position of chief engineer 
of the Punjab, a position which 
had been held twenty-two 
years before by Robert Napier. 
That distinguished soldier, now 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 
was always mindful of the 
excellent work done by his 
younger brother officer, and 
after getting him appointed 
the head of the Defence Com- 
mittee of India, offered him 
the post of Quartermaster- 
General, a position of greater 
authority at that time than 
it is to-day, and rightly 
regarded as a stepping-stone 
to high military command. 
Such an appointment would 
have been well suited in every 
way to General Taylor's taste 
and military capacity. 

But the threatening of a 
terrible affliction obliged him 
to refuse. His eyesight had 
been so tried by work with 
surveying instruments on the 
road, and by exposure to the 
glare and shimmer of Eastern 
sunlight, that blindness seemed 
to be rapidly coming on and 
his career appeared to be at 
anend. He hurried to Europe 
to consult a famous oculist, 
who gave him the welcome 
news that, thanks to the care 
he had taken when the first 
symptoms threatened, his sight 
would be restored; but rest 
for a time was imperative. 
In the meantime he had been 
obliged, by declining the 
offered position, to forgo the 
opportunity which otherwise 
might have opened to him, as 
it did to others of his contem- 
poraries, of very high military 
rank. The vacant appointment 
was filled by Lord Roberts, then 
@ colonel. 





General Taylor, his eyesight 
again restored, returned to 
India to new and responsible 
work as Deputy Inspector- 
General of Military Works—a 
new division of the Public 
Works Department, which had 
been formed for the special 
purpose of dealing with forti- 
fications, barracks, military 
roads, and other similar mat- 
ters. In this new sphere of 
labour he had to take up the 
important questions of harbour 
defence at various Indian sea- 
ports—Bombay, Karachi, Ran- 
goon, &c.,,—and his duties 
necessarily took him all over 
India. He continued to hold 
the appointment of President of 
the Defence Committee, when 
shortly afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Public Works 
Department. But the con- 
tinued illness of his wife was 
a source of perpetual anxiety 
to him—a trouble which cul- 
minated at last, early in 
1880, in his retiring from 
the army and leaving India 
altogether. 

Life in England, with no 
definite occupation, was nat- 
urally very distasteful to one 
so full of vigour, both physi- 
cal and mental. Fortunately, 
however, an opening for fur- 
ther usefulness presented itself 
shortly after his return. 

The Royal Indian Engineer- 
ing College at Cooper’s Hill 
near Staines is now a thing of 
the past, but during its brief 
career of about thirty years 
no public institution has ever 
more fully justified the wisdom 
of its founders. After the 
Mutiny era—and indeed to 
some extent before that —it 
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was evident that the vast 
potential wealth of India 
needed for its development a 
wide and comprehensive sys- 
tem of engineering works. 
For the supervision and plan- 
ning of these, the existing 
agencies—the corps of military 
engineers and the engineer- 
ing colleges in the country 
itself (at Roorkee and Madras) 
—were insufficient. An at- 
tempt had been made, with 
some success, to engage civil 
engineers by covenant from 
articled pupils of firms in 
England. It was, however, 
thought that the corporate 
life and training of a college 
in England would give pos- 
sibly better results than such 
a method of recruiting, and 
as Haileybury was to the 


Civil Service and Addiscombe 
to the Army, so would such a 
college be to the new branch 


of public service. At Cooper’s 
Hill, therefore, a college was 
begun in 1872, under that 
master of organisation, Sir 
George Chesney, and it had 
been in existence for some 
eight years when Taylor was 
invited to succeed to the Prin- 
cipalship, Sir George being 
appointed Military Secretary 
to the Government of India. 
There for about sixteen years 
Sir Alexander Taylor had his 
home. The various professors 
were men of great scien- 
tific attainments, in whose 
hands the theoretical instruc- 
tion left nothing to be desired. 
The Principal of the College, 
however, was one who had 
actually carried into effect 
some of those great works for 
which the students were being 
trained. He could appreciate, 
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as they could not as yet, the 
value of the foundation train- 
ing they were receiving, he 
could co-ordinate the various 
branches of learning, and he 
could impress upon them the 
value of the opportunities they 
were then enjoying, never 
again to be repeated. More 
than that, living as they were 
for three years together in one 
of the most beautiful parts of 
England, with the constant 
reminder of its great history 
in Windsor and Runnymede 
close at hand, he knew how 
in a few years they would be 
alone among people of an alien 
race and under very different 
conditions, bearing “the white 
man’s burden,” looked upon 
and trusted by those around 
them as representing a nation 
whose power and influence was 
moral more than physical. It 
was of the utmost importance 
that the young. engineers 
should be not only trained 
in mathematics and physical 
science, but imbued with a 
sense of what is right and 
fitting, the spirit of that early 
training which Taylor himself 
had enjoyed in his youth, 
the instinctive sense of what 
Lord Haldane has recently 
called Sittlichkeit, an attain- 
ment which cannot be tested 
by competitive examination, 
but may be learnt by personal 
influence during a term of col- 
legiate life. 

After sixteen years of this 
work, Sir Alexander Taylor’s 
age made retirement desirable, 
and he handed over his work to 
another great Indian Engineer, 
Colonel Pennycuick, who had 
already had experience, in a 
work in Southern India of 
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colossal magnitude, of the 
value of assistants trained at 
the R.L.E. College. 

Sir Alexander Taylor settled 
down in the neighbourhood of 
the College, and in the comfort 
and rest of retirement he passed 
the evening of his life, quietly 
and unobtrusively. He passed 
away on 10th February 1912. 

The Corps of Engineers of the 
East India Company’s Army 
has also passed away. Although 
many individual members—in- 
cluding several who fought at 
Delhi and Lucknow—are still 
among us, “with years and 
honours crowned,” yet the 
services which they rendered 
ceased practically with the 
closing years of the nineteenth 
century! Of that Corps it 
was finely said by a Governor- 
General (the first Lord Hard- 
inge) that its officers had 
“well maintained the repu- 


tation of their Corps when- 
ever gallantry or science may 
be required from its members.” 
This reputation was maintained 
to the end, and by none more 
conspicuously than by Sir Alex- 


ander Taylor. Some members 
of the Corps achieved great 
military renown, others in the 
scientific surveys of the country 
added to the world’s knowledge 
of geography and kindred 
science, others initiated the 
system of telegraphs across 
India and Persia which linked 
our Asiatic Empire with Europe, 
some were eminent as rulers of 
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provinces, but the majority left 
their mark in the great public 
works, which are among the 
greatest assets of our rule in 
India. In his special share of 
this work Taylor was typical 
of many of his brother officers. 

The Delhi of to-day was 
made possible by the victory 
of 1857. At the great As- 
semblage of 1903, when the 
guests of the Empire had 
assembled in thousands to 
hear the Proclamation of the 
Accession of King Edward 
VII., there was no more thrill- 
ing episode than the entry of 
the veterans. Just before the 
arrival of the representatives 
of the Sovereign and the Royal 
Family, there came into the 
arena, headed by the band of a 
famous regiment, a small com- 
pany of old men, European and 
native, some very feeble, some 
apparently very poor. The 
vast audience rose as one man, 
women wept, and men cheered 
themselves hoarse. All pres- 
ent felt that but for the 
exertions and courage of the 
army of 1857, of whom these 
were the feeble representatives, 
the brilliant scene around could 
never have taken place. It 
was fitting that they should be 
remembered and honoured. 

According to John Lawrence 
—surely no incompetent judge 
—the two men who contri- 
buted most to the capture of 
Delhi were John Nicholson and 
Alexander Taylor. 





1 The last public service rendered by any member of the Corps was in 1901-3, 
when Colonel Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff was President of the Indian Irrigation 


Commission. 





MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A NEW KIND OF POETRY—THE GOVERNMENTS GREAT ACHIEVE- 


MENT — FIRE-EATING DISSENTERS—A HISTORY LESSON 


FOR MR 


GEORGE—NO RIGHT TO COMPROMISE. 


THE Futurists, skilled as 
they are in advertisements, 
have shown less than their 
ordinary astuteness in attempt- 
ing to claim for their method 
the art of poetry. They may 
play what tricks they like 
with the art of painting, and 
escape on the plea that an 
ignorant public has no right 
to ask their meaning or doubt 
their sincerity. A collection 
of telegraph wires surmounted 
by KUB in capitals is posed 
as a portrait of Kubelik, and 
if you object that it suggests 
no living resemblance, the 


painter replies that since it is 


his idea of Kubelik, misunder- 
standing does not matter. But 
words have associations which 
lines and colours may lack. 
You cannot separate them 
from the burden that has been 
laid upon them by the past. 
The chain of tradition, broken 
at our peril in any human 
activity, presses more vigor- 
ously upon poets than upon 
the professors of other crafts, 
and he who, greatly daring, 
aspires to invent a new litera- 
ture avoids the shoals of ridicule 
only to founder upon the rocks 
of blasphemy. 

Yet despite the impossibility 
of discovering a fresh method 
of speech, the poets in the 
past have always been eager 
to unfurl strange banners and 
to shout unheard cries. They 
have enrolled themselves glad- 


ly under the sway of valiant 
leaders. They have joined 
odd clubs and_ established 
secret cenacles. The history 
of letters is a history of action 
and reaction. The classics 
have surrendered patiently to 
the romantics, and then reas- 
serted their supremacy. The 
Symbolists have ousted the 
Parnassians from the field, 
and men have owned their 
decadence without fear or 
shame. But hitherto the pro- 
gress of poetry has _ been 
gradual and delicate. As we 
recede from this new school 
or that, we perceive that what 
once appeared flagrant in our 
eyes was but a gentle change, 
hardly discernible at a distance. 
Poetry, it is true, has been 
modified by the temper of the 
time and the music of the poet. 
Rhymes and rhythms have been 
adapted to the genius of those 
who have used them. But 
there is one thing which no 
man has ever invented, or ever 
shall invent—a new art; and 
hitherto invention has consisted 
not in the antics of an anarch 
but in playing the game, 4 
little differently, aecording to 
the rules already laid down. 
And it is for this reason that 
the Futurist poet differs radi- 
cally from those who have gone 
before him. He tramples all 
the rules of all the schools 
wantonly under foot. He 
attempts to prove himself 
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original by breaking the laws 
imposed upon his craft by far 
greater men than he. He sets 
his poor intelligence against 
the reasoned knowledge of a 
thousand years. He does not 
strive aimlessly to do some- 
thing better than the masters ; 
he is content to do something 
different, and in this difference 
he perceives a kind of virtue. 
Signor Marinetti, for instance, 
the apostle of Futurism, has 
arrived at what he fondly be- 
lieves to be a new kind of 
poetry. And he has arrived 
at it by outraging the accepted 
canons of grammar and sense. 
His ideal is an ideal of anarchy. 
Other poets have admitted such 
obvious distinetions as exist 
between nouns and verbs. He 
will bear none of the old re- 
straints. His words, as well 
as his mind, must be “at 
liberty.” They must not be 
bound together by the common 
links of construction. He has 
a special and inveterate spite 
against verbs and adjectives. 
He flings his words together 
like stones in a rubble - heap, 
and he comes no nearer to the 
making of a poem than an 
architect would come to the 
building of a house who should 
refuse to weld his bricks to- 
gether with mortar or to cut 
his planks to suit their proper 
space, 
His style, therefore, if style 
it may be called, resembles 
nothing so much as a tele- 
graphic despatch. Where you 
are asked to pay so much a 
word, you_may be exeused if 
you practise a verbal economy. 
To save your pocket, you rely 
cheerfully upon the quick un- 
derstanding of your audience. 
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You employ a code of signals, 
which is intelligible at a mod- 
erate cost. In other words, 
you reduce the language to its 
lowest terms, and hope that 
your meaning will be effectively 
conveyed. You do not boast 
yourself a poet for your 
economy; you do not claim 
that your enforced concision 
has the merit of a discovery in 
style. And here it is that 
Signor Marinetti proves his 
vanity. He is not asked to 
transmit his poems by wire. 
He can plead no material cause 
for their formlessness. He is 
enchained only by a superstition 
of purposed originality. “Other 
men,” says he in effect, “‘ have 
used verbs and adjectives ; they 
have bent their neck beneath 
the yoke of grammar; they 
have accepted the foolish con- 
ventions of commas and full 
stops. I am wiser than they. 


I have set my words at liberty, - 


and what does it matter that 
I have enchained my mind in 
a fiercer convention than man 
ever did before?” 

That Signor Marinetti, a 
declared anarchist, should set 
forth his themes in intelligible 
pamphlets, proves that he has 
escaped also from the bonds of 
logic. It should be enough for 
him to run a steam-roller over 
the past, and for the rest to 
give full play to his taste for 
expletives. The war which he 
has declared upon all libraries 
is ridiculous and ineffectual. 
The war which he has declared 
upon styleand grammar proves 
how little he understands their 
purpose and limitations. He 
seems to think that style 
is a thing that you can 
put on or off like a hat, and 
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that when you have put it off 
there is an end of it. But 
style is organic. It is part of 
the blood and bone of all good 
writing, and when it is omitted, 
as by Signor Marinetti, what 
is left is a mere shapeless mass 
of unlettered letters. Here, for 
instance, is a passage from his 
poem, to which, in defiance of 
his principles, he has given the 
title, “Train ofSick Soldiers” :— 


“Hohohohowling of 1500 sick men 
at the carriage-doors 

locked up before 18 Turkish gun- 
ners battered to pieces 

rags tatters caps 
officers thrown upon the 

network of iron wire pass pass at 
all costs anguish writhe 

with the short bayonet tear the 
mails rage mouse-trap.” 


It is not illuminating. It 
has no beauty of phrase or 
vision that we should desire it. 
It is not even original. The 
style of the Futurists was prac- 
tised nearly a hundred years ago 
with far better effect than 
Signor Marinetti can hope to 
attain. Do you remember the 
rapid sketch of Rochester made 
by Alfred Jingle, Esq.? ‘ Ah! 
fine, glorious pile - frowning 
walls—tottering arches—dark 
nooks—ecrumbling staircases— 
old cathedral too—earthy smell 
—pilgrims’ feet worn away the 
old steps—little Saxon doors— 
. . . buff-jerkins too—match- 
locks—sarcophagus—fine place 
—old legends too—strange 
stories —capital.” There is 
here a note of interest, of en- 
thusiasm even, which Signor 
Marinetti’s masterpiece seems 
to lack. But there is no doubt 
about the style. We know that 
our Futurist is a faithful pupil 
of Alfred Jingle, and we only 
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regret that he has not studied 
his model with a deeper at- 
tention. 

The passage which we have 
quoted above shows Signor 
Marinetti in his closest adher- 
ence to convention. When he 
keeps the future full in view, 
he attains to a lyrical height of 
onomatopeia. Here is a speci- 
men, which the fervents of the 
Future may interpret as they 
will : 

tlactlac ii ii gaiiii 
trrrrrrtrrrrrr 
tatatatéo—tatatatatéo 
(Wheels) 

currrrrr 

cuhbrrrr 


UrrrrrrTr: 
( omotive) 


The use of brackets appears 
a useless convention. For the 
rest, this gem of eight lines 
owes nothing to the outworn 
traditions of the past. It 
came from nowhere ; it will go 
nowhither. Even as a repre- 
sentation of the clank and 
rattle of a train it is imperfect, 
though it makes a concession 
to realism, of which we thought 
the true Futurist incapable. 
And if this is a fair sample of 
the poetry of the Future, we 
may take comfort to ourselves 
that we shall not live to see 
it widely popular. In truth, 
Signor Marinetti need not be 
taken very seriously. It is 
easy enough to break the rules, 
and that so far is the sum of 
his achievement. He has con- 
fused in his mind the accidents 
of life with the ultimate end 
of poetry. The modern world, 
says he, loves nothing so much 
as noise and speed. Therefore 
poetry, to be modern, must be 
swift and noisy. The argu- 
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ment is trifling and superficial. 
Poetry does not concern her- 
self with the vices or virtues 
of material “progress.” Motor- 
cars and flying machines have 
done no more than shift us 
rapidly from one place to an- 
other. They come no nearer to 
our real lives than hats or boots. 
They leave human nature un- 
touched, unchanged. Ifa ma- 
niac travels round a tarred 
track at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour, it is his body 
only that moves; his mind, if 
he keep one after this hasty 
impact with the air, still pre- 
serves its accustomed pace. 
Thus speed, though it be the 
madness of our age, is a poor 
excuse of poetry. The emo- 
tions, of which poetry is the 
proper vehicle, are neither 
hindered nor enhanced because 
an ingenious use has been 
found for petroleum. 

The glorification of noise is 
a still grosser fantasy than the 
glorification of speed. If noise 
be necessary, it is a necessary 
evil. Many there are who 
spend their humbled lives in 
avoiding it. It killed the hap- 
less Jules de Goncourt nearly 
fifty years ago, when as a cult 
it was in its infancy. And for 
those who love it, noise exists 
in and by itself. Why should 
the musician of the future, 
the proper colleague of Signor 
Marinetti, be at. the pains to 
express the clattering havoc of 
the street by means. of his 
orchestra, when the clatter is 
there loud enough for any one 
to hear? Let him open the 
window, and let him rejoice if 
he can at the rattle and clash 
of the motor-car and its hooter, 
now shrill as a siren, now 
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darkly rumbling like a sick 
elephant. If realism be his 
aim, there he has it, grim and 
menacing. He will make it no 
better and no worse by repro- 
ducing it accurately upon the 
grotesque instruments of his 
own invention. 

The evangelists of the Future 
despise the past. They would, 
if they could, obliterate all the 
masterpieces.. That they have 
nothing to put in their place 
but a crash and a bang irks 
them not. It irks them as 
little that, if a new art must 
be invented by each genera- 
tion, Signor Marinetti and his 
friends will taste oblivion be- 
fore they taste the wine of 
fame. Meanwhile they con- 
demn in a fury of scorn all 
the things which they do not 
themselves create. They gasp 
for breath, they tell us, in 
libraries, academies, and mu- 
seums. Let us leave them to 
their racket, and Gonfess that 
for us at least a museum is a 
pleasanter place of resort than 
a@ motor garage. 

It is not only that Signor 
Marinetti and his friends mis- 
take the purpose of poetry, 
which deals not with the 
transitory accidents of life, 
such as traffic and machinery, 
but with its eternal emotions ; 
they are, as we have said, the 
declared enemies of tradition. 
They are not handing on the 
torch which they received from 
their fathers. They have blown 
it out, and will remain for ever 


‘in the darkness which they 


themselves have created. What 
they have done will not pro- 
foundly affect the world, 
Others, wiser than they, have 
trimmed and refilled the im- 
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memorial lamps of their an- 
cestors, and the ceremony of 
the lampadephoria is not likely 
ever to be wholly interrupted. 


But if the poets of Futurism 
inflict small harm upon society, 
their political colleagues may 
not so easily be absolved. The 
evil which they do lives after 
them, and since they are em- 
pirics all, they know not whither 
they are dragging their poor 
country. Mr Asquith, the 
Marinetti of the House of 
Commons, has wantonly snap- 
ped the chain of tradition. 
To serve the mere cause of 
party he has destroyed the 
British Constitution. He de- 
stroyed it, moreover, by a piece 
of trickery which is unexam- 
pled in our annals, and upon 
which history will pass its 
proper judgment. When he 
inflicted the Parliament Act 
upon an unwilling people, he 
bowed the knee to Mr Red- 
mond and his patient hench- 
men. He thought that, with 
a Constitution in suspense, he 
would have no difficulty in 
satisfying the ruthless demands 
of the many diverse groups 
which make up his coalition. 
He forgot that Bills which 
have passed no other House 
than the Commons could not 
carry the same weight as those 
which had received the ap- 
proval also of the King and 
the House of Peers. 

We have heard in the past 
a great deal concerning the 
common-sense of the British 
people. We have been told 
that if a course of action be a 
danger to the State the Brit- 
ish people may be trusted to 
thwart it, that the conserva- 
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tive instinct which lives in 
each one of us will find us a 
way out of the blind alley. The 
Parliament Act was especially 
devised to enslave the British 
people and to crush for ever 
its conservative instinct. The 
virtual abolition of the House 
of Lords, which exists to-day 
as @ mere instrument for re- 
plenishing the party funds, 
made an appeal to the country 
impossible. We must accept 
whatever a tyrannical Cabinet 
gives us, and we begin to 
understand that it was less 
the spirit of the people than 
the safeguards provided by the 
Constitution which ensured 
the security of Great Britain. 
When Constitutional  safe- 
guards are removed there 
remains but one method of 
expressing discontent — the 
method of Civil War. It 
was prophesied in this Maga- 
zine, even before the Home 
Rule Bill was introduced, that 
Civil War would be the logical 
result of the Parliament Act, 
and Ulster has already proved 
the justice of our prophecy. 
We have had eight years of the 
Radical Democracy, and the 
sum of its achievement is to 
have spoiled the temper of the 
country and to have brought 
us within reasonable distance 
of such a revolution as we have 
not known since the seventeenth 
century. 

Meanwhile Mr Asquith has 
reduced England to the level 
of a South American Republic. 
He is ready, it seems, to fight 
for his place, or to bid others 
fight, as they did in the brave 
old days of South American 
adventure. He ruled who 
could win to his side the 
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larger number of armed men ; 
and as Mr Asquith fondly 
hopes that the British Army 
is at his beck and call, he 
may still preserve, for a 
while, his faith in Liberal 
principles. What these prin- 
ciples are it is not easy to 
surmise after the speeches that 
have been made during the 
last few months. When Seiior 
Castro and his like were 
supreme, they recalled to the 
writers of leading articles the 
reckless antics of comic opera. 
No comic opera that ever was 
written would do justice to 
the ridiculous situation in 
which we live to-day. The 
valiant Radicals who, like Mr 
George, encouraged the Boers 
to fight their best against the 
British Army, are now rely- 
ing upon the British Army to 
thrust Ulster out of the Union 
against her will. A valiant 


feat, truly, to be performed 
by the champions of Peace 


at any Price! The spouters 
in Nonconformist chapels have 
converted themselves into Bob- 
adils and Draweansirs, At 
the very moment when they 
denounce the machinations of 
Rome, they insist that the 
honest Presbyterians of Ulster 
should be shot down because 
they share their fear of 
Papistry. They believe that 
the voice of the majority is 
far nearer to sanctity than 
the voice of religion; and if 
they carry their new prin- 
ciples to a logical conclusion, 
they will convert: their chapels, 
now political agencies, into bar- 
racks. They admit the hardship, 
but insist that Ulster must be 
coerced at all costs. If the 
Presbyterians of the North of 
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Ireland suffer injustice they can 
leave their homes. This is the 
advice of the humane Mr 
Horton, who does not con- 
descend to explain why the 
Ulstermen should leave their 
homes, or who are to pay their 
fares to a freer land, and com- 
pensate them for their displace- 
ment. The ingenious Dr 
Clifford has a simpler remedy. 
If the Ulstermen are put upon, 
says he, let them organise a 
vast system of Passive Resist- 
ance, That he believes to be 
the cure for all political in- 
justice. Has he not sold his 
own inkpot and fire-irons, or 
whatever objects of art arrest 
the eye of the bailiffs’ man, 
times without number and to 
excellent purpose? Have not 
these useful or ornamental 
articles been bought back and 
laid at his feet by munificent 
admirers? We have no means 
of knowing, yet should we be 
surprised if some such tribute 
had not been paid to his wisdom 
and eloquence. And surely 
what is good enough for Dr 
Clifford is good enough for 
Ulster. Let Ulster, then, obey 
the voice of Mr Devlin, do 
service with lip and mind to 
the Molly Maguires, and take 
comfort in the thought that by 
Passive Resistance all their 
hopes may be attained, all 
their wishes satisfied. 

History cannot show a more 
wildly fantastic comedy than 
is being enacted to-day in 
the strongholds of Radicalism. 
And the leaders have amply 
justified the grotesque absurd- 
ities of their pious followers. 
We need not, of course, pay 
the smallest attention to the 
utterances of Mr Runciman, Mr 
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’ M‘Kenna, and the other party 


hacks. When they breathe 
fire and slaughter, we suppose 
they know what is acceptable 
to their earnest brethren. As 
they are not likely to be 
consulted in the end, they 
speak without knowledge or 
authority. We cannot wholly 
neglect what has been said by 
Mr Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey, though we confess that we 
have found them most difficult 
to understand. Of late, how- 
ever, they seem to have passed 
beyond the rudimentary stage 
of the discussion. They have 
not stooped to the insolence 
which the rank and file of 
their party take for argument. 
They have made no jokes 
about wooden guns. They 
have not charged the men of 
Ulster, who are prepared to 
fight for their religion and 
their homes, with™“ bluff and 
blackmail.” But the note of 
statesmanship has been lack- 
ing from their speeches. They 
are content, it seems, to wait 
upon events. Leeds is too 
ready to surrender what Lady- 
bank proposed. Mr Asquith 
forgets that it is a leader’s 
business to lead, that he is 
false to his trust if he asks 
the other side to frame pro- 
posals for him. The profes- 
sion of a willingness to com- 
promise is idle if the terms 
be not forthcoming, and Mr 
Redmond sternly refuses to 
permit the offer of terms. 
Thus the Government vacil- 
lates hither and thither, giving 
on the one hand, taking back 
with the other, until we know 
no more than that Mr Asquith 
and his colleagues are desper- 


ately nervous, yet put their 
trust in nothing more secure 
than in the operation of chance. 
They are as resolute as ever 
“to wait and see.” The most 
that they will admit is a readi- 
ness to consider any sugges- 
tion which does not endanger 
the principle of the Bill. 
This admission carries us no 
way at all. For in the first 
place, as we have said, it is 
not the business of the Oppo- 
sition to make suggestions, 
In the second, it is the very 
principle of the Bill which 
Ulster will not accept. 

Thus the agony is drawn 
out from day to day. For 
months we have been told 
that the exchange of platform 
speeches will bring us no nearer 
to peace, and nothing has been 
given us save platform speeches. 
The Radicals, always more 
voluble than their opponents, 
seem to recognise that they 
are weaving ropes of sand. 
“The preliminaries to peace,” 
says Mr Birrell, “cannot be 
settled on half a dozen rival 
platforms by half a dozen 
different orators making half 
a dozen different speeches, and 
invariably not using, a8 no 
form of liturgy has yet been 
established, exactly the same 
language. Let us see whether 
they cannot themselves, and 
our leaders, come to some ar- 
rangement on that point. Half 
a dozen gramophones, each 
grinding out patriotic tunes, 
‘The Wearing of the Green’ 
one day, and ‘Boyne Water’ 
the other, will not promote 
harmony.” That is _ true 
enough. It is hardly worth 
saying, when the Radical 
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leaders are unwilling or unable 
to recede an inch from the 
position which they have 
taken up. 

The platform, indeed, is the 
one resource left us, if we 
would not add to our present 
dangers the danger of public 
apathy. But the platform is 
insufficient, if Mr Asquith and 
his fire-eating dissenters are 
not determined to plunge the 
country into civil war. There 
must come a moment when, in 
Mr Redmond’s despite, the 
Government must make up its 
mind, and the sooner that 
moment comes the better will 
it be for the Government. At 
present we are without guid- 
ance. The policy of patience, 
vaunted by Mr Asquith, has 
become a policy of drift. The 
members of the Cabinet accept 
no policy. They bow to no 
discipline. No sooner does 
Sir Edward Grey suggest the 
temporary exclusion of Ulster, 
than Mr M‘Kenna furiously 
repudiates such an expedient. 
If Mr Churchill, in a pacific 
interval, proposes a measure 
of conciliation, Mr Redmond 
insolently decides for “full 
steam ahead.” Is it any 
wonder, then, that the country 
puts no faith in the prospect 
of peace? 

Thus the members of our im- 
perious Cabinet go up and down 
the country, speaking with 
many tongues. One day, in a 
bellicose temper, Mr Churchill 
speaks boldly of bloodshed ; yet 
he has not the excuse of ignor- 
anee, which some of his col- 
leagues may plead. He has 
been in Ulster, and saw with 
his own eyes how many men 
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were required to save his life. 
Mr George, again, imprudently 
guided, playfully sketched a 
second performance of the 
French Revolution, and _ re- 
minded the landed gentry 
what their kind endured at 
the hands of the French mob. 
This incentive to revolution 
did not, we imagine, goad 
many of his audience to fury. 
But Mr George should carry 
his belated study. of history 
a step farther. He would then 
discover that the Jacobins, who 
imbrued their hands in the 
blood of better men than them- 
selves, presently found their 
own road to the seaffold, and 
proved that if they had dis- 
covered the way to kill, they 
had not discovered, as did the 
aristocrats, the way to die. 
However, the noisy rhetoric of 
Messrs Churchill and George 
need not appal us. They 
are merely giving us. a demon- 
stration of the facts already 
noted, that the death of the 
House of Lords made revolu- 
tion inevitable, and that the 
ideal of our Radical Govern- 
ment is the ideal of the South 
American Republics — he will 
win who, neglecting the poor 
discarded ballot - box, collects 
more of the munitions of war 
than his fellows. 

In the midst of all this idle 
racket Sir Edward Carson 
stands unmoved and immov- 
able. If Mr Asquith changes 
his mind from day to day, Sir 
Edward remains always the 
same, He has the supreme 
merit of knowing precisely 
what he wants, and he speaks 
with the authority of an un- 
divided Ulster. In one corner 
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of the British Isles, at any 
rate, there is unanimity. For 
thirty years Ulster has been a 
pawn in the political game. 
She has been threatened with 
enslavement ever since Mr 
Gladstone found it convenient, 
in the very teeth of his col- 
leagues, to take up the cause 
of Home Rule. And Ulster 
has had enough of uncertainty. 
In the full knowledge that, if 
she fight, she will be right, 
she is determined to put an 
end to the intrigue in which 
her enemies have involved her. 
She cares as little for con- 
ferences as for soft words. 
Her citizens are prepared to 
lay down their lives, if only 
they may secure freedom for 
their children. It is the clear- 
est indication of their deter- 
mined spirit that they have 
taken their measures and 


drilled their troops without 


noise or bluster. It is theirs 
not to talk but to do, and Sir 
Edward Carson, their chosen 
leader, speaks always like a 
man of action. In vain you 
will search his speeches for a 
hint of rhetoric. He displays 
that economy of speech which 
marks all great leaders. He 
knows well that the crisis is 
too grave for the ornaments of 
eloquence. The very simplicity 
of his language carries con- 
viction to the hearts of his 
hearers. Though he does. not 
underrate the seriousness of 
his task, he is very patient; 
yet his is the patience not of 
uncertainty but of a settled 
mind. He is not waiting for 
something to turn up. What 
he will do when the time comes 
is certain. It is for the other 
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side to give the provocation. 
His covenanters have signed 
their covenant, and are ready 
to answer whatever call may 
be made upon them. So he 
seeks neither conference nor 
compromise, content to pursue 
the course which he and those 
who trust him have marked 
out. He cares as little for Mr 
Asquith’s vague hints at agree- 
ment as for the proclamation 
prohibiting the importation of 
arms and ammunition into Ire- 
land. If Mr Asquith has any- 
thing to say, he is willing to 
hear it. He refuses to listen 
when the Prime Minister “ pays 
lip-service to propositions which 
no man dare contend with.” 
As to the prohibition of arms, 
he laughs it to scorn. Why 
should the Government take 
so stern a measure of pre- 
caution against wooden guns? 
And he estimates the value of 
the daring proclamation by a 
simple retrospect. “A short 
time ago,” he said at Plymouth, 
“there was an Act in force 
called the Peace Preservation 
Act. That was an Act that 
regulated in Ireland the whole 
question of the distribution and 
registration of arms. When 
this Government came into 
power, the Nationalist party, 
which kept them in power, 
said to the Government, ‘It 
is contrary to all liberty that 
there should be in force an Act 
regulating the distribution of 
arms in Ireland, and we call 
upon you to repeal it.’ The 
Government said, ‘Certainly.’ 
That was in 1906, and for seven 
years, at the dictation of the 
Nationalist party, they have 
allowed the leaguers, the moon- 
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lighters, and the cattle-drivers 
to arm as much as they pleased, 
because their policy was not to 
stay with England, but to get 
away from England, and there- 
fore it was right they should 
be armed. Then they found 
that Ulster was arming, but 
their ambition was to stay 
with England. What a dis- 
graceful ambition! ‘Do you 
not see, they said, ‘what it 
might lead to if we allowed 
anything like that? We might 
be turned out of office, and look 
what a calamity that would be.’ 
And so the Nationalists came 
forward and said, ‘We have 
fully armed in the last six 
years, and now look at these 
criminals, like Carson, in the 
north of Ireland. We are told 
they are getting in arms, and 
they are pretending to be drill- 
ing. Surely, Mr Asquith, you 
are not going to allow this to 
go on.’ ‘Certainly not,’ he 
said.” There is the whole 
history of the proclamation, 
and it is not likely that Sir 
Edward Carson and his friends 
should pay the smallest atten- 
tion to it. 

In brief, Sir Edward refuses, 
for himself and for Ulster, to 
abandon the essential and ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship ; 
and so long as this refusal is 
absolute it is difficult to see 
what kind of a compromise will 
better the situation. After the 
history of the last few years 
we have a natural distrust of 
conferences. Unless the lead- 
ers of the Radical party have 
undergone a change of heart, 
little good can come of a frank 
and candid discussion. If re- 
presentatives of either party 
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are to meet profitably about 
a table, we must presuppose 
good faith. And with the best 
will in the world we do not 
expect to find good faith in 
the words or deeds of Mr 
Asquith. The preamble of the 
Parliament Act sticks in our 
throat. We cannot forget that 
when the Home Rule Bill was 
introduced it was stated in 
palliation that it was the first 
step in a federal system. Yet 
it was so framed as to outrage 
the very first principles of fed- 
eralism. Moreover, the Home 
Rule Bill has been from first to 
last a move in the party game. 
It was not devised by men 
who passionately believed that 
they were working for the 
good of Ireland. If Mr Red- 
mond and his men had not 
held a position of command in 
the House of Commons, we 
should never have heard a 
single word of Home Rule. 
The project was not discussed 
in the election addresses of 1910. 
It was wholly ignored when 
Mr Asquith was master of a 
British majority. Its further- 
ance was no more and no less 
than the price paid to Mr Red- 
mond for keeping the Radicals 
in power and consenting to 
pass measures obviously un- 
popular in Ireland. In brief, 
Mr Asquith has got himself 
into trouble and dragged the 
country to the verge of civil 
war, not for a principle but for 
the merely selfish purpose of 
keeping himself and his friends 
in comfortable positions of 
emolument under the Crown. 
He has done wrong and he 
should suffer for it. But he 
does not like suffering. He 
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clings feverishly to office, and 
his vague talk of discussion is 
no better than an appeal to 
the pity of the classes which 
he has wronged and insulted. 
Why should these classes come 
to his rescue? He himself 
must pay the penalty for his 
own recklessness. If he is 
sincere in his wish to avoid the 
horrors of civil war, let him 
withdraw his Home Rule Bill 
altogether. If he has not the 
courage to do this, then he 
must bear the brunt of the 
gravest of political crimes, and 
see the Radical party broken 
for a generation by its selfish 
incompetence. 

And even if a compromise 
were possible, the Unionist 
party has no right to counten- 
ance it. Mr Bonar Law has 


demanded with perfect justice 
an appeal to the people. Unless 


that appeal be granted, he 
cannot discuss the ways and 
means of disruption with Mr 
Asquith. He declared at Car- 
narvon that the chance of 
settlement was becoming daily 
more remote. He offered terms 
to the Government, which were 
generous and we hope final. 
“If the Government has any 
proposal to make,” said he, 
“which holds out even the 
prospect of avoiding the evils 
which we dread, we shall con- 
sider it without any regard to 
party advantage or disadvan- 
tage, but with the sole regard 
to the welfare of the nation.” 
And in saying this he goes 
beyond rather than falls short 
of what is demanded of him. 
Nor can any good come of the 
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offer, if Mr Asquith does not 
take it up in a spirit of genuine 
humility. 

But is a compromise possible? 
Not unless Mr Asquith with- 
draws the Bill now before the 
country, and drafts another in 
closer accord with the require- 
ments of the case and the 
principles of federation. The 
present Bill admits of no com- 
promise, and its framers have 
no right to expect a com- 
promise while it remains in 
existence. More than this, the 
Unionist party in consenting to 
a modification of the present 
Bill would exceed the powers 
which the country has entrusted 
to it. If Mr Asquith has no 
mandate to pass the Bill, as 
the Unionists assert, then the 
Unionists have no mandate to 
amend it. In any case, before 
the present Bill or even a new 
Bill be passed, the opinion of 
the electorate must be taken. 
As the House of Lords is no 
longer permitted to perform its 
duty of revision, then another 
way must befound. An appeal 
to the country is the only 
method by which we can pre- 
serve even a semblance of 
democratic government. But 
if Mr Asquith and his col- 
leagues cling to office and their 
Bill in spite of Ulster, we must 
face the future with an assured 
confidence that the first shot 
fired in the north of Ireland 
will show us a pathway te 
reality, and will prove that a 
flood of rhetorie and a docile 
majority are not the only or 
the best means of governing 4 
great Empire. 
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